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OUR  NEW  GOVERNOR. 


So  far  as  in  me  lies  I  shall  see  that  every  branch  of  the 
Government  under  me  is  administered  with  integrity  and  caj^city, 
and  when  I  deal  with  any  public  servant  I  shall  not  be  yery 
patient  with  him  if  he  lacks  capacity,  and  short,  indeed,  will  ^ be 

his  shrift  if  he  lacks  integrity . If  we  promptly 

men  who  misbehave,  and  sternly  refuse  to  let  any  consid 
either  of  political  or  personal  friendship  be  treated  as 
to  wrongdoing,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  secure  tha 
ministration  which  is  indispensable  if  our  Re 
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There  is  one  thing,  one  test,  on  w, 
every  public  officer  with  whom  I  ever  Y 
to  do,  and  that  is  rigid  honesty.  I  fc  ' 
ciples  for  this  Nation  nowadays  are 
National  honor  abroad,  and,  second, 
insist  upon  the  highest  stan 
course  that  I  intend  to  ] 
very  ancient  rules  of  C( 

Commandments  and  the 
be  to  the  principles  f 
are  one  or  two  rules  c 
and  they  are  include 
shalt  thou  let  any 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Peace  and  Proeperity  !  Such  ia  the  prospect 
that  rises  before  us  with  the  opening  of  the  New 
Year.  It  is  all  the  more  welcome  because  of  tbe 
anxieties  of  the  year  that  is  past.  When  the 
war  began  we  were  by  no  mtans  sure  how  it 
would  end.  Many  of  our  good  people  were  badly 
frightened.  Those  living  on  the  seabrard  looked 
out  for  tbe  appearance  of  a  Spanish  deet.  Even 
the  harbor  of  New  Yoik  was  eown  with  torpe 
does  lest  the  enemy  should  steal  in  by  night 
and  we  should  find  them  some  mor  ling  anchored 
off  the  Battery  1  Yet  in  four  months  of  active 
warfare  the  dreaded  foehes  not  only  disappeared 
from  our  Southern  coasts,  but  we  may  almost 
say,  from  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world. 

Ibe  brevity  of  tbe  contest  is  one°of  our  special 
reasons  fur  gratitude.  War  at  the  best  is  a  ter 
rible  alternative  from  peace.  But  if  it  must 
come  the  shorter  the  better : 

“  If  when  done  ’twere  well  done, 

’Twere  well  'twere  done  quickly.” 

Now  it  IS  all  over.  The  treaty  of  peace  is 
signed,  and  only  awaits  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  at  Washington,  and  by  tbe  fortes  in 
Madrid,  when  the  two  nations,  whose  previous 
relations  had  been  so  painfully  interrupted,  will 
be  no  longer  enemies  but  friends  1 

Few  events  in  history  are  u  ore  striking  to  tbe 
imagination  than  that  which  transpired  in 
Havana  on  the  first  day  of  this  week,  when  tbe 
Spanish  authorities  formally  delivered  up  tbe 
city  to  tbe  army  of  tbe  United  States  Painful 
as  it  must  have  been  to  the  proud  Castilians, 
they  bore  it  with  tbe  stern  dignity  with  which 
brave  men  face  the  terrible  chances  of  war,  while 
on  tbe  part  of  our  own  troops  n3thing  could  be 
more  honorable  than  their  generous  bearing  at 
the  moment  of  surrender.  There  was  no  wild 
cheering — loud  and  long— but  a  respectful  silence 
in  tbe  presence  of  their  fallen  enemies,  as  of  men 
who  knew  that  this  fate  .might  have  been  their 
own. 


But  with  all  the  restraint  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  it  could  not  but  be  a  thrilling  moment 
when  the  Spanish  fiag  came  down  from  the 
Morro  Castle,  over  which  it  had  fioated  for  cen¬ 
turies.  The  garrison  is  now  embarking  as  faet 
as  ships  are  ready  to  transport  them,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  all  will  be  again  on  the  soil  of  their 
native  country,  which  they  will  not  care  to  leave 
again.  There  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  no 
other  hemisphere  far  down  in  the  West,  to  be 
discovered  as  the  seat  of  foreign  dependencies,  to 
take  the  place  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  of  Chili  and 
Brazil. 

But  now  that  the  United  States  has  taken 
possession  of  Havana,  its  work  ia  not  finished ; 
it  is  only  just  begun.  To  drive  out  the  Spanish 
army  was  not  the  hardest  task  that  could  be  set 
before  our  American  invaders :  after  that  was 
done,  they  had  still  left  an  enemy  more  deadly 


than  the  Spaniards  in  the  yellow  fever— which 
comes  regularly  every  year,  and  has  been  a  per¬ 
petual  teiror  in  Cuba,  like  the  plague  in  the 
populous  but  uncleansed  cities  of  Asia. 

So  prompt  was  our  government  to  recognize 
this  danger  that  hardly  bad  our  trorps  been  en¬ 
camped  in  the  suburbs  of  Havana,  before  experts 
were  sent  down  to  study  the  conditions  of  the 
city  which  made  the  Yellow  Fever  so  conitant  a 
V  sitor  and  so  fatal.  The  problem  was  “to  destroy 
the  destroyer”  by  stamping  out  tbe  Cases  that 
might  come  here  ard  there,  but  that  it  should 
be  no  more  a  regular  visitor  of  Havana  than 
of  New  York.  For  this  perilous  duty  the 
President  selected  the  best  man  in  the  country. 
Colonel  Waring,  who  undertook  it  as  a  duty, 
and  was  so  eager  to  search  out  all  the  causes  of 
tbe  pestilence,  that  he  exposed  himself,  and  in¬ 
haled  the  poison,  and  had  hardly  been  brought 
back  to  New  York  before  he  died,  a  sacrifice  to 
humanity,  and  to  his  country  as  truly  as  if  be 
had  fallen  in  battle  ! 

But  io  war  when  a  soldier  falls  in  the  ranks 
another  steps  into  his  place,  and  the  work  of 
Colonel  Waring  was  immediately  taken  up  by 
Qeneral  Qreene,  who  completed  tbe  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  thorough  survey  of  the  city — not  only  along 
tbe  Prado  and  the  fashionable  streets,  but  in 
all  the  by-ways  and  narrow  passages,  and  the 
wharves,  where  the  wretched  drains  pour  their 
filth  into  the  bay.  A  single  extract  from  his 
report  will  be  quits  sufficient; 

“  For  more  than  3(X)  years  the  people  of  Havana 
have  discharged  all  their  house  drainage  into  cess¬ 
pools.  These  are  placxl  sometimes  under  the 
kitchen,  but  more  frequently  in  the  patin,  or  open 
courtyard,  which  is  usually  found  in  the  centre  of 
each  house.  They  vary  in  size  frjm  three  to  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  in  depth  from  four  to  eight 
feet.  They  are  usually  closed  on  top  by  a  heavy 
stone,  with  an  iron  ring  for  lifting  it.  The  duty  of 
cleaning  these  cesspools  rests  primarily  upon  the 
tenant,  and  secondly  upon  the  landlord,  and  the 
city  designates  certain  people  who  alone  are  author¬ 
ized  to  clean  and  disinfect  them  and  remove  the 
contents  at  night.  While  the  sanitary  regulations 
on  this  subject  are  quite  elaborate,  they  are  seldom 
enforced,  and  the  work  is  done  in  the  most  filthy 
manner,  the  contents  being  frequently  dropped  on 
the  floors  and  balls  of  the  bouse  as  they  are  being 
removed.  Sometimes  they  are  not  cleaned  for  pe¬ 
riods  as  long  as  five  years.  The  cesspool  being  open 
at  the  bottom,  the  liquid  contents  drain  off  through 
the  limestone,  or  coral  rock,  which  underlies  Ha¬ 
vana,  and  gradually  find  their  way  to  the  waters  of 
the  bay  or  tbe  Gulf,  the  capacity  of  absorption  of 
this  coral  rock  being  stated  to  be  about  one  inch 
vertical  per  day. 

“It  will  be  several  years  before  any  system  of 
sewerage  can  be  completed  and  put  in  operation, 
and  one  of  the  first  .steps  toward  the  sanitation  of 
the  city  will  be  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
Board  of  Health  to  draw  up  health  ordinances  suited 
to  this  locality,  and  then  have  them  enforced  by 
the  police  ivith  the  titmost  rigor.  The  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cesspools,  particularly  in  the  crowded 
houses  of  the  poor,  is  the  most  fruitful  source  at 
yellow  fever  and  other  diseases  in  Havana.” 

Can  all  these  impuritiee,  which  are  the  eourcee 
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of  difetse  and  death,  be  removed  f  It  Beeme 
almost  as  if  a  miracle  must  be  wrought;  as  if 
the  gates  of  heaven  must  be  opened  and  the 
rains  pour  down  forty  days  and  forty  nights  be¬ 
fore  such  abominations  can  be  swept  away.  But 
what  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again,  and 
the  task  in  Havana  is  only  the  same  that  has 
been  undertaken  at  the  other  end  of  the  island. 
The  battle  of  Santiago  has  directed  attention  to 
that  old  city,  whose  harbor  was  first  entered 
by  Ohristopher  Oolumbus  four  hundred  years 
ago,  and  at  the  beginning  seemed  destined  to 
be  as  important  at  one  end  of  Cubt  as  Havana 
is  at  the  other.  Indeed  it  boasts  to  this  day 
of  having  the  most  imposing  cathedral  on  the 
island,  but  which,  if  it  looked  towards  heaven 
above,  looked  down  upon  all  conceivable  vileness 
below.  Indeed  man  and  nature  seem  to  have 
striven  together  to  make  it  almost  uninhabitable. 
Its  healthful  position  is  thus  neatly  described 
in  the  “American  Cyclopedia:  "The  city  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  bad  water  through  an  aqueduct,  and 
as  it  is  shut  in  from  the  Northern  breezes  the 
suffocating  heat  and  the  miasmatic  effluvia 
from  adjacent  marshes,  render  it  the  most  un 
healthy  abode  in  the  Antilles  !" 

From  the  reports  of  its  condition  when  cap¬ 
tured  by  our  army,  it  would  be  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  place  bad  never  been  cleaned 
since  the  days  of  Oolumbus  I  But  when  taken 
by  our  troops,  it  was  put  in  charge  of  an  oflScer 
who  was  not  a  Spaniard,  and  who  undertook  a 
task  like  that  of  Hercules  cleaning  the  Augean 
stables.  Four  months  have  passed  and  eo  mar 
vel  OUB  has  been  the  change  that  Santiago  is 
pronounced  by  visitors  from  the  North  to  be 
not  only  the  cleanest  spot  in  Cuba  but  need 
not  shrink  from  comparison  with  the  best  of 
our  New  England  cities.  Here  is  at  least  one 
good  result  that  has  come  to  the  island  from  a 
change  of  masters. 

So  begins  the  new  rule  in  Cuba,  with  reform 
everywhere,  cleanliness  without  and  justice 
within.  Strange  to  say,  the  only  source  of  dan¬ 
ger  appears  to  be  from  the  Cubans  themselves 
who,  now  that  the  fighting  is  over,  push  to  the 
front,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  our  troops 
who  have  fought  the  battles  that  have  wrested 
Cuba  from  Spain,  have  not  formed  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  natives  as  we  bad  hoped.  No 
doubt  they  are  a  mixed  lot.  While  there  have 
been  some  noble  men  among  them,  who  would 
fill  any  positions  with  honor  to  themselves  and 
to  their  race,  yet  hanging  on  their  skirts  is  a 
large  contingent  of  idle  creatures  that  were  good 
for  nothing  in  war  and  are  worth  little  in  peace. 
They  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  outlawed,  but 
they  must  go  through  a  course  of  education,  that 
will  take  some  years,  and  the  discipline  of  hard 
work,  to  fit  them  to  be  worthy  of  citizenship. 
Some  of  them  are  as  full  blooded  negroes  as 
when  they  or  their  fathers  were  imported  from 
the  shores  of  Africa.  Others  are  half-breeds. 
All  these  elements  thrown  together  make  a  very 
miscellaneous  population.  But  our  African 
friends  need  not  fear  that  they  will  be  forgottsn 
They  will  be  recognized  at  their  full  value.  If 
they  are  idle  and  lazy,  expecting  to  live  on  oth 
era,  they  will  have  to  take  the  place  that  such 
creatures  have  in  every  country  as  the  dregs  of 
population,  who  have  not,  and  should  not  have 
any  share  in  the  {government,  even  to  the  casting 
of  a  ballot.  This  is  not  oppression :  it  is  simply 
adopting  a  law  in  our  new  poeseesions  which  we 
ahould  have  been  a  great  deal  better  off  if  it 
had  always  been  enforced  here.  Our  city  of 
New  York  is  cursed  to-day  by  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  ignorant  men  who  cannot  even  read  ibe 
vote  they  cast  ! 

But  this  is  no  time  for  lamentations  over  the 
past  when  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  future. 
Hers  then  beginoetb  the  first  lesson  in  the 
history  of  “the  ever  faithful  island  of  Cuba,” 


a  title  but  too  true,  though  its  fidelity  was  given 
to  a  power  that  was  not  worthy  of  it.  That 
power  is  now  gone.  But  the  island  remains  as 
fair  and  beautiful  as  ever,  the  pride  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  seas  I  May  it  be  “faithfal”  still,  but  not 
to  a  foreign  potentate,  but  to  a  Union  of  which  it 
may  be  a  part.  But  all  this  will  be  revealed  by 
time.  Whatever  may  be  its  place  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  that  is  to  come,  may  it  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  “faithful,”  faithful  to  all  that  is  good, 
and  so  reap  in  all  the  ages  the  immeasurable 
blessings  of  justice  and  of  peace  ! 

H.  M.  F. 


DR.  NEWMAN  HALL’S  LIFE-STORT. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L  Cuyler. 

This  remarkable  narrative  of  a  remarkable 
career  is  worthy  to  be  laid  alongside  of  the 
Autobiography  of  Spurgeon  which  is  now  being 
issued ;  they  were  near  neighbors,  intimate 
friends,  intensely  evangelical  in  their  theology, 
and  their  combined  infiuence  for  the  “truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus”  nasbeen  incalculab'eover  Britain 
and  the  whole  civilized  world.  Nearly  two  years 
ago,  when  my  beloved  friend,  Newman  Hall,  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  he  might  prepare  his  Autobi¬ 
ography,  I  said  to  him,  “Do  it  by  all  means 
You  are  the  last  survivor  o*  a  great  group  of 
British  preachers;  you  have  known  the  eminent 
men  of  the  last  sixty  years,  and  taken  part  in 
moat  of  the  great  religious  movements  and  re 
forms;  you  have  helped  to  make  history;  now 
sit  down  and  write  such  part  of  it  as  Qod  has 
enabled  you  to  perform.” 

Dr.  Hall  has  done  this— done  it  rapidly,  grace¬ 
fully  and  modestly  ;  it  is  about  the  raciest  re 
ligious  biography  that  has  appeared  in  many  a 
day.  While  it  is  full  of  spiritual  unction,  jet 
— like  Spurgeon’s  autobiography,  it  has  in  its 
pagee  many  a  hearty  and  wholesome  laugh.  New¬ 
man  Hall  was  born  on  tbetiventy-BecoDd  of  May, 
1816,  and  was  eighty  one  years  old  when  be  pre¬ 
pared  this  vivacious  narrative;  be  has  done  it 
while  preaching  three  or  four  times  every  week  ! 
He  came  of  excellent  parentage.  His  father, 
Mr.  John  Vine  Hall,  (whom  1  once  saw,  with 
his  beautiful  white  head,  presiding  ata  Temper¬ 
ance  meeting, )  was  an  editor  in  Maidstone,  and 
the  author  of  the  once  famous  tract,  “The  Sin¬ 
ner’s  Friend,”  which  circulated  by  the  millions. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  piety  and  love¬ 
liness,  and  Newman— her  fourth  son— regarded 
her  with  an  affection  that  bordered  on  idolatry. 
This  volume  is  dedicated  to  her  “memory.” 
The  description  it  gives  of  his  childhood,  when 
his  mother  stayed  home  from  church  to  read  the 
Bible  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress  aloud  to  her  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  evening — is  a  charming  picture  of  a 
Christian  home  that  I  fear  is  not  as  common 
now  as  it  ought  to  be  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean.  Newman  was  a  precocious  lad,  devoured 
books  arreedily,  pushed  through  a  crowd  to  see 
Wellington  who  rewarded  him  with  a  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  he  says'  “at  nine  years  old  1  began 
to  smoke,  and  at  nine  years  old  I  left  off  for 
good,”  He  never  touched  tobacco  or  wine 
through  all  his  after  life,  and  has  been  one  of 
Britain’s  great  leaders  in  the  Temperance  re¬ 
form  At  eighteen  he  was  assistant  editor  of 
hia  father’s  newspaper  and  reported  the  last 
speech  ever  delivered  by  the  immortal  Wilber- 
force ;  it  was  an  appeal  for  immediate  and  entire 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
Newman  took  the  report  to  Wilberforce  for  cor¬ 
rection  and  revision,  and  he  says  that  he  found 
the  great  philanthropist  “sitting  askew  in  an 
armchair,  exactly  in  the  attitude  represented  in 
his  admirable  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey.” 
It  was  also  at  eighteen  that  Newman  began  to 
try  his  preaching  gifts  by  exhortation  to  crowds 
of  bod-gatherers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maid¬ 
stone.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  while  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  divinity,  and  at  twenty  he  bad  a  call  to 
a  Congregationaliet  Church  in  Oxford. 

His  first  pastorate  was  in  the  “Albion 


Church”  in  the  large  town  of  Hull.  It  waa 
during  his  ministry  at  Hull  that  be  wrote  the 
world  known  booklet,  “Come  to  Jesus,'  which 
has  had  a  circulation  of  four  paillions  of  copies, 
and  has  been  trar  slated  into  forty  languages  ! 
Probably  no  single  production  in  this  century 
has  been  bleesed  to  the  conversion  of  so  many 
souls.  Every  young  minister  ought  to  study  it 
as  a  model  of  condensed  presentation  of  the 
marrow  of  the  Gospel.  This  Autobioaraphy 
gives  some  wonder ful'narratives  of  csees  of  con¬ 
version,  and  answers  to  prayer.  Especially  re¬ 
markable  is  the  account  of  an  incident  while  be 
was  the  pastor  of  Surrey  Chapel  in  London.  He 
was  delivering  a  solemn  sermon  on  Temptation, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  he  said,  “Perhaps  among 
those  pressing  in  at  yonder  door  there  may  be 
some  one  so  miserable  as  to  think  of  throwing 
himself  over  yonder  bridge,  eaying,  ‘It  is  too 
late,  there  is  no  hope  for  me.’  Stop,  stop  I 
there  is  hope.  Christ  died  for  thee  and  He  will 
save  thee!”  A  few  weeks  afterwards  be  learned 
that  a  wretched  woman  who  was  intending  to 
throw  herself  over  Blackfrisr’s  Bridge  that  night, 
stopped  in  the  vestibule  of  Surrey  Chapel,  heard 
the  appeal,  and  instead  of  committing  the  in¬ 
tended  suicide,  went  back  to  her  home  to  pray, 
and  she  told  one  of  Dr.  Hall’s  district  visitors 
that  she  had  been  converted  to  Christ  ! 

It  was  during  hie  fruitful  ministry  in  the 
Surrey  Chapel— built  by  Rowland  Hill— that 
my  deor  Brother  Hall  made  that  first  remarka¬ 
ble  visit  to  America  where  he  was  received  with 
such  honors  by  the  President,  by  Congress  and 
various  public  bodies,  and  where  he  preached  to 
such  crowded  aesemblies.  During  that  visit 
and  his  two  subsequent  visits,  he  made  my 
house,  and  that  of  bis  beloved  friend,  the  late 
Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  his  two  “American 
homes.”  In  1876,  he  completed  bis  new  and 
noble  “Christ  Church”  on  the  Westminster 
Road— with  its  lofty  “Lincoln  Tower,”  which 
was  built  by  the  joint  contributions  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  Americans.  In  that  Christ  Church, 
Dr.  Hall  preached  with  great  poser  and  success 
until  1892;  and  then  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  entered 
on  hie  wide  and  Heaven -blessed  ministry  et- 
large.  As  all  my  readers  know,  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer  is  hia  successful  successor. 

This  Autobiography  not  only  abounds  in  strik¬ 
ing  facts  and  spiritual  experiences,  but  in  most 
amusing  anecdotes.  He  tells  ub  of  bis  visit  to  a 
family  where  a  sagacious  dog  attended  the  fam¬ 
ily  worship  and  always  kept  very  quiet  until  he 
heard  the  word  “Amen.”  Dr.  Hall  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  household  devotions,  read  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Revelation,  and  when  he  came  to  that 
verse,  “And  the  four  beasts” said  Amen,"  the 
dog  jumped  from  hie  chair,^nd  began  barking 
as  if  the  service  was  already  concluded  I  There 
are  several  other  piquant  dog-stories;  for  my 
good  brother  has  a  keen  canine  enthusiasm.  One 
of  his  first  marriage-ceremonies  was  for  a  very 
verdant  couple.  He  told  the  raw  youth  to  repeat 
the  marriage-declaration  after  him  and  when  be 
said  in  a  low  tone,  “take  her  right  hand,”  the 
bridegroom  shouted  out,  “tak’  er  roight  and  I” 
to  the  amusement  of  the  company.  The  ring 
proved  to  be  a  tight  fit,  and  the  bride  whispered, 
"watit!"  and,  after  this  affectionate  bint,  he 
put  her  finger  into^his  mouth,  and  after  the 
lubrication  succeeed  in  his  clumsy  operation. 
These  are  only  specimens’of  the  humorous  phases 
of  the  book  which  have  given  me  abundant 
amusement.  Dr.  Hall  has  been  quite  a  prolific 
composer  of  hymns — some  of  them  excellent ; 
and  being  disgusted  with  that  absurd  juvenile 
hymn,  “I  want  to  be  an  angel,”  be  wrote  one 
that  ought  to  go  into  our  Sunday-school  books 
that  begins  with  the  verse : 

“  I  want  to  live  and  be  a  man 
Both  good  and  uaefnl  as  I  can. 

To  speak  the  trnth,  be  kind  and  brave, 

My  fellow-men  to  help  and  save." 

One  chapter  of  this  intensely  interesting  vol- 
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ume  ia  devoted  to  most  valuable  reminiecenceB  of 
Mr.  Gladetone  with  whom  Dr.  flail  was  intimate 
for  over  thirty  years.  In  another  chapter  are 
racy  recollectione  of  John  Bright,  and  of  hie 
intimate  friend  Spurgeon,  flow  well  I  recall 
the  delightful  visits  that  I  have  often  made  with 
Brother  flail  to  the  great  preacher  in  his  lovely 
home  on  "Beulah  flill  1"  To  these  sketches  of 
eminent  statesmen  are  added  many  reminiscences 
of  Shaftesbury,  Dean  Stanley,  Dr.  Guthrie, 
Mrs.  Charles,  Edward  Wnite  and  other  celebri¬ 
ties.  The  beautiful  acsount  of  hie  own  happy 
home  and  the  tribute  to  his  beloved  and  accom¬ 
plished  wife  make  one  of  the  most  delightful 
chapters  of  the  volume.  I  hardly  know  where 
to  stop ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  those  who  send 
to  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company  in  New 
York — who  ate  its  American  publishers — will 
secure  a  rare  treat  tor  a  winter  evening  at  their 
firesides,  and  a  quickener  of  their  inmost  spirit¬ 
ual  lives.  A  fine  portrait  faces  the  title-page, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  view  of  Christ  Church 
and  its  Lincoln  Tower. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  HYMNAL. 

We  take  graat  pleasure  in  giving  to  our  read¬ 
ers  the  following  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  which  was  committed  the 
work  of  preparing  The  Hymnal  for  the  use  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Philadelphia.  Dec.  31.  1898. 

Rkv.  Hknby  M.  Field,  D.D.—My  dear  Sir: 
As  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  preparation 
of  The  Hymnal,  I  have  been  somewhat  inter¬ 
ested,  as  well  as  amused,  by  the  criticisms  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  The  Evangelist  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  hymns  in  the  book,  and  those, 
too,  hymns  of  noted  authors.  It  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  discuss  them. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  any  hymn  book 
will  show  an  abundance  of  imperfect  rhymes, 
even  in  the  most  familiar  hymns,  and  of  what 
will  strike  somebody  or  other  as  "infelicities  " 

The  Hymnal  was  intended  to  be,  not  only 
highly  devotional,  but,  also,  the  most  finiehed 
and  exact  compilation  of  hymns  from  a  literary 
standpoint  that  is  to  be  found.  1  believe  that  it 
is  such  a  book. 

There  is  no  egotism  in  such  a  remark  on  my 
part  because,  after  the  hymns  were  selected,  the 
details  of  the  literary  work  were  left  principally 
to  the  editor.  Rev.  Dr.  Benson,  whoee  refined 
taste  and  special  echolarebip  in  that  line  are 
thoroughly  recognized,  flis  work  on  The 
Hymnal  has  received  the  highest  commendation 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  from  no 
sources  more  heartily  and  earnestly  than  from 
pastors  and  people  who  have  read  the  book. 

The  Hymnal  was  prepared  by  those  who 
labored  upon  it,  out  of  iuve  for  the  church  and 
a  special  interest  in  the  expreesion  of  sacred 
praise,  and  it  has  been  a  cause  of  great  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  them,  and  to  the  Board  of  Publication, 
that  the  result  of  their  work  has  been  so  favor 
ably  received  and  so  extensively  adopted. 

Perhaps  it  may  surpriee  some,  and  especially 
your  correspondent,  who  recently  seemed  to  cast 
a  slur  upon  the  old  Presbyterian  Hymnal — to 
have  it  stated  that  nearly  a  half  million  copies 
of  that  book  have  been  sold.  It  is  pUaeant  to 
be  able  to  eay  that,  from  present  indications, 
the  new  flymnal  bids  fair  to  have  no  smaller 
success.  Whether  the  past  and  present  demand 
for  the  new  book  is  owing  to  a  healthy  loyalty 
to  our  church,  or  to  the  inherent  superior  merits 
of  the  book,  or  to  both  reasons,  the  churches 
ought  to  know,  if  they  do  not  already,  that  what 
has  been  done  for  them  has  met,  and  is  meeting, 
the  approval  of  the  most  discriminating,  as  well 
as  of  plain  and  practical  people. 

In  making  such  claims  for  The  Hymnal,  I 
have  no  inclination  to  deny  that  there  are  great 
merits  in  other  Hymnals.  The  question  of  rela¬ 


tive  merit  ia  a  matter  of  opinion,  which  each 
one  must  decide  for  himself.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
position  to  withhold  ]  The  Hymnal  from  such  a 
test.  Indeed,  the  large  and  growing  success 
which  the  book  bas  obtained,  has  been  won 
against  tbe  moet  vigorous  competition  of  outside 
publishers. 

It  striker  me,  however,  as  an  officer  of  one  of 
tbe  boards  of  the  church  who  has  for  several 
years  past  devoted  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
labor  to  this  particular  subject,  that  Presby¬ 
terians  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
other  denominations  in  supporting  what  belongs 
to  them  and  is  everywhere  conceded  to  be  of  a 
high  order,  rather  than  to  discredit  their  own 
interests  by  taking  an  antagonistic  attitude  of 
independence  and  minute  criticism. 

Yours  very  truly,  Robert  N.  Willson. 


ROBERT  R.  McBURNEY. 

Robert  R.  McBurney  was  born  March  31st, 
1837,  in  Oasile  Blaney,  Ireland.  He  came  to 
this  country  and  city,  an  unfriended  young  man, 
in  tbe  summer  of  1854,  and  on  tbe  evening  of  hie 
arrival  sought  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Ohrietian  Association,  then  located  on  an  upper 
fioor  in  the  Stuyveesnt  Institute,  No.  659  Broad¬ 
way. 

In  1862  he  became  the  employed  officer,  (the 
only  one  then  employed)  of  the  association,  in 
care  of  its  rooms,  library  and  work,  holding  tbe 
office  which  has  since  received  the  name  of  the 
General  Secretary.  The  association  was  then  in 
its  infancy,  a  comparatively  feeble  organization, 
occupying  one  set  of  rented  rooms,  and  without 
any  permanent  property. 

From  the  time  of  hie  official  connection  with 
it,  the  organization  entered  upon  a  very  quiet 
but  steady  development.  After  moving  more 
than  once  from  one  set  of  rooms  to  another  and 
always  to  better  quarters,  it  entered  its  first 
Association  building  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  street  and  Fourth  avenue — a  building 
which  was  the  first  one  ever  carefully  planned 
and  erected  to  accommodate  tbe  whole  work  of 
the  Association,  physical,  intellectual,  social, 
and  spiritual.  Mr.  McBurney  served  with  the 
President,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  and  Mr. 
Cephas  Brainerd  and  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
upon  the  building  committee,  and  the  structure 
thus  planned  and  erected  has  been  tbe  type  and 
model  upon  which  tbe  three  hundred  American 
Association  buildings,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
eighteen  million  dollars,  have  been  erected,  and 
these  American  buildings  have  given  shape  and 
■iaodel  to  those  erected  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  that  new  building  Mr.  McBurney 
organized  wbat  we  now  know  as  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Ohris 
tian  Association. 

In  the  year  1870,  when  that  building  was 
completed,  the  New  York  Association  stood 
alone  in  tbe  possession  of  so  many  points  of  ad 
vantage  in  its  leadership  and  building. 

Since  that  year,  tbe  work  of  the  Association 
in  New  York  City,  exclusive  of  Brooklyn,  bas 
been  extended  to  sixteen  poinU,  at  ten  of  which 
the  association  own  tbe  building  which  it  oc¬ 
cupies,  the  ten  being  valued  at  two  millions  of 
dollars;  ita  aggregate  membership  bas  grown 
from  150  to  7,500  young  men,  and  it  expends 
annually  in  this  diversified  work,  1175,000.  The 
tenth  of  these  buildings  was  completed  in  tbe  year 
1897,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  under 
the  careful  superintendence  of  Mr.  McBurney, 
and  embodies  in  its  structure  and  appointments 
all  the  improvements  which  bad  been  realized 
in  tbe  association  building  movement  between 
1870  and  1897. 

During  all  this  period,  Mr.  McBurney  has  not 
only  been  a  leader  in  the  association  work  of 
New  York  City  and  in  its  development,  but  in 
the  International  Convention  of  the  brotherhood 
be  has  also  been  a  leading  and  prominent  figure. 


making  use  of  the  experience  accumulated  in  his 
successful  work  in  the  metropolis  of  tbe  country 
to  infiuence  tbe  deliberations  and  action  of  the 
Convention  and  of  its  Committee.  Of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  has  presided  over  tbe  growth  of 
tbe  entire  association  movement,  he  was  for 
nearly  thirty  years  an  active  member  and  leader. 

In  1866.  when  Mr.  McBurney  becme  con¬ 
nected  with  this  Committee,  it  had  no  employed 
officer  and  only  a  few  hundred  dollsrs  yearly 
for  its  work.  Now  it  requires  the  services  of 
nearly  fifty  secretaries,  ten  of  whom  are  upon 
the  foreign  field,  and  the  expenditure  neceeeary 
to  carry  on  its  work  during  1898,  including 
tbe  large  amount  required  for  tbe  army  and 
navy  work,  was  8160,000 

Mr.  McBurney  was  also  connected  as  founder 
and  leader  with  tbe  New  York  State  Convention 
and  its  committee. 

Since  1872,  he  bas  attended  regularly,  as  a 
prominent  American  delegate,  the  World’s  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Associations  as  it  has  met  trien- 
nially  in  tbe  various  capitals  of  Europe  There 
the  infiuence  of  the  American  associations,  which 
form  tbe  largest  and  strongest  group  of  the 
brotherhood,  has  always  been  felt.  Of  the 
American  delegation,  Mr.  McBurney  has  been  a 
wise  leader.  In  this  World’s  Conference  dele¬ 
gatee  assemble  from  over  twenty  nations  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

His  relation  to  the  general  secretaries  and  the 
employed  officers  of  the  American  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  has  been  one  of  great  in¬ 
fluence.  When  these  officers  first  met  for  confer¬ 
ence  in  1871,  they  numbered  barely  a  dozen,  and 
he  was  easily  tbe  leader  among  them.  And  now 
that  they  have  grown  in  numbers  to  over  1,300 
administering  the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  in  all  the  towns  and  cities 
of  tbe  Continent,  he  has  been  in  these  later 
years  ai  easily  first  among  them  as  in  1871, 

For  thirty-six  years  Mr.  McBurney  hie  been 
the  executive  officer  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion,  covering  the  whole  period  of  tbe  remarka¬ 
ble  growth  of  the  organization  in  this  city  and 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world.  He  gave 
the  entire  energy  of  bis  faculties  and  life  to  the 
welfare  of  young  men.  Without  father  or 
mother,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  child,  or  even 
remoter  kindred  on  this  side  of  tbe  sea,  he  also 
unselfishly  denied  himself  to  social  and  all  other 
calls,  "keeping  himself  only  unto’’  this  work 
for  Christ  among  young  men,  declining  even  tbe 
proffer  of  membership  in  one  of  the  foremost 
social  clubs  in  the  city  and  the  country. 

The  whole  aesociation  brotherhood  has  greatly 
profited  by  this  rare  Pauline  singleness  of  life 
purpose,  and  this  whole-hearted  life  activity. 

He  baa  been  in  himself  a  sort  of  embodiment 
or  impersonation  of  the  work.  Always  com¬ 
panionable  with  young  men,  every  department  of 
work  for  them  has  had  his  practical  sympathy. 
He  highly  appreciated  the  value  of  all  the 
machinery  neceeeary  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
tbe  orgacizat.on.  But  he  estimated  machinery 
at  its  right  value,  and  did  not  give  it  first  place 
in  his  affection  and  efforts.  His  heart  and  his 
hand  were  mere  engaged  in  that  part  of  tbe 
association  work  that  consists,  not  so  much  in 
the  appointment  of  committees,  in  the  organiz¬ 
ing  of  workers  and  conventions,  and  in  tbe  ron- 
struction  of  buildings,  as  in  the  hand-to  band 
work  wrought  out  in  personal  intercourse,  Bible 
study,  and  teaching,  and  in  all  those  quiet,  spir¬ 
itual,  personal  activities  which  grow  out  of  a 
living  faith  in  Christ  and  which  constitute  tbe 
heart  and  life  blood  ot  the  Association  work. 

His  personal  influence,  exerted  incessantly 
these  many  years  upon  tbe  lives  of  young  men 
one  by  one,  has  endeared  him  to  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  them,  many  of  whom  are  now  honored 
and  useful  in  professional,  business  and  church 
life,  and  all  of  whom  value  him  as  a  friend  asso¬ 
ciated  with  what  is  beat  in  their  character,  their 
lives  and  their  future.  R.  C.  M. 
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THE  LAST  DAT  AND  THE  FIRST. 

*  Our  calendar  ie  merely  a  convenience;  and  the 
reckoning  of  time  a  purely  arbitrary  arrange¬ 
ment.  Yet  they  both  marrelouely  affect  our  lives 
by  giving  significance  to  certain  days  over  others 
and  suggesting  new  meanings  from  the  broken 
flow  of  time.  We  climb  the  calendar  as  if  it 
were  a  mountain  across  the  way;  on  its  summit 
we  touch  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  and  the 
first  day  of  the  new.  Here  the  outlook  both 
ways  is  quite  new;  looking  backward  over  the 
familiar  path  or  forward  over  the  untro Jden  path 
we  see  something  unknown  before.  Often  the 
old  past  ie  more  interesting  in  this  new  outlook 
than  the  newer  and  nearing  future. 

This  ie  especially  true  of  the  views  had  from 
the  high  summit  of  last  year’s  calendar;  ninety- 
nine  ie  not  yet  so  much  to  us  as  ninety-eight. 
The  old  year  is  a  tried  acquaintance,  a  valued 
friend,  who  has  called  out  high  thoughts  and 
held  us  to  high  deeds.  Ihe  new  year  is  yet  de 
pendent  for  its  chief  interest ;  it  comes  to  take 
up  e  mply  what  the  old  lays  down.  The  heir  has 
not  yet  used  hie  inheritance;  be  has  bad  no 
time  to  make  additions  to  the  legacy.  But  we 
find  ourselves  expecting  much  from  ninety  nine; 
all  conditions  favor  the  making  of  a  new  record. 
Even  the  weather  indicates  a  sharp  contrast  be 
tween  the  old  year  and  the  new.  For  the  old 
year  with  us  on  the  sea-board  died  in  rain  and 
darkness,  while  the  new  year  woke  in  enow  and 
dazzling  ligiit.  It  was  fitting  that  tears  should 
turn  to  crystals  when  the  Spanish  flag  withdrew 
from  the  Western  0.:ean  and  the  South  Ssa 
almost  at  one  breath ;  the  graat  North  wind  has 
brought  health  and  hope  to  tbe  languishing,  de¬ 
spairing  tropics 

Besides  this,  the  first  day  of  ninety-nine 
spreads  a  fair  white  page,  a  world  of  untrodden 
enoir,  before  us;  tbe  footsteps  made  in  tbe  rain 
have  all  been  covered  It  ie  a  new  age  and  a 
new  op'portunity ;  tbe  revolution  ie  complete. 
Here  in  the  suburban  region  we  are  dependent 
on  tbe  snow  plough;  we  cannot  even  get  out  to 
church  till  this  rough  pioneer  has  led  the  way. 
'.Ve  follow  that  rude  path  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  follow  the  providence  which  we 
call  “destiny;"  we  may  not  be  eiactly  right, 
but  as  one  says  ‘  We  wobble  right."  It  ie 
ecough  if  we  reach  tbe  right  in  tbe  rnd  ;  if  we 
have  the  true  trend.  The  wriggling  roadway 
brings  us  to  the  sanctuary;  men  who  act  from 
good  motives  and  heroic  spirit  achieve  righteous¬ 
ness  at  laet  which  ie  real  glory. 

The  tonic  of  a  cold  wave  made  the  contrast  be  ¬ 
tween  the  laet  day  of  the  year  and  the  first.  Tbe 
transition  point  was  tbe  most  trying.  They 
who  came  last  out  of  town  bad  to  face  showers 
of  sleet.  Hail  cut  their  faces;  slush  froze  their 
feet.  It  was  a  dreary  plod  for  the  footman ;  it 
made  horses  miserable;  even  tbe  railways  were 
troubled  and  up  grades  exceedingly  treacherous. 
When  enow  was  declared  it  was  like  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Tbe  white  blanket  spread  ovpr  the  grass 
like  a  comforting  shelter.  Beneath  the  enow 
sheet  of  the  new  years’  day  it  revives  and  begins 
to  grow  Men  who  are  a  little  slower  in  their 
adjustments,  by  noon  begin  to  brighten  and  put 
on  fresh  and  fitting  attire.  The  boys  and  the 
enow  b  rds  bad  several  hours  the  start;  they 
entered  quick  into  the  new  conditions.  Before 
the  first  day  is  out  all  the  fret  and  fatigue  of 
the  change  are  forgotten  in  the  freshness  and 
light  which  the  cold  wave  brought  to  celebrate, 
to  aid  it  onward.  Doubt  and  distrust  do  not 
survive  such  a  transition.  Tbe  darkest  hours 
in  revolutions  are  just  those  before  the  first  day 
of  the  new  era. 

The  eun-r  se  of  tbe  first  day  of  this  year  was 
enough  to  make  any  man  an  optimist.  Let  us 
remember  that  there  ie  a  brighter  side  of  things 


both  here  and  beyond.  Let  us  look  for  tbe 
bright  side  and  cease  to  grumble  and  complain. 
No  man  finds  everything  to  bis  mind  exactly  in 
a  world  of  change  and  vicissitude;  but  every 
man  cm  if  he  will  find  enough  that  is  good  to 
make  him  glad.  On  such  a  first  day,  it  is  a 
shame  to  hunt  for  possible  evils,  to  anticipate 
remote  disasters,  to  borrow  trouble.  The  sun 
and  skies  conspire  to  banish  sad  thoughts  and 
prophecies  of  evil.  God  and  nature  join  to 
evoke  our  jubilant  praise.  The  comforting  view 
of  life  ie  this  of  almost  inspired  faith. 

“  In  just  that  very  place  of  His 
Where  He  hath  put  and  keepeth  you 
God  hath  no  other  thing  to  do.” 

R.  A.  S 


ON  THE  KIND’S  HIGHWAY. 

Last  Saturday  was  not  only  tbe  last  day  of 
the  week,  but  of  the  month  and  of  the  year ;  and 
so  was  a  day  to  suggest  a  good  many  sober  refiec 
tions.  If  it  bad  been  mid  summer,  and  a  pil 
grim  was  travelling  on  foot  over  a  long  distanci', 
tbe  noon  tide  hour  would  have  been  the  one  to 
lay  aside  his  staff,  and  lift  tbe  knapsack  from 
bis  shoulders,  and  stretching  himself  under 
some  oak  or  elm  by  the  roadside,  to  reckon  up 
the  milestones  he  bad  passed,  and  count  the 
ever  lessening  number  of  those  that  be  must 
pass  before  be  should  come  to  tbe  end. 

Sometimes  there  are  a  good  many  travellers  on 
the  same  road,  and  if  the  mid  day  hour  finds 
them  und  r  the  same  broad -spreading  tree,  they 
may  unbend  their  heavy  loads,  and  even  in  the 
matter  of  exchanging  their  experiences,  may  re¬ 
new  their  strength 

Such  was  the  happy  result  of  a  gathering 
last  Saturday  of  Presbyterian  pilgrims — cot 
too  many  or  too  few— but  just  enough  to  sit  all 
to;ietber  under  “Abraham’s  Oak,"  and  recount 
their  experiences  on  the  desert,  and  their  antici¬ 
pations  as  to  tbe  land  promised  to  their  fathers 

To  explain  :  a  number  of  our  city  pastors 
came  together  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
in  the  old  University  Place  Church,  which 
ie  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  more  than  one  genera¬ 
tion,  to  take  counsel  with  one  another  as  to  tbe 
coming  year.  It  was  not  a  “meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery,"  which  sometimes  has  too  much  an  air  of 
business,  in  which  the  members,  instead  of  ex¬ 
changing  experiences,  exchange  arguments,  and 
engage  in  discussions  which  may  be  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  even  eloquent,  but  which  are  not 
unfrequently  very  unpri  fitable. 

The  present  mecticg  was  not  ore  for  discus 
sion  If  there  were  any  questions  before  them, 
they  were  not  questions  of  doctrine  so  much  as 
of  tbe  inward  life— the  life  with  God,  tbe  life 
that  consists  in  doing  go  >d — not  on  a  great 
scale,  nor  in  the  public  eye,  but  in  secret,  in 
tbe  homes  of  the  poor ;  by  tbe  bed  side  of  the 
sick ;  in  the  hospital ;  wherever  tbe  suffering 
are  found,  in  times  of  sadness  and  depression ; 
when  one’s  courage  is  weak  and  his  heart  faint, 
then  is  the  time  for  brethren  to  lean  upon  one 
another,  and  upon  their  common  Lord  and 
Master. 

Of  course  these  consultations,  and  their  sug¬ 
gestions  one  to  another,  were  mingled  with  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  His 
guidance  in  the  year  to  come.  .Vs  the  laet  year 
bad  been  one  of  war,  they  prayed  that  the  year 
that  was  just  opening  might  be  one  of  unbroken 
peace,  and  not  of  peace  only,  but  of  peace  in 
righteousness. 

Tbe  effect  of  such  a  meeting  of  brethren — so 
informal  and  yet  so  tender — can  hardly  be  meas¬ 
ured.  It  IS  good  for  a  man  to  devote  hours  to 
study  and  reflection,  “to  commune  with  hie  own 
heart  and  be  still.  ’’  But  what  an  added  strength 
be  gains  when  be  can  lean  upon  a  brother,  and 
above  all  upon  that  Elder  Brother,  who  is  ever 
near,  and  ready  to  hold  up  all  who  call  upon 
him.  We  shall  look  to  see  the  h&ppy  influence 
of  this  day  of  communion  and  prayer  in  all  the 
coming  year. 


NOTHING  PERFECT  UNDER  THE  SUN. 

As  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  one  year,  and 
have  entered  on  another,  we  may  do  a  good  turn 
to  our  readers,  by  suggesting  that,  if  they  want 
to  have  a  year  of  peace  and  quietness,  they 
should  forbear  any  criticism  on  their  neighbors. 
“Whatever  ie  ie  right;"  and  whatever  iedone  “is 
for  the  beet  in  tbe  best  of  all  possible  worlds." 
We  have  found  that  even  the  criticism  of  a  book, 
or  even  a  single  passage  in  a  book,  strikes  a  dis¬ 
cordant  note  in  the  sweet  harmonies  of  life,  and 
makes  old  friends  cold  and  distant.  Even  a  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  a  slight  imperfection  in  a  hymn 
has  disturbed  the  rerenity  and  sweetness  of  daily 
intercourse.  But  physicians  tell  us  that  an  at¬ 
tack  of  disease  may  be  checked  by  a  slight  in¬ 
jection  of  tbe  virus  that  would  cause  an  attack  in 
a  healthy  constitution.  Following  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  it  occurs  to  us  that  tbe  pain  caused  by 
criticism  of  one  book  may  be  soothed  by  criti¬ 
cism  of  another.  Granted  that  “The  Hymnal" 
ie  not  absolutely  free  from  tbe  slightest  defect,  yet 
let  not  “Tbe  Church  Hymnary"  lift  up  its  horn 
on  high,  peradventure  a  worse  thing  be  proved 
against  it.  An  expert  in  such  matters  has  called 
our  attention  to  several  hymns,  or  parts  of  hymns, 
that  are  not  absolutely  perfect;  as,  for  example. 
Hymn  307  begins  with 

“  Jesus  comes,  his  conflict  over,” 
and  the  next  verse  reads : 

“  Yonder  throne  for  Him  erected 
Now  becomes  the  Victor’s  seat, 

So  the  Man  on  earth  rejected 
Angels  worship  at  His  feet.” 

The  rhyme  of  erected  with  rejected  ie  not  very 
felicitous  in  eacred  song. 

In  Hymn  510,  tbe  eecond  verse  runs  thus: 

‘‘  Thou  hast  died  for  me, 

From  all  misery.” 

Me  and  misery  make  a  very  poor  rhyme  which 
ie  not  improved  by  tbe  next  lines  which  differ 
only  in  being  longer: 

''And  distress  meto  dclii'cr. 

And  frmn  death  to  save  forever. 

I  am  by  thy  blood 
Reconciled  to  God.” 

Tbe  next  verse  runs  thus: 

*•  Grant  me  steadiness. 

Lord,  to  run  my  race; 

Following  thee  with  love  most  tender. 

So  that  Satan  man  >tot  hinder 
Me  by  craft  or  force. 

Further  Thou  my  course.” 

The  only  apolojy  for  this  is  that  it  is  apparent  y 
a  n  cms'ruction  from  a  bymn  that  is  nearly  two 
hundred  years  old  (to  be  exact,  1718, )  which  was 
aJopled  in  the  “Moravian  Colltctioo, ’’  from 
which  it  has  been  at  last  transplanted  into  this 
garden  of  the  Lord,  all  which  gives  a  certain 
historical  interest  to  the  quaint  old  thyme,  but 
for  preeent  use  in  devotions  of  the  sanctuary,  its 
place  might  be  better  filled  by  any  one  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  rhymes,  that  have  i.o  other  interest  than 
their  ant  quity. 

Some  of  these  hymns  are  not  only  hundreds  but 
nearly  two  thousand  years  old,  and  thrill  us  be¬ 
cause  of  their  aeeociations,  as  they  may  have 
been  sung  by  mart;  re  at  the  stake.  Hut  modern 
poetizing  can  “  devitalize"  a  bymn  written  by 
element,  of  Alexandria,  in  tbe  eecond  century, 
which  ie  thus  transmuted  into  English: 

"  Thou  art  our  holy  Lord, 

The  all-subduing  Word, 

Healer  of  strife, 

Thon  didst  thyself  abase, 

Th(tt  from  sin's  deep  disgrace 
Thon  mightest  save  our  race 
And  give  us  life  T’ 

Few  names  in  sacred  song  are  more  precious 
than  that  of  Reginald  Heber,  whoss  mieeionary 
bymn,  “From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains,"  has 
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gone  around  the  world,  but  even  hie  Bearing 
pinions  droop  in  Hymn  338: 

“  The  Lord  of  night,  from  Sinai’s  brow, 

Gave  forth  his  voice  of  thunder, 

And  Israel  lay  on  earth  below, 

Outstretched  in  fear  an<l  wonder. 
lii  uaith  his  feet  was  pitchy  night, 

And  at  his  left  hand  and  his  right 
The  rocks  were  rent  asunder.” 

Of  a  truth  it  would  take  the  most  powerful 
basso  on  earth  to  give  to  pitchy  night  a  tone  bo 
Eepulcbral,  that  it  would  eeem  to  have  come  out 
of  an  abyBB  of  unearthly  darkness  and  gloom. 

A  further  reading  would  probably  disclose 
other  selections  of  the  same  grade  of  poetry. 
But  three  or  four  are  enough  to  restore  the 
balance  with  the  former  criticism,  and  we 
only  ask  our  readers  to  put  on  their  spectacles 
(if  their  eyesight  be,  like  ours,  a  little  weak,) 
and  form  their  own  opinions,  and  not  quote 
us,  for  we  have  no  preference  that  would 
stand  a  moment  against  proof  on  the  other  side. 
We  have  learned  wisdom  from  David,  who  said, 
"My  soul  is  among  lions"  when  he  went  into 
the  business  of  making  a  hymn  book  I 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

A  correspondent  recalls  a  very  interesting  fact 
of  history,  that  the  Island  of  Ouba  once  be 
longed  to  England,  which  might  have  kept  it, 
and  in  that  case  we  should  have  had  no  war  ov<  r 
it,  at  least  none  with  Spain,  and  it  might  have 
nourished  in  peace  and  prosperity  to  this  day. 
The  story  is  briefly  told  as  follows : 

"In  the  year  1760,  when  George  the  Second 
died,  England  was  the  first  maritime  and  colo¬ 
nial  power  of  the  world.  During  the  four  pre 
ceding  years  she  had  been  the  active  ally  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Seven  Years’  W’ar.  Opposed  to  them  were 
France,  Austria,  Kussia  and  the  German  princes. 
In  1762,  Spain  was  drawn  into  this  war,  by  rea 
eon  of  her  so  called  ‘Family  Compact’  with 
France  Meanwhile  George  HI.  had  come  to 
the  throne  and  the  elder  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord 
Chatham,  gave  way,  as  Prime  Minister,  to  Lord 
Bute.  This  change  in  administration,  however, 
could  not  stay  the  tide  of  war,  already  at  full 
flood,  through  the  vigorous  measures  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  His  plan  of  campaign  was  carried  out,  re 
suiting,  among  other  victories,  in  the  capture  of 
‘The  Havana,’  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"This  was  in  1762,  when  already  the  allied 
countries  of  England  and  Prussia  were,  in  fact, 
though  in  a  measure  unconsciously,  in  the  drift 
towards  enlarged  constitutional  government;  and 
together  were  standing  against  the  despotic 
idea,  embodied  in  the  opposing  countries.  ‘Al¬ 
ready  England  was  learning  to  rest  its  strength 
upon  the  consolidation  and  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  and  Prussia,  under  Frederick,  was 
ruled  by  administrators  selected  for  their  fitness 
for  their  special  duties;  so  that  England  and 
Prussia  stood  for  the  earliest  expreesions  of  that 
movement,  which,  to  later  generations,  has  be¬ 
come  an  axiom— viz  ,  the  necessity  of  embody¬ 
ing  the  popular  will  in  a  representative  assem¬ 
bly,  as  the  source  of  national  strength.’ 

"Such  was  the  political  trend  of  England— 
towards  colonial  and  commercial  supremacy,  as 
well  as  towards  an  enlarged  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment— when  Lord  Bute  cut  off  the  conquered 
territories  from  all  possible  participation  in  these 
blessings.  Unfortunately  for  the  spread  of  polit¬ 
ical  and  religious  liberty.  Lord  Bute,  against 
the  other  members  of  the  Council,  would  have 
rebyored  to  Spain  the  conquered  islands  with¬ 
out  any  compensation.  He  was,  however,  un 
able  to  withstand  the  tide  of  unpopularity 
aroused  by  such  bald  treason,  and  a  compromise 
was  made,  whereby  Spain  received  again  Ouba 


and  the  Philippines  in  exchange  for  the  territory 
known  as  Florida,  extending  as  far  West  as  the 
Mississippi.  By  a  singular  coincidence  with  the 
late  treaty,  this  reversal  was  made  at  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763.  Most  of  the  Spaniards  left 
Florida  on  its  passing  over  to  Great  Britain, 
and  ‘twenty  years  of  English  poBsession  accom¬ 
plished  more  in  settling  and  in  improving 
Florida  than  two  hundred  years  of  Spanish  rule  I’ 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  what  Ouba  and 
the  Philippines  might  have  become,  if  they 
had  not,  by  this  ‘give  away’  policy,  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  despotism  and  superstition  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  ’’ 

Such  are  the  facts  of  history  as  given  by  our 
correspondent.  But  the  results  sre  not  so  cer¬ 
tain.  If  England  bad  kept  fast  hold  of  Ouba, 
it  is  not  probable  that  "the  ever  faithful  island" 
would  have  ever  been  so  oppressed  and  become 
euch  an  abyss  of  misery.  But  England  herself 
has  not  always  been  just  and  generous  in  the 
treatment  of  her  dependencies  When  Warren 
Hastings  was  brought  to  the  bar  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Burke  and  Chatham  and  Sheridan  pictured 
his  use  of  power  in  India  as  if  be  bad  been  a 
monster  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  After  that 
England’s  rule  was  better, but  even  as  late  as  the 
Mutiny,  there  were  wrongs  that  almost  j  ustified 
rebellion.  It  was  a  lesson  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
rule  in  justice,  a  lesson  which  she  heeded  and 
regarded,  and  has  thus  held  to  this  day  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  speaking  an¬ 
other  language  with  other  laws  and  another  re¬ 
ligion. 

Spain  also  bad  the  same  lesson,  but  she  never 
Irarned  anything.  Lea  <t  of  all  did  she  learn  the 
wiedom  of  softening  power  with  gentleness;  con¬ 
cealing  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove. 

Nor  has  England  much  to  boast  in  the  way  of 
success  in  her  West  Indian  possessions.  Jamaica 
is  at  this  moment  crying  out  that  her  prosperity 
is  destroyed,  and  asking  for  subsidies  from  the 
mother  country,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  Ouba  would  have  been  a  garden  of  EJen 
under  English  rule.  That  better  time  was  to  be 
reserved  to  the  cIos)  of  another  century,  when 
the  time  i  f  deliverance  had  fully  come ;  when 
the  course  of  events  seems  to  have  been  fitted  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  acd  in  coming  into 
the  possession  and  under -the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  "the  ever  faithful  island"  has 
"gravitated"  towards  "the  place  where  she 
would  be."  H.  M.  F. 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian  notices  what  it 
styles  "the  tragic  death, "of  Mr.  Severens,  a 
man  widely  known  and  respected  and  the  man 
ager  for  the  great  agricultural  seed  hojse  of  D. 
M.  Ferry  and  Company  of  Detroit.  He  was 
treated,  or  rather  neglected,  on  the  Christian 
Science  theory  tor  disease  or  ailment  of  any  sort 
or  kind,  and  finally  laid  vioient  hands  on  him¬ 
self,  December  22d.  Our  contemporary’s  com¬ 
ment  is  exactly  to  the  point:  "This  man  was 
naturally  a  most  estimable  man,  and  until  led 
away  by  this  monstrous  delusion,  a  man  of  un 
usually  clear  judgment.  In  an  evil  day  be  got 
into  the  company  of  these  pseudo-Christians. 
He  was  really  sick  and  over-worked.  They  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  he  only  thought  so.  He 
tried  all  that  they  could  do  for  him,  which  was 
really  to  do  nothing.  He  felt  that  his  brain  was 
giving  way  under  the  strain  ;  but  they  persuaded 
him  that  he  only  thought  so.  Finally  the 
collapse  came  and  he  committed  suicide.  We 
have  always  contended  that  this  so  called  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  had  its  uses,  when  disease  was  only 
imaginary,  and  the  nerves  alone  required  rest. 
But  it  is  the  veriest  humbug  when  some  real 
physical  disintegration  has  commenced ;  and  its 
false  teachers  ought  to  pay  the  severest  penalty 
that  could  be  enacted.  According  to  their  the¬ 
ory  this  could  not  hurt  them ;  as  long  as  it  left 
to  them  the  privilege  of  thinking  they  were  ail 
right.” 


THREE  NOBLE  LITES. 

The  year  that  has  just  gone,  has  taken  from  us 
even  in  its  very  last  week,  three  lives  whore  de¬ 
parture  has  left  the  world  poorer.  The  first  of 
these  is  Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont,  the  father 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  the  second, 
James  Lampbier,  the  father  of  the  Fulton 
Street  Prayer-meeting,  and  the  third,  Robert 
McBurney,  the  father  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  of  this  city.  The  venerable 
Senator  departs,  crowned  with  the  evergreen 
tributes  of  affectionate  esteem  and  loyal  love. 
The  pioneer  of  the  noon  prayer-meeting  is 
crowned  with  the  garlands  that  still  keep  green 
the  memory  of  Harlan  Page  and  Isabella  Graham. 
The  faithful  promoter  of  ydung  men’s  piety  and 
mutual  oversight  wears  a  crown  of  piecioue 
laurel,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  men  who 
found  him  a  friend  and  brother  in  a  time  of 
need. 

The  lesson  of  such  great  lives  is  that  they  are 
made  by  character  and  achievement  going  to¬ 
gether.  Those  who  lift  themselves  to  real  emi¬ 
nence  by  great  genius  are  few.  These  lives  were 
happy  because  they  were  truly  good.  The  moral 
beauty  will  always  b?  found  among  the  quiet, 
unobtrusive  and  unobserved,  who  have  the 
precious  jewel  of  unselfish  goodness  In  their 
breasts. 

Here  is  the  real  basis  of  our  good  wishes  for 
each  other.  If  we  felt  that  happiness  meant 
conspicuity.  fame,  wealth,  success  in  great 
things,  we  should  confess  that  our  wishes  were 
an  attempt  to  cheat  ourselves  and  our  friends. 
Not  so,  when  we  realize  the  worth  of  a  really 
good  life,  whose  aim  is  to  fill  a  little  sphere  with 
sunshine  and  to  be  as  happy  as  a  pure  epirit 
and  a  holy  purpose  can  make  a  human  soul. 
Happiness  is  a  matter  of  our  own  heart  and  fire 
side.  We  take  this  domestic  joy  into  our  public 
life  ae  our  mothers  took  coals  from  the  hearth 
at  home  to  keep  them  warm  when  they  went  into 
the  chilly  churches  of  that  olden  time.  And  if 
the  happy  firesides  are  fewer  to  day  than  they 
might  be  and  ought  to  be,  is  it  not  because  men 
and  women  are  going  outside  to  seek  that  which 
they  might  find  so  much  more  naturally  and 
lichly  within  ? 

Another  feature  of  this  perfect  life  is  that  it 
does  not  have  to  strike  a  balance  beween  joys 
and  sorrows  in  order  to  call  itself  happy.  The 
very  essence  of  discontent  is  in  such  a  vein  of 
life  ae  to  put  up  a  debit  and  credit  column  over 
against  each  other  atd  make  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  spirits  a  summary  of  contrasted  ex¬ 
periences.  That  is  the  sort  of  moral  mathemat¬ 
ics  which  some  think  useful,  but  proves  a  mis¬ 
erable  quagmire  in  which  men  sink  and  suffo¬ 
cate.  Profit  and  loss  come  into  the  outward 
estate,  but  never  into  the  inward  estate,  unless 
a  man  betrays  his  own  soul.  The  true  man  is 
not  afflicted  with  the  selfishness  that  counts  its 
disciplines  among  the  sorrows.  The  theory  of 
his  life  is  that  "all  things  work  together  for 
good."  He  knows  how  and  why.  To  be  God’s 
co-worker  anywhere,  any  while,  is  to  him  a  suffi¬ 
cient  joy.  To  "overcome  evil  with  good;"  to 
cast  out  darkness  with  light ;  to  overcome  hate 
or  malice  with  love ;  this  is  to  be  unspeakably 
blessed  and  unceasingly  happy.  R.  A.  S. 

Though  American  authority  is  questioned  on 
Iloilo,  one  of  the  Philippines,  it  is  very  likely 
to  continue  popular  in  Porto  Rico,  where  it  is 
undisputed,  and  for  substantial  reasons — the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  budget  for  this  new  year  from 
4, (XX), 000  pesos  to  1,700,000  pesos  being  one  of 
them ;  and  the  customs  taxes  will  also  be  much 
lighter.  In  a  word,  the  whole  financial  theory 
is  revolutionized;  whereas  it  was  guaged  to 
secure  the  last  penny  possible  for  the  public 
treasury,  the  present  purpose  is  to  carry  on  the 
government  with  proper  regard  to  economy, 
with  no  extravagant  salaries  on  the  part  of  offi¬ 
cials,  and  honesty  in  all  departments. 
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A  BELOTED  PHYSICIAN. 

Dr.  Eklwarda  Hall,  who  died  at  his  home,  17 
Elaat  Bixty-aixth  etreet,  December  10th,  1898, 
WBB  a  man  greatly  belored.  Inheriting  the  ster¬ 
ling  qualities,  the  public  spirit  of  a  New  Erg- 
land  ancestry  of  preachers,  organiaere,  patriots 
and  educatcrs,  he  faithfully  and  ably  served  hie 
generation. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall  of  Middle 
Granville,  New  York,  was  the  eon  of  Hon.  Willie 
Hall  of  Sulton,  Maaeachaaetts,  a  dietinguiahed 
servant  of  hie  country  in  Revolutionary  days. 
Hie  maternal  grandfather  was  Deacon  Daniel 
Emerson  of  Hollia,  New  Hampshire,  of  indomita 
ble  energy,  a  promoter  of  the  higher  education 
of  woman,  whose  son.  Professor  Joseph  Emerson 
of  Andover,  was  the  educator  of  Mary  Lyons  of 
Mount  Holyoke. 

Dr.  Hall’e  school  days  were  spent  under  the 
care  of  Judge  John  Hall,  at  the  Ellington 
Academy,  Connecticut  He  graduated  at  Ham¬ 
ilton  College,  New  York,  in  the  class  with  Hon. 
Theodore  W.  Dwight  of  the  Law  School,  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Kendall  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mie- 
aions.  Rev.  L.  Merrill  Miller  of  Ogdensburgb, 
New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Nelson  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  While  in  college, 
a  grant  of  $20,000  was  given  Hamilton  College, 
from  the  Legislature,  through  the  influence  of 
her  brother.  Attorney  General  Willie  Hall. 

Dr.  Hall  went  to  California,  sailing  “around 
the  horn”  in  1819,  and  hie  pioneer  experiences 
were  full  of  adventure. 

He  graduated  at  Albany  Medical  College,  was 
appointed  resident  physician  at  Blackwell’s 
Island,  and  had  charge  of  the  moving  of  the 
1,000  children  to  the  Hospital  on  Randall’s 
Island.  His  zeal  in  the  advancement  of  medi¬ 
cal  science,  hie  skill,  and  tact,  combined  with 
hie  genial,  sympathetic  nature  to  make  him  emi¬ 
nently  Buccesalul  in  the  profession  he  loved  and 
adorned ;  a  true  Christian  physician,  minister 
ing  also  to  the  souls  of  hie  patients.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Pbyei 
ciane  and  Surgeons,  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York ;  trustee  of  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  a  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Rutgers  Female  College,  and  a  life 
member  of  the  New  England  Society.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Chambers,  Esq.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  One 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  he  was  the  devoted  friend  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall. 

Dr.  Edwards  Hall  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
its  Chinese  Sabbath-school,  the  friend  of  these 
strangers  who  gave  him  their  heart’s  gratitude 
and  reverence.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
building  of  a  chapel  in  Haloo  Sanin,  China, 
the  home  of  the  school  he  taught  for  many  years, 
who  is  now  in  his  native  land  giving  out  to 
many  heathen,  the  lessons  he  received  here.  An 
other  Chinees  whom  he  led  to  Christ,  was  “at 
the  beautiful  Gate,’’  waiting  to  welcome  him 
home. 

Dr.  Hall  had  been  failing  for  months,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  Heaven’s  joys.  He  loved  to 
talk  of  God,  of  the  wonders  of  His  creation,  of 
His  providence,  especially  of  the  awakening  of 
heathen  nations,  and  all  forces  bringing  about 
the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Hall  and  two  daughters.  Miss  Charlotte 
Chambers,  and  Sara  Frances,  wife  of  A.  Eugene 
Austin,  M.D.,  were  with  him  in  his  last  hours. 

At  day-break  the  Saviour  came  near  to  receive 
him  to  Himself;  his  loved  ones  prayed  in  turn, 
and  sang  gently,  “In  the  cross  of  Christ  I 
glory.  ’  ’  He  moved  his  hand  in  response.  The 
Psalms,  and  the  Saviour’s  words  of  strength  and 
cheer  were  spoken.  Thus  peacefully  he  passed  to 
be  with  Him  where  He  was  and  to  behold  His 
glory. 

The  funeral  services  were  called  “a  corona 
tion. ’’  The  soft  music  of  the  quartette  was 


triumphant.  Many  wreathe  and  flowers  and 
palms  from  societies  and  friends  adorned  the 
place.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Sage  Mackay,  the 
new  pastor  of  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Reformed 
Collegiate  Church,  preached  from  these  words : 
“In  my  Father's  House  are  many  mansions, ’’ 
a  sermon  full  of  uplifting  pathos  that  brought 
heaven  so  close  that  the  home  seemed  flooded 
with  a  foretaste  of  its  glory.  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Russell  Booth  spoke  of  the  blesaednees  of  being 
there,  and  closed  with  a  fervent  prayer. 

A  service  followed,  conducted  in  Chinese  by 
Rev.  Hini  Kin ;  at  its  close,  the  Chinese  rose 
and  those  whom  he  had  helped  to  know  Jesus, 
sang  softly  of  him,  “Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.’’ 

Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  and  Elder 
William  Campbell,  conducted  the  services  at 
the  grave  at  Woodlawn,  the  following  morning. 

On  Christmas  evening,  a  memorial-service  was 
held  at  the  church,  by  the  Chinese  Sunday- 
school  commemorating  Rev.  Or.  John  Hall,  their 
Beloved  Pastor,  and  Dr.  Edwards  Hall,  their 
Beloved  Physician. 


Dr.  R.  R.  Booth,  the  Moderator  of  the  Seesion 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  together  with  the 
latter,  have  arranged  for  the  supply  of  that  pul 
pit  during  January  and  February  of  the  new 
year.  Dr.  H.  M.  Boutb,  President  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  preached  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  new  year,  and  will  be  followed, 
January  8th,  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  New 
York,  in  the  morning,  and  at  4  P.M.,  by  Dr.  A. 
J.  F.  Behrends  of  the  Central  Coogregational 
Church,  Brooklyn.  January  15tb,  President 
Francis  L  Patton  of  Princeton  will  preach ;  on 
January  22d,  at  11  A.M. ,  Dr.  Thomas  Cuming 
Hall,  and  at  4  P.M.,  Dr.  David  Gregg  of  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  is  expected 
to  officiate.  The  last  Sunday  in  January,  the 
29tb,  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  is], named  for 
morning  and  four  o’clock  eermon.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  for  February  5th  are  Drs.  A.  T.  Pierson, 
A.M,,  and  R.  R.  Meredith  P.M  ;  Professor 
George  T,  Purves,  12lh;  19th,  President  Patton, 
A.M.,  with  Dr.  Chirles  H.  Parkhurst,  P.M.  ; 
February  2Gth,  Thomas  Cuming  Hall,  D.D., 
A.M.,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  of  Rut- 
Rutgers  Church,  at  4  o'clock,  P.M. 


And  last,  but  not  least,  St.  Louis  is  ruminat¬ 
ing  as  to  what  she  shall  do  to  properly  markithe 
recurrence  of  the  centenary  of  the  “Louisiana 
Purchase’’ — our  entrance  upon  “Imperialism’’ 
— in  1803.  Buffalo,  we  notice,  claims  to  have 
moved  in  the  matter  in  advance  of  her  sister  city 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Lake.  We  trust  the 
rivalry,  should  such  there  be,  will  be  in  the 
beat  of  spirit,  thus  illustrating  the  improved  re¬ 
latione  of  men  and  cities  in  these  prosperous  and 
enlightened  times.  The  two  could  be  so  developed, 
perhaps,  as  to  complement  each  other,  and  thus 
surpass  even  the  great  Chicago  event,  or  that  of 
Philadelpha  in  1876— equally  grand  in  its  ad¬ 
vance  on  every  previous  und  rtaking  of  the  sort. 
The  steamers  would  take  us  over  night  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 


The  very  successful  expositions  recently  held 
at  Nashville  and  Omaha  have  bsgotten  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  other  of  our  chief  cities,  and 
Philadelphia  is  moving  for  a  Commercial  Expo¬ 
sition  this  very  new  year,  and  which  Congress 
has  just  seconded  by  an  appropriation  of  $350,  - 
000— provided  as  much  more  is  locally  forthcom 
ing.  Buffalo,  a  finer  city  than  many  seem  to 
know,  with  her  electric  plant,  namely,  Niagara 
Falls,  is  also  contemplating  an  all  around  expo 
sition  of  her  trade  and  resour.'es,  industrial,  bis 
torical,  educational,  etc.,  to  come  otf  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  of  1901 — the  first 
year  of  the  new  century.  Detroit  is  also  consid 
ering  of  the  matter  of  an  exposition  of  her 
wealth  and  enterprise,  and  that  of  her  splendid 
tributary  region. 


JUSTICE  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

About  the  moat  romantic'episode  in  all  the 
wide  Pacific. is  that  of  the  British  ship.  Bounty, 
whose  crew]  of  mutineers]!  landed  on  Pitcairn 
Island,  a]great  rock  which  lifts  its  upland  cov¬ 
ering  of  soil  mid-way  between  Australia  and  the 
South  American  coast— its  dimensions  as  to 
length  being  but  two  miles  by  one  and  a  little 
more  in  width.  The  few  natives  found  on  the 
island  and  the  rebellious  crew,  soon  became  an 
orderly  and]even  a  deeply  religious  community, 
under  tbe*^  leadership  of  Captain  Adams,  and 
from  1779, ]the  year  of  landing,  until  the  present 
decade  no  outrageous  crime,  or  any  calling  for 
severe  punishment,  was  committed,  a  moat  ex¬ 
emplary  morality  obtaining  and  being  handed 
on,  from  the  first  to  the  succeeding  generations. 
A  special  interest  has  been  taken  in  their  wel¬ 
fare  by  British  Christians,  the  Queen  having; 
years  ago  sent  them  a  church  organ,  and  proba¬ 
bly  no  other  community  under  heaven  is  more 
devout']and  regular  in  their  church  attendance. 
There  being  but  141  of  them,  and  co  one  being 
required  to  remain  at  home  lest  thieves  break 
through  and  steal  the  family  treasure,  the  whole 
population  to  the  youngest  babe,  may  and  doubt¬ 
less  does  attend. 

But  this  remote  dot  of  an  island,  though  sa 
separate  from,  is  yet  a  part  of  a  sin  cursed 
world,  and  though  singularly  warded  through 
its  isolation,  and  by  the  humble  piety  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  for  a  hundred  years,  it  was  inevitable  that 
this  could  not  always  be,  that  the  tempter  would 
come.  And  so  it  has  proved,  and  the  first  crime 
of  which  we  have  account,  like  that  of  Cain, 
was  of  the  blackest  hue,  nothing  less  than 
murder.  This  crime,  the  first  in  the  history  of 
that  little  community  took  place  about  two 
years  and  a  half  ago,  but  is  only  recently 
learned  by  the  great  world,  its  scene  being 
well  out  of  the  usual  course  of  ships  and  steam¬ 
ers.  A  young  man  named  Christie  murdered  s 
young  woman  and  her  babe  and  flung  their  bodies 
over  a  cliff  into  the  sea.  His  crime  was  discov¬ 
ered,  and  be  made  a  full  confession ;  but  jus¬ 
tice  as  conceived  of  by  that  Bible  instructed 
people  was  not  appeased  or  deflected  in  any  way. 

The  facts,  it  appears,  were  all  referred  to  the 
Home  Qovernmeot,  and  he  was  held  a  prisoner 
until  a  British  man  of  war  arrived  with  a  com¬ 
mission  to  try  him.  This  was  carried  out  with 
all  proper  circumspection  and  form  on  board 
ship.  He  was  convicted  of  the  crime,  and  the 
fatal  sentence  was  carried  out  at  the  yard  arm, 
witnessed,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  by  at  least  the 
older  islanders.  The  trial  and  executicn  naturally 
made  a  great  impression  ;  and  her  judicial  errand 
performed,  we  are  told,  as  the  ship  sailed  away  the 
people,  ranged  on  a  headland,  could  be  beard 
singing,  “God  Save  the  Queen.’’ 


All  Spanish  intimations  of  American  ra¬ 
pacity,  if  they  were  once  in  the  saddle,  are 
disposed  of  in  a  way  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
subtlest  of  enemies,  as  the  Porto  Ricans  take 
to  other  things  American— the  best  of  their 
youth  want  an  English  education !  In  fact 
this  is  the  cry  now,  the  demand  for  competent 
teachers  has  already  begun,  and  non  sectarian 
schools  on  the  American  public  school  plan  are 
being  established  in  some  of  the  larger  towns. 
Several  of  our  military  commanders  are  favora¬ 
ble  to  this  work,  being  quite  surprised  to  find 
both  parents  and  children  so  eager  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  o!  public  education.  The  opportunity  for 
men  and  especially  young  women  who  have  been 
trained  in  our  American  public  schools,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  have  had  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing,  is  one  not  to  be  overlooked.  And  the  same 
condition  of  things,  essentially,  will  soon  be 
apparent  in  Cuba.  Fortunate  the  teacher  who 
in  addition  to  usual  requisites,  is  able  to  speak, 
or  even  understand,  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Bequests  of  $1000  each  to  the  Ooatesville  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  to  our  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Boards,  are  contained  in  the  will  of 
Washington  B.  Mendenhall  of  Philadelphia,  who 
died  at  Atlantic  City  on  November  27th. 
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HEATEN— A  lOCALITY. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  Christmas  Day  In  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Church  by  the  pastor,  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  D.D. 

'  ‘  Have  this  mind  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  Ood, 
counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  Ood,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the 
form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  man," — Philippiane,  2:  5,6,7. 

We  have  made  use  here  of  the  revised  reading, 
both  as  being  more  accurate  and  more  expressive. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  Lord’s 
entrance  into  the  world  at  Bethlehem  can  be 
taken  and  considered  that  the  preacher  never 
feels  himself  at  loss  for  a  theme  at  this  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  great  annual  festival  of  the  church. 
Only  it  must  be  stated  that  if  we  who  preach 
are  going  to  bs  entirely  exempt  from  perplexity 
of  the  sort,  it  must  be  because  we  accept  this 
Bethlehem  Redeemer  in  his  divine  infinitude. 
It  is  small  work  preaching  every  25th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  on  the  birth  of  a  small  Christ.  It  is  small 
work  and  it  is  tiresome  work.  And  by  a  small 
Christ  I  do  not  mean  small  in  his  body  but 
small  in  bis  meaning,  finite  in  the  reaches  of 
his  life,  and  only  a  man  in  his  genius  and  mis¬ 
sion.  If  this  little  Christmas  Jesus  is  only  a 
man-child,  then  we  are  under  pretty  heavy  con¬ 
tract  in  trying  to  expatiate  upon  him  effectively 
every  winter  solstice:  it  taxes  the  original  fecun 
dity  of  the  pulpit  and  loads  still  more  heavily 
the  devout  forbearance  of  the  pew. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  Ood  child  that 
we  are  concerning  ourselves  with,  then  we  are  on 
a  circumference  that  never  returns  into  itself 
again  and  we  can  go  on  preaching  Christmas 
sermons  until  time  gets  tired  and  the  world 
grows  old. 

My  interest  this  morning  in  Christ’s  advent 
into  the  world  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  rubs  out 
so  much  of  the  distance  that  is  ordinarily 
thought  of  as  separating  the  world  we  live  in 
and  the  world  he  came  from.  The  children  can 
understand  what  I  mean  by  that  if  I  say  to 
them  this:  There  is  a  little  red  world  off,  in  the 
sky  quite  by  itself  that  we  call  by  the  name  of 
the  planet  Mars.  In  certain  respects,  it  is  much 
like  the  world  that  we  live  upon.  People  have 
been  studying  it  carefully  these  last  years  with 
their  telescopes,  and  some  queer  and  interest! eg 
discoveries  have  been  made.  It  has'been  im 
agined  that  there  may  be  people  living  up  there. 
Still  when  we  have  closed  up  our  telescopes  and 
look  away  into  the  sky  and  see  that  little  red  dot 
shining  so  small  and  silently  all  by  itself,  it 
seems  so  fearfully  far  away  that  we  come  to 
think  it  is  not  exactly  a  real  thing  after  all. 
We  see  it  in  a  bright  clear  evening,  but.'it  might 
about  as  well  be  a  picture  for  all  the  real  effect 
it  produces  upon  us  or  all  the  real  interest  we 
feel  in  it.  You  will  have  to  throw  some  sort  of 
a  bridge  across,  or  run'some  kind  of  a  telephone 
wire,  before  the  little  round  world  up  there  will 
begin  to  be  a  thing  that  will  denote  much  to 
you  or  that  you  will  have  much  care  for. 
Thoughts  work  mostly  at  short  range.  It  is 
not  easy  to  be  greatly  interested  in  a  thing  a 
hundred  thousand  miles  away.  Indeed  a  thing 
is  never  quite  real  to  us  so  long  as  it  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  miles  away.  But  if  we  could  get 
a  piece  of  that  Mars  close  by,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
see  it  and  handle  it,  everything  so  far  as  relates 
to  your  feelings  about  it  would  be  instantly 
changed.  You  know  there  are  what  we  call  fall¬ 
ing  stars,  blazing  stones  sometimes  go  fiying 
through  the  air,  (you  have  yourselves  seen  them 
occasionally  in  the  evening, )  and  fall  to  the  earth 
and  sometimes  fall  with  such  tremendous  speed 
and  power  as  to  bury  themselves  several  feet 
under  ground.  Some  have  thought  that  these 
falling  stars  are  simply  bits  of  some  old  planet, 
(like  Mars,  for  instance,)  that  has  crushed  itself 
into  fragments  by  running  against  some  other 
planet.  But  however  that  may  be,  supposing 
that  some  one  of  you  boys  could  get  hold  of  one 


of  those  blazing  rocks  that  have  tumbled  down, 
say  from  Mars,  and  could  knock  off  a  piece, 
(after  it  had  gotten  cool,)  a  piece  small  enough 
so  that  you  could  handle  it,  bring  it  close  to 
your  eye  and  feel  of  it ;  and  then  finally  by  ex¬ 
amining  it  sharply  could  find  the  word  “Mars” 
written  on  it.  Then  how  do  you  suppose  you 
would  feel  when  you  went  out  in  the  evening 
and  locked  up  into  the  sky  and  saw  that  red 
star,  that  little  blushing  world  that  your  little 
stone  chip  fell  down  from  f  It  might  still  be  a 
good  ways  away,  but  you  would  look  at  it  with 
big,  interested  eyes  and  would  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  was  a  real  thing.  You  would  know 
that  it  was  there  and  you  would  be  as  sure  of 
it  as  you  are  that  the  earth  you  live  on  is  here. 

Still  a  sliver  of  rock  is  not  much,  even  if  the 
word  "Mare”  is  written  on  it.  And  so  suppos¬ 
ing  instead  of  its  being  a  rock  that  slips  down, 
blazing  hot,  into  your  door-yard,  it  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  you,  post  marked  "Mare,”  stamped 
"December,  1897,”  for  unless  their  postal  facili¬ 
ties  are  a  good  deal  nimbler  than  ours,  it  would 
require  at  least  a  year  to  reach  you.  If  only  a 
stone  dropped  down  all  you  would  know  about 
Mars  would  be  that  it  was  made  out  of  stone ; 
but  if  a  letter  came  down,  written  in  such  a  way 
that  you  could  read  it,  you  would  know  that 
there  was  somebody  up  there.  Mars  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  interesting,  you  see;  and  when  you 
went  out  in  the  evening  and  looked  up  to  the 
beautiful  world  you  would  wonder  what  sort  of 
people  they  were  there,  what  they  were  doing 
and  whether  they  were  much  like  us.  It  is  no 
nearer  than  it  was  before,  but  it  is  coming  to 
mean  a  great  deal  to  you. 

Still  a  letter  is  nothing  but  paper  and  ink  and 
envelope  and  postage  stamp.  It  is  better  than 
the  stone  that  tumbled  down  and  that  you 
knocked  a  piece  from,  but  supposing  instead  of 
sending  a  letter,  the  man  up  there  in  Mars,  or 
the  boy  who  was  going  to  write  it,  came  himself. 
I  do  not  know  how,  but  never  mind  now.  It 
was  thought  once  that  people  could  never  get 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  they  can,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  get  across  to  Mars  sometime,  or  they 
get  across  from  Mars  here.  But  the  point  is, 
supposing  someone  should  come  down  from  there, 
baggage  and  all,  and  you  should  look  at  his 
trunk  or  his  gripsack  and  find  a  "Mars”  label 
on  it,  printed  "Inter- Stellar  Express  Company,” 
so  that  you  would  know  it  was  not  sent  from 
Jersey  or  California,  but  from  Mars;  and  how 
wonderfully  interested  you  would  be  in  him  and 
how,  when  you  had  looked  him  over,  you  would 
rush  out  of  doors,  if  it  were  evening  when  he 
arrived,  and  look  away  off  to  the  little  red  world 
shining  up  there  in  the  sky  from  which  the 
stranger  had  just  arrived.  And  although  so  far 
away,  how  real  it  would  be  to  you  I  Real  f 
Real  as  your  own  bed-room  or  door  yard. 

Now  it  is  in  some  such  way  that  we  have  to 
be  assisted  before  we  can  become  interested  in 
any  far-away  place  that  we  have  never  visited; 
we  cannot  feel  such  a  place  to  be  real  till  some 
real  token  has  reached  us  from  the  place.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  coming  into 
the  world  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem  has  always 
meant  so  much  to  people.  It  has  helped  to  make 
real  to  them  the  place  that  he  came  from.  Those 
of  us  that  are  younger  and  those  of  us  that  are 
older  can  think  and  sing  and  pray  a  good  deal 
about  heaven  without  its  denoting  enough  to 
us  to  make  our  meditation  of  any  particular 
value.  The  boy  can  imagine  that  that  ruddy 
little  star  up  in  the  evening  sky  is  a  world  solid 
and  actual  as  the  one  we  live  on,  but  it  would 
never  quite  seem  so  to  him  till  he  could  close 
his  hand  upon  a  gritty  little  pebble  that  had 
slipped  down  from  that  world  into  his  own 
pocket.  We  always  want  something  real  to  lean 
on  and  to  tie  to.  It  is,  therefore,  that  we  help 
not  only  the  children,  but  ourselves  by  making  a 
great  deal  of  the  fact  that  the  Jesus  who  appeared 
in  Bethlehem  did  not  begin  here  in  the  same  j 


way  that  other  children  do,  but  that  He  came 
here  from  outside ;  from  another  world ;  a  sort 
of  divine  immigrant;  like  those  that  begin  life 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  come  and  live 
here  later  on.  If  you  see  a  Frenchman  arriving 
by  steamer  at  the  dock,  you  may  know  nothing 
of  the  France  from  which  he  comes,  but  be  is  so 
definite  a  thing  himself  that  you  know  his  coun¬ 
try  must  be  so  also.  He  is  so  real  that  it  gives 
your  thoughts  of  France  something  fixed  and 
solid  to  cluster  around. 

We  may  suppose  that  a  great  many  of  our 
imaginings  about  heaven  are  mistaken  and  vis¬ 
ionary  and  certain  to  be  proved  such  when  we 
ourselves  reach  heaven ;  but  if  the  idea  of  heaven 
is  to  be  of  any  service  to  us  before  we  reach 
there,  there  will  have  to  be  even  here  enough 
of  the  real  about  it  to  give  our  thoughts  and 
anticipations  at  least  a  sure  footing ;  and  that 
sure  footing  we  get  when  we  distinctly  contem¬ 
plate  the  Child  of  Bethlehem  and  the  Man  of 
Galilee  as  a  Being  who  came  out  of  the  heavenly 
world  in  order  to  visit  a  little  while  in  our 
earthly  world.  Heaven  is  just  as  real  as  this 
Child  was  real  that  came  to  the  earth  from 
heaven.  We  need  not  complain  that  that  does 
not  reach  a  great  way  nor  give  us  any  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  definite  knowl^ge  about  the 
heavenly  world.  Neither  does  the  rock  fallen 
down  out  of  the  sky  give  the  boy  any  considera¬ 
ble  amount  of  definite  knowledge  about  the  planet 
Mare,  but  it  does  give  him  the  safe  starting 
point  for  bis  thoughts  about  Mara  to  run  out 
from.  At  least— and  this  is  the  important  point 
— it  prevents  Mars  from  being  to  him  merely  a 
word,  simply  a  name  given  to  something  that 
might  just  as  well  be  nothing  so  far  as  all  effect 
upon  his  sentiments  or  upon  him  personally  is 
concerned. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  there  is  great 
danger  in  materializing  these  things.  You  can¬ 
not  read  the  Apocalyptic  description  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  without  feeling  that,  with  its  walls 
and  gates,  its  avenues  and  mansions,  it  will  be 
as  substantial  an  affair  as  the  original  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  When  we  try  to  spiritualize  matters  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  point,  we  get  into  the  region 
where  the  ordinary  polarities  do  not  work  and 
no  data  are  left  us  from  wbjch  to  calculate  our 
mental  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  with  ideas 
something  as  it  is  with  a  balloon  which  requires 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  solid  weight  before 
a  rudder  can  be  rigged  up  that  will  be  good  fur 
anything  to  steer  by.  A  world  that  is  simply  a 
spirit  world  is  not  a  world  that  we  can  either 
think  about  with  any  safety  or  that  we  are  qual¬ 
ified  to  have  any  particular  interest  in.  There 
is  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  thinking  that 
the  more  unlike  this  earth  you  imagine  a  thing 
to  be,  the  more  heavenly  it  is.  Christ  was  some¬ 
where  before  he  was  here,  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  that  "where”  is  essentially 
unlike  any  other  where.  Human  choirs  will  not 
become  angelic  choirs  by  undertaking  to  sing 
falsetto. 

Heaven  is  undoubtedly  a  locality.  The  first 
Paradise  which  was  certainly  an  exceedingly 
commendable  Paradise,  was  a  locality  and  there 
has  been  in  the  meantime  no  such  change  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  as  to  indicate  that  a 
Paradise  that  is  not  local  would  be  any  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  original.  All  such  Scriptural  ex¬ 
pressions  as  the  "New  Heaven,”  and  the  "New 
Earth,”  fall  directly  into  line  with  what  we  are 
here  saying.  That  does  not  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  suppose  that  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
by  which  the  present  ones  are  to  be  replaced 
will  not  show  an  advance  over  the  ones  first  es. 
tablished:  but  though  the  earth  be  "new,”  it 
is  going  to  be  "earth”  still;  and  though  the 
heavens  be  "new”  they  are  going  to  be  the 
"heavens”  still.  God  does  not  discard  his 
types;  his  initial  movements  are  infinitely  wise 
and  he  never  ceases  to  respect  them.  One  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  geologists  is  that  the  texts 
which  God  laid  down  for  himself  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  earth  he  has  continued  to  stand  by.  The 
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am  male  and  dowera  that  are  produced  to-day  are 
true  to  the  biological  principles  that  aeeertad 
themeelves  in  the  animals  and  flowers  that  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  creative  week.  But  what 
geology  teaches  us  in  one  way,  astronomy  teaches 
us  in  another  way  and  shows  that  away  out  in 
the  celestial  spaces  stretching  so  far  beyond  us 
that  it  would  take  a  flash  of  light  a  thousand 
years  to  jump  the  interval,  things  are  made  in 
the  same  way  and  work  in  the  same  way  that 
they  do  here.  In  ail  the  wide  area  covered  by 
astronomy,  and  the  still  wider  area  covered  by 
spectroscopy  there  is  no  sign  of  God’s  getting 
tired  of  the  law  of  things  as  it  obtains  in  regions 
nearer  home.  So  that  put  heaven  where  you 
please,  if  you  put  it  anywhere,  everything  is  in 
favor  of  its  being  structurally  a  good  deal  like 
what  we  are  familiar  with  here.  One  might 
about  as  well  part  with  his  identity  at  death 
as  be  thrust  into  a  realm  that  is  structurally 
distinct  from  the  one  we  are  used  to. 

We  are  not  conjuring  up  any  theory  of  the 
heavenly  world— we  are  eimply  trying  to  conform 
with  the  suggestions  of  an  enlightened  sense, 
and  with  the  intimations  of  a  Bible  interpreted 
simply,  and  in  that  way  avoid  the  necessity  of 
conjuring  up  theories. 

This  fixed  fact  of  locality  is  a  great  help  to 
us.  It  inetantly  possesses  all  this  matter  of  the 
heavenly  with  the  steadying  feature  of  the  real 
— the  real  as  opposed  to  the  visionary ;  the  real 
as  opposed  to  the  indefinable.  We  cannot  make 
a  map  of  heaven,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  to  suppose 
that  it  could  be  mapped.  Undoubtedly  we  can 
spoil  things  by  over-materializing  them,  but  also 
we  can  just  as  certainly  spoil  them  by  over-spir 
itualizing  them.  We  are  made;'  of  body  and 
spirit,  and  every  earthly  situation  and  every 
heavenly  situation  we  need  to  construe  with  ref 
erence  to  just  that  duality  in  our  nature,  and 
we  suppose  that  duality  will  always  continue. 
It  was  not  dust  that  made  Adam  Adam,  nor  was 
it  the  divine  in  breathing  into  that  duet  that 
made  Adam  Adam ;  it  took  duet  and  Deity  both 
to  make  him  and  to  make  you.  No  Scripture 
writer  is  clearer  or  more  emphatic  on  this  matter 
than  St.  Paul ;  it  was  one  of  the  marvelous  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  all  round  man  that  he  was  jealous 
of  the  equilibrium  intended  to  subsist  between 
his  spirit  and  his  body.  His  thoughts  ran  high, 
his  spiritual  experience  was  transcendant,  but 
he  was  just  as  sure  that  it  took  body  to  make 
him  as  be  was  that  it  took  spirit  to  make  him. 
He  evidently  was  not  particularly  enamored  of 
the  body  he  had,  and  the  probability  is  that  it 
was  in  some  important  respects  rather  of  an 
unprepossessing  and  uncomfortable  misfit;  but, 
willing  as  he  was  to  dispense  with  that  body, 
it  was  only  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
he  was  to  have  an  improved  one  in  its  place ;  he 
felt  flesh,  bones,  nerves  and  blood  corpuscles 
to  be  an  essential  element  to  bis  personality. 
Hence  the  emphasis  which  he  laid  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  resurrection  and  the  new  body.  Now 
resurrection  and  the  new  body— all  of  that  means 
heavenly  locality ;  it  means  a  place  where  the 
body  is  to  be  as  distinctly  as  the  existence  of  an 
earthly  body  pre  supposes  a  place.  We  put 
heaven  out  of  all  intelligible  and  therefore  out 
of  all  helpful  relation  to  ourselves  and  our  activ¬ 
ities  when  we  omit  from  our  conception  of  it  all 
those  elements  that  present  experience  and  activ¬ 
ity  can  frame  into.  We  might  as  well  stop  talking 
or  thinking  about  heaven  altogether,  as  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  inconceivable  heaven ;  and  the  only 
heaven  that  is  nof  inconceivable  is  a  heaven  that 
in  its  structural  features  is  a  prolongation  of 
the  earth  we  are  living  in  now;  a  region  that  is 
somewhere  and  that  could  be  put  down  in  par¬ 
allels  and  meridians  in  the  universal  atlas,  if 
ever  that  atlas  were  to  be  produced  and  pub¬ 
lished. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  in  our 
generation  tendency  enough  toward  materializa- 
ion  without  using  our  pulpit  to  the  end  of 


stimulating  materialization.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  no  call  upon  us  to  materialize  more  than  is 
already  being  done  the  earthly  life  this  genera¬ 
tion  is  living.  But  it  is  not  the  earthly  life  we 
are  taking  account  of  just  now.  Undoubtedly 
as  things  are  going  at  present,  it  is  the  body  by 
all  odds  that  is  in  the  ascendant.  But  I  am  die 
posed  to  believe  that  if  we  materialized  the 
heavenly  world  more,  we  should  be  less  tempted 
to  overdo  the  materialization  of  this  world.  In 
other  words,  there  would  be  lees  of  the  animal 
in  our  lives  here  if  we  did  not  pitch  the  realities 
of  the  heavenly  world  in  so  spiritual  a  key  as 
to  embarrass  all  thought  about  heaven  and  dis¬ 
courage  ail  interest  in  it  and  all  care  to  go  there. 
This  is  not  said  in  the  inter  ste  of  an  immoral 
heaven,  but  in  the  interests  of  an  interesting 
heaven. 

The  easy  reading  of  the  New  Testament  refer 
ences  to  these  things  makes  it  clear  that  Christ 
and  those  who  we:e  imbued  with  His  Spirit 
handled  such  questions  in  an  exceedingly  com¬ 
monplace  way;  by  which  certainly  1  do  not 
mean  that  they  treated  the  heavenly  world  care¬ 
lessly  or  superdcially,  but  that  they  pronounced 
heavenly  realities  with  the  same  inflection  that 
they  did  earthly  ones.  They  bad  only  one  set 
of  terms  for  the  two,  one  complexion  of  feeling 
for  the  two.  They  were  always  in  earnest,  but 
no  more  so  in  treating  future  realities  than  in 
treating  present  ones.  St.  Paul  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  was  ail  part  of  one  scheme.  1  believe 
that  considerable  of  the  solemnity  that  ordinarily 
prevails  at  a  funeral  is  due  to  the  absence,  in 
the  minds  of  those  present,  of  fixed  and  definite 
points  for  reflection  to  attach  itself  do.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  grief  incident  to  eatthly  parting 
forms  a  very  large  element  in  the  case,  but  apart 
from  that  there  is  a  certain  hopeless  indecision 
of  mind,  a  certain  vacant  interrogativeness, 
which  is  as  distinct  from  the  spirit  in  which 
Paul  contemplated  death  as  the  dreary  drift  of 
a  cloud  is  distinct  from  establishment  upon  visi¬ 
ble  foundation.  On  such  an  occasion  there  may 
be  no  lack  of  Ohristian  faith,  but  all  the  possi 
bilitiee  in  the  case  are  not  fulfilled  even  by  faith, 
if  by  faith  we  understand  cnly  devout  bewilder¬ 
ment. 

A  fog  bank  is  a  fog  bank  even  though  the  sun 
shines  on  it.  There  was  a  crispness  in  Paul’s  faith. 
It  was  vertebrate.  His  confidence  reached  out 
into  the  dark,  but  it  moved  into  the  dark  on 
fixed  lines.  The  prospect  of  entering  the  other 
world  never  seemed  to  him  to  necessitate  throw 
ing  overboard  methods  of  expectation  that  bad 
served  him  well  prior  to  hie  departure.  It  is 
clear  that  whatever  exchange  of  experience  there 
might  be  between  this  world  and  the  next  he 
never  anticipated  being  surprised,  or  at  least  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  exchange.  Standing  by  the 
death  bed  of  a  friend  was  l‘ko  going  down  to  the 
dock  and  see  ng  a  friend,  off  on  an  Atlantic 
steamer,  which  may  cost  tears,  but  is  not  exactly 
a  funeral.  To  one  who  takes  the  Gospel  in  its 
easiest  sense- which  is  to  say  its  truest  sense- 
heaven  is  a  place,  some  place.  One  of  the  bit¬ 
terest  elements  of  grief  would  be  eliminated  from 
the  death  bed  scene  if  it  were  as  distinct  in  our 
hearts  as  it  is  in  Scripture  that  death  is  em¬ 
barkation.  Select  the  remotest  star  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  if  you  could  .  sudddenly  realize  that 
your  departed  and  sainted  friend  were  there, 
with  what  over  whelming  brightness  your  whole 
conception  of  death  and  the  heavenly  world 
would  be  transformed,  enlivened  and  beautified. 
Let  your  own  thought  dwell  on  that  for  a  little 
while  and  your  own  devout  feelings  play  about 
it,  and  in  these  bright  Christmas  days  in 
which,  in  imagination,  we  are  again  welcoming 
the  little  visitant  from  the  heavenly  world,  may 
the  Holy  Spirit  encourage  our  thoughts  to  move 
out  cheerily  along  the  line  upon  which  that 
visitant  came  and  upon  which  he  has  since 
withdrawn  again,  a  sweeter  and  richer  conscious- 
nesB  of  the  Somewhere  of  the  heavenly  world 


spring  up  within  us;  a  little  of  the  bilterness 
be  thereby  subtracted  from  the  bereavements 
that  have  shadowed  our  past,  and  our  anticipa¬ 
tions  incline  with  a  firmer  confidence  toward  the 
City  which  bath  foundations  and  toward  re¬ 
union  with  those  whose  bark  sped  out  into  the 
night  and  over  the  sea  while  we  stood  weeping 
upon  the  shore. 

HERODIAS. 

By  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Myers. 

“It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her,’’  said 
John  to  Herod.  And  for  saying  this  simple  word 
be  died. 

What  need  bad  Herodiae  to  care  if  the  hermit 
reformer  said  her  union  with  Herod  was  unlaw¬ 
ful.  She  knew  that  already.  But  she  was  in 
command  of  the  situation.  She  bad  the  table 
of  dainties,  the  bed  of  luxury,  obsequious  ser¬ 
vants  and  fawning  courtiers.  Why  need  she  care? 

Yet  even  when  John  is  shut  up  in  prison  the 
fact  that  he  lives  is  poison  to  her.  The  music 
and  revelry  of  the  King’s  birthday  do  not  soothe 
her  enraged  heart.  She  will  not  be  happy  until 
she  tastes  the  sweetness  of  revenge. 

Men  are  ready  to  go  on  in  sin.  But  the  man 
who  says  simply  and  truly  what  it  is  that  they 
are  doing  and  declares  it  to  be  unlawful,  is  the 
object  of  their  bitter  hatred.  They  may  be  idle, 
but  of  court e  they  are  not  lazy;  dishonest,  but 
you  must  net  call  it  stealing;  impure,  but  you 
must  not  name  adultery  or  fornication. 

When  the  royal  law  has  been  invoked,  Herodias 
must  either  repent  or  e!ay  John.  “It  is  not 
lawful.’’  Tho^e  few  words  kill  all  the  pleasure 
of  her  gilded  feast.  Why  not  enjoy  herself  ? 
She  cannot.  A  worm  is  gnawing  at  her  heart. 
Why  not  despise  that  gloomy  ascetic  ?  He  is  in 
the  dungeon,  she  in  the  palace.  Why  not  disre¬ 
gard  his  speech  ?  She  cannot.  It  is  the  word 
of  God,  the  voice  of  doom.  She  must  obey  the 
Voice  or  silence  it.  She  must  either  honor  God’s 
messenger  or  murder  him. 

And  John  ?  Has  he  nothing  to  say  ?  Can  be 
not  modify  his  harsh  utterance  ?  His  words  are 
more  suited  to  the  wilderness  than  to  a  King's 
palace.  How  can  he  speak  so  roughly  about  that 
beautiful  woman  ?  Cannot  the  bright  glance  of 
her  dark  eye  d  sarm  him  ?  Like  Elijah  beLre 
Jezebel,  like  John  Knox  before  the  Scottish 
Mary,  this  stern  man  is  invulnerable  before 
the  charms  of  Herodias. 

And  for  John,  too,  the  spoken  word  is  irrevo¬ 
cable.  “It  is  not  lawful!’’  The  corridors  of 
the  dungeon  below  and  of  the  palace  above  alike 
ring  with  the  fateful  sentence.  It  was  not  law¬ 
ful  before  be  spake.  It  were  not  lawful  even  if 
he  were  wrak  enough  to  retract.  The  world 
kept  on  revolving  around  the  sun  even  when 
Galileo  retracted;  and  when  beneath  his  breath 
he  muttered,  “And  yet  it  does  move, ’’ the  planet 
Bwut:g  no  faster  onward  in  its  course.  But  the 
word— the  word  is  the  thing.  Prisons  and  pal¬ 
aces  and  fortresses  crumble  before  the  word.  It 
has  been  spoken.  It  can  never  be  unsaid. 

But  now  here  is  the  gory  head  on  a  lordly 
dish.  Nay,  start  not  back,  my  lords;  bo  will 
not  speak.  He  will  not  rebuke  your  sensual 
revelry.  His  lips  move  not.  His  tengue  is 
dumb.  That  voice  which  you  have  here  beard 
reasoning  of  righteousness, self  mastery  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  come,  you  will  hear  no  more.  Fill  your 
beakers  high.  Lift  them  up.  Drain  deep.  A 
toast!  A  toestl  “To  the  unbidden  guest — the 
dumb  prophet  1’’ 

Now,  Herodias,  shalt  thou  sleep  sweetly. 
Take  thine  ease  and  rejoice.  He  that  troubled 
thee  is  gone  never  to  return. 

But  though  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  may  be 
broken,  the  barbed  head  remains  in  her  heart. 
And  there  is  an  unhealed  wound.  In  distant 
Gaul  and  to  her  dying  day,  she  shall  hear  the 
echoing  cry,  “It  is  not  lawful!  It  is  not  law- 
full’’  She  shall  see  in  ghastly  dreams  that  pale 
face  and  those  unshorn  dripping  looks. 

Many  a  guilty  man,  many  a  sinful  woman 
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t'Dowa  this  incurable  pain.  The  sweet  wine  of 
sinful  pleasure  has  a  legend  at  the  bottom  of 
tbe  cup  beneath  its  bitter  dregs,  “It  is  not  law¬ 
ful!” 

THE  POWER  OF  A  PHRASE-SOUND  IN 
THE  FAITH. 

What  Dr.  South  calls  “the  fatal  imposture  and 
fo'ce  of  words,”  is  never  more  clearly  seen 
than  when  we  examine  some  of  the  phrases  which 
have  long  mis-directed  our  thinking.  A  well- 
Bouodicg  formula  is  too  often  accepted  as  truth, 
without  sufficient  examination,  and  once  having 
gained  currency,  it  constantly  grows  in  author¬ 
ity  and  influence.  The  French  are  not  the  only 
people  who  are  the  slaves  of  phrases.  In  the¬ 
ology  especially,  great  is  the  power  of  the 
phrase,  and  stern  the  condemnation  which  falls 
upon  the  questioner  of  its  truthfulness  and  au¬ 
thority.  As  Tulloch  says,  “To  the  polemical  the¬ 
ologian  explanat.on  is  often  mote  exasperating 
than  contradiction.”  To  show  how  phrases 
arise,  to  trace  their  growth,  and  point  out  their 
inconsistencies,  is  always  an  unthankful,  but 
sometimes  a  necessary  task. 

Take  for  instance,  that  very  familiar  phrase, 
“Sound  in  the  Taith.  ”  How  often  it  is  used  as 
a  spiritual  weapon  for  the  smiting  of  the  Lord’s 
enemies  I  If  a  man  is  said  to  be  “unsound,” 
his  doom  is  sealed.  No  excellence  of  charac¬ 
ter,  neither  learning  nor  piety,  can  save  him. 
But  if  he  is  pronounced,  by  some  great  master 
of  sentences,  “sound,”  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  temper  or  spirit,  his  acquirements  or  abili¬ 
ties,  he  is  triumphantly  vindicated. 

Now  no  doubt,  it  is  well  to  be  “sound  in  the 
faith.”  But  according  to  Paul,  Eoundness  is 
required  in  other  matters,  as  well  as  in  faith. 
How  often  do  we  hear  any  one  spoken  of  as 
“sound  in  love,”  or  “sound  in  patience  f” 
Vet  these  are  as  truly  Scriptural  phrases,  and  as 
important  conditions,  as  the  one  of  which  we 
more  often  hear.  In  Titus  ii.  2,  we  are  told  that 
aged  men  should  be  ‘sound  in  faith,  in  love,  in 
jiatience.  ’  ’ 

If,  therefore,  soundness  in  faith  is  so  impor¬ 
tant,  why  are  not  the  last  requirements  equally 
so  T  Yet  who  ever  heard  of  a  man  being  tried 
for  unsoundness  in  love  ?  But  why  not  T  If 
love  is  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  graces,  the 
very  likeness  and  character  of  God,  must  it  not 
be  vastly  more  important  that  men  be  sound  in 
love,  than  in  faith  ?  And  can  we  not  all  think 
of  cases,  where  greater  soundness  in  love  and 
patience,  would  have  led  to  very  different  treat 
ment  from  that  which  was  given  to  the  alleged 
errorist  or  heretic  ? 

But  even  if  soundness  in  the  faith  is  so  much 
more  rece.-sary  than  soundness  in  love,  does  the 
phrase  mean  what  it  is  supposed  to  mean  T 
Does  it  mean  that  a  man  must  hold  intact  and 
exact  “a  system  of  doctrine  f”  So  some  would 
say,  making  soundness  in  the  faith  synonymous 
with  orthodoxy  of  creed.  But  it  is  very  clear 
that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
“Sound”  here  is  literally  “healthy.”  “Faith” 
is  subjective  and  personal,  the  same  as  love  and 
patience.  To  be  sound  in  faith  is,  therefore,  to 
have  a  healthy,  intelligent  faith  in  Qod,  which 
shows  itself  in  a  righteous  and  beneticent  life. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  correctness  of  opinion, 
or  orthodoxy  of  creed,  important  as  these  may 
be,  but  denotes  the  state  of  a  man’s  heart,  in 
his  relation  to  God.  Axd  so  with  the  phrase, 
“sound  doctrine  ”  This  is  simply  “healthful 
teaching.”  And  the  test  of  both  teaching  and 
faith  is  the  life,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
passage  containing  the  words. 

Let  us,  then,  not  impose  upon  ourselves  or 
others,  by  the  use  of  sounding  phrases,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  real  meaning  and  true  force.  “Most 
fallacies  are  fallacies  of  language.”  And  the 
best  way  to  deprive  popular  phrases  of  their 
undue  influence,  is  to  exalt  the  truth  really  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  and  to  use  the  phrases  them- 
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selves  in  strict  conformity  with  their  true  mean¬ 
ing.  Let  us  be  vigilant  in  behalf  of  truly 
healthful  teaching,  and  careful  to  cultivate  in 
ourselves  a  healthful  faith,  a  healthful  love,  a 
heathful  patience.  For  “if  any  man  teacheth  a 
different  doctrine,  and  consenieth  not  to  sound 
words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godli¬ 
ness;  he  is  puffed  up,  knowing  nothing,  but 
doting  about  questionings  and  disputes  of  words, 
whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  sur- 
misings,  wranglings  of  men  corrupted  in  mind 
and  bereft  of  the  truth.  ”  W.  S.  J. 

AN  OPEN  LETTEB. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern  :  It  has  been  a 
desire  on  the  hearts  of  some  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  elevated  and  surface  car  lines  of 
this  city  that  something  might  be  done  to  their 
advantage  in  this  direction. 

It  is  specially  desired  that  these  have  more 
time  than  is  now  theirs  for  divine  worship  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  of  one  day  in  seven. 

If  they  must  be  employed  every  day  could 
not  the  end  be  accomplished  by  locating  halls  or 
rooms  for  Gospel  services  near  the  different  offices 
or  terminals  where  the  men  congregate  while 
awaiting  their  turn  to  go  out  on  the  several 
trips  T 

Here  they  have  much  time  at  their  disposal 
and  many  of  them  would  enjoy  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  spend  an  hour  or  half  hour  and 
incalculable  good  might  result. 

The  attention  of  Christian  people  is  called  to 
this.  Shall  not  we  who  are  our  “brother’s  keep¬ 
ers”  do  something  and  will  not  those  who  have 
wealth  use  some  of  it  to  God’s  glory  in  this 
way  ? 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  religious  press 
take  up  the  burden  of  this  letter  and  circulate 
it  so  that  relief  and  blessing  may  come  to  these 
faithful  servants  of  the  people. 

J.  H.  Yarnall, 

Secretary  of  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observance 
of  New  York  Meeting  of  Friends,  (Orthodox. ) 


EVER  FAITH  EEL  TO  DCTY. 

Mrs.  Emily  E.  MacDougall,  wife  of  Rev.  A. 
MacDougall,  entered  into  reel,  November  18tb, 
at  Montevallo,  Missouri,  aged  nearly  71  years. 
She  was  born  in  Utica,  New  York.  Her  father 
soon  after  moved  to  Havana,  New  York,  where 
her  girlhood  was  spent.  Graduated  from  Gen¬ 
esee  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  1848,  she  soon  after 
became  preceptress  of  Addison  Academy,  After 
her  marriage  in  1849,  she  taught  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Trumansburg  High  School,  and  Jordan 
Academy.  She  was  a  tine  scholar,  an  able 
writer,  ever  ready  to  minis’er  to  the  poor,  the 
sick  and  allUcted,  and  tireless  in  church  and  Sab 
bath- school  work  in  every  parish  of  her  husband’s 
forty  years’  ministry.  An  affectionate  wife,  and 
true  mother,  her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.  Her  husband  and  four  children  survive 
her.  She  died  full  of  hope  and  faith  in  the 
Christ  she  served  so  well.  Her  prayer  during 
her  illness  was,  “Come,  dear  Lord,  and  take 
me  home.”  Her  last  spoken  word  was  “Home.” 
The  following  lines  written  on  her  70ih  birth¬ 
day,  fully  express  her  faith  and  hope : 

What  tho’  my  morn  of  life  is  gone 
And  noonday  too  Is  past; 

What  tho’  my  sun  is  going  down 
And  shadows  long  are  cast. 

The  skies  are  bright  with  brilliant  hues. 

High  colored  in  the  west 
And  angels  seem  to  beckon  me 
To  come  and  be  at  i  est. 

God  grant  that  when  my  sun  goes  down 
And  shades  of  night  draw  near 
That  pearly  gates  may  open  wide 
And  golden  streets  appear. 

Thus  may  the  dear  ones  I  have  loved 
Its  glories  see  and  rest 
Together  may  we  live  above 
In  mansions  of  the  blest. 

Mrs.  Jennie  MacDougall  Parke. 


A  CHRISTMAS  OFFERING. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Luther  D.  Wishard, 
whom  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  so 
fortunately  secured  to  solicit  contributions  for 
specific  missionary  parishes  and  pastors,  greatly 
stirred  our  people  by  the  strong  way  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  work.  We  of 
the  Central  Pree^  y terian  Church,  Rochester,  had 
already  determined  to  make  a  special  Christmas 
offering  to  Foreign  Missions,  and  we  were  seized 
with  the  desire  to  devote  our  offering  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  medical  missionary  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  At  our  Christmas  evening  service,  Mr. 
Horace  McGuire,  one  of  our  elders,  made  the 
following  report : 

1  have  been  asked  to  state  the  result  of  the 
special  offering  made  by  this  church  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Before  doing  so,  will  you  indulge  me  a 
moment  while  I  state  some  of  the  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances  y  When  Admiral  Dewey  opened  a 
door  into  Manila  Bay  and  had  finished  his  work, 
he  sent  home  for  something  else  besides  ammu¬ 
nition  for  his  guns  and  fresh  meat  for  his  brave 
boys.  He  asked  that  missionaries  be  sent,  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  great  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ties  of  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Piesbyterian 
Churches  have  partitioned  our  new  possessions, 
and  to  our  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  assigned 
tbe  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Whatever  we  may  think  about  political  expan¬ 
sion,  there  is  no  question  about  tbe  expansion 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Foreign 
Missionary  Board  could  not  take  tbe  money 
needed  to  keep  the  men  and  women  now  in  the 
field,  or  take  them  from  other  stations  to  send 
them  to  the  Philippines.  Men  are  ready  to  go, 
but  the  Board  must  have  new  money  for  the  new 
field. 

Dr.  Pentecost’s  Church  at  Yonkers,  New  York, 
said:  “We  will  take  the  fiist  missionary.”  The 
Board  said:  “It  will  require  in  cash  at  least 
11,000.”  That  church  said  :  “Allrigbt;  we  will 
take  him,  and  take  care  of  him” 

Tbe  Central  Church  is  the  fourth  largest  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  {States.  Our 
pastor.  Dr.  Stebbins,  was  anxious  that  we 
should  quickly  respond,  and  take  the  second 
missionary  to  the  Philippines  It  was  thus  ar¬ 
ranged  that  on  this  Christmas  morning  we 
should  make  a  special  offering  in  that  behalf. 
This  offering  was  to  be  entirely  outside  of  our 
usual  benevolent  offerings.  The  plates  were 
passed  through  the  great  congregation,  and  when 
the  officers  of  the  church  at  coon  opened  the 
envelopes,  they  found  some  containing  one 
penny,  some  five  cents,  some  ten  cents,  some  one 
dollar,  some  five  dollars,  some  ten  collars,  some 
twenty  dollars,  some  filty  dollars,  etc.  We  found 
that  a  company  of  young  men  in  the  church 
had  joined  together  and  put  in  $325.  We  found 
that  ten  business  men  bad  joined  together  and 
put  in  $1,000,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  was  $1,854. 
(Great  applause  I) 

In  my  enthusiasm  I  told  a  lady  the  amount  of 
the  collection.  She  said:  “Good  as  it  is,  it 
lacks  just  one  thing.”  I  said:  “What  is 
that?”  SheansEered:  “$14G. ”  H.  H.  S. 

Rochbstsk,  N.  Y. 

A  8HOKT  SUMMARY  OF  A.  ».  1868. 

“The  greatest  and  grandest  year  of  our  his¬ 
tory!”  Two  of  our  foremost  men,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor -elect  of 
New  York,  are  reported  as  using  almost  identi¬ 
cal  language  in  thus  summarizing  the  events  of 
the  closing  year.  There  seems  to  be  reason  with 
right  feeling  in  such  a  declaration.  Here  is  a 
little  book  embodying  the  events  at  home  and 
abroad  connected  with  tbe  finished  war.  Was 
there  ever  such  another  chapter  f  And  when  we 
remember  how  a  man  is  apt  to  measure  up  to 
his  own  estimate  of  hie  environment,  is  it  not  a 
hopeful  sign  that  they  two  who  stand  in  such 
high  places  of  trust,  are  not  demeaning  or  de¬ 
crying  the  times  in  which  they  live,  but  are  full 
of  the  conviction  and  bold  in  the  declaration, 
that  these  are  our  greatest  years  and  that  greater 
are  close  at  hand  7 
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HALL  CAINE  ON  AXEBICA. 

“To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.” 

The  name  of  Hall  Caine  was  never  heard  of  in 
this  country  till  a  year  or  two  since,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  page  of  some  very  sensational 
novels  that  excited  public  curiosity  and  gave  the 
impression  that  he  was  one  of  the  half-crazy  en¬ 
thusiasts  who  were  trying  to  reform  society,  to  the 
end  of  which  he  would  lift  up  the  poor,  even  if  it 
were  by  pulling  down  the  rich.  The  aim  of  his  last 
book  may  be  judged  by  its  title,  “The  Christian,”  a 
name  that  was  given  also  to  a  play  that  was  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  stage,  and  which,  to  judge  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  reporters,  was  of  the  most  blood¬ 
curdling  character.  From  all  this  I  formed  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  author  as  a  furious  iconoclast  who  would 
reform  society  by  turning  it  upside  down.  Such 
would  have  still  been  my  impression  (as  I  never 
read  a  page  that  he  had  written)  if  I  h.ad  not  by 
chance  met  the  man  himself  and  found  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  terrific  character,  who  would  level 
distinctions  in  society  by  fire  and  sword,  he  looked 
more  like  a  Methodi.st  preacher  from  the  back- 
woois,  who,  whatever  were  his  opinions,  he  held 
them  in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity.  A  few  weeks 
since  he  returned  to  England,  and  has  given  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  America.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  following  was  not  taken  down  by  a  report¬ 
er,  who  painted  everything  in  strong  colors,  but  was 
written  by  Hall  Caine  himself,  and  therefore  gives 
his  exact  and  carefully  measured  judgment  of  our 
country  and  people.  He  gives  it  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  replies  : 

1  am  about  to  produce  an  interview  on  a  new 
principle,  that  of  asking  my  own  questions  and 
writing  my  own  replies. 

“How  did  1  find  American  journalism?’’ 

Better  than  most  Englishmen  have  found  it. 
If  I  had  to  make  my  choice  among  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  America  1  think  1  should  say  that  in 
freshness  of  range  and  variety  of  news,  absence 
of  undue  personality  and  in  most  of  the  other 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  bright  and  reliable 
newspaper,  the  New  York  Herald  is'still  ahead. 

More  lady  journalists  are  now  engaged  as  in¬ 
terviewers  than  formerly,  and  they  do  their  work 
as  well  as  might  be  expected.  Their  personal 
descriptions  are  embarrassingly  precise,  bu^ 
whatever  the  interviewer  may  be  it  is  folly  of 
Englishmen  in  America  to  attempt  to  escape 
him.  Apparently  there  is  no  libel  law  in  Amer 
ica  strong  or  swift  enough  to  cope  with  the  do 
ings  of  space  writers. 

The  extraordinary  vigor  in  the  every  day 
work  of  the  American  journalist  is  what  first  im¬ 
presses  you.  He  is  always  on  the  nail.  To-day’s 
subject  is  to-day’s  need,  and  whether  it  be  the 
fate  of  the  Philippines  or  how  to  sweep  snow  out 
of  the  streets,  the  journalist  tackles  it  for  all  it 
is  worth. 

Then  the  general  enterprise  of  the  American 
press  is  beyond  comparison  greater  than  that  of 
almost  every  other  press  in  the  world.  Not  even 
the  London  Times,  Telegraph  or  Standard,  can 
surpass  the  amazing  enterprise  of  the  beet  papers 
of  America.  The  best  and  most  popular  of  the 
American  newspapers  appear  to  have  neither 
policy  nor  party. 

“Did  I  see  any  results  of  the  war?*’ 

Yes,  in  the  sudden  and  great  revival  of  trade 
which  ia  now  brisk  in  America.  Beyond  that 
not  a  great  deal  that  seemed  to  be  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  little  impres¬ 
sion  the  war  has  made  on  the  minds  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  America.  They  hardly 
talk  of  it  at  all.  The  people  give  you  the  idea 
that  they  have  turned  down  the  page  of  the 
Spanish  war  for  good. 

“What  did  I  find  to  be  the  American  attitude 
toward  England?’’ 

Not  greatly  unlike  what  it  was  three  years 


ago.  Certainly  no  such  extraordinary  change  in 
the  national  sentiment  appears  to  have  passed 
over  America  as  that  which  we  have  lately  ex¬ 
perienced  in  England.  Nobody  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  calls  for  an  Anglo  American  al¬ 
liance,  whether  in  ibe  form  of  a  treaty  or  of  an 
understanding.  Nobody  talks  of  it,  and  I  doubt 
if  it  has  ever  impressed  itself  on  the  American 
mind  as  a  serious  idea  at  all.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  the  good  feeling  for  England  is  not  deep 
and  wide  spread  in  America.  It  is,  and  Eng 
land’s  friendl'ness  to  America  during  the  war 
has  strengthened  the  ties  between  the  two  coun 
tries.  Any  public  reference  to  that  friendliness 
is  sure  to  provoke  applause. 

It  does  not  require  any  knowledge  in  econ 
omic  problems  to  see  that  in  one  important  par 
ticular  America  is  master  of  the  world.  Already 
that  amazicg  country  absorbs  all  the  races  of  the 
earth,  and  every  race  that  it  absorbs  it  feeds  and 
strengthens.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  sure  though 
astounding  fact  that  no  civilized  race  whatever 
has  yet  been  known  to  decline  or  diminish  on 
American  soil. 

As  for  the  wickedness  of  the  big  American 
cities,  Chicago  and  New  York  it  can  only  seem 
greater  than  anything  else  in  the  world  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  wickedness  of  our  own 
cities  at  home.  Our  appalling  stories  of  the  ways 
of  foreign  cities  usually  come  from  people  who 
live  the  most  humdrum  lives  in  London.  The 
secret  is  a  very  simple  one.  They  are  explorers 
only  when  they  go  abroad. 

If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  worst  evil  which 
comas  of  the  American  thirst  for  prosperity  I 
should  say  .the  pride  of  wealth.  Nevertheless, 
the  corroding  effect  of  great  wealth  shows  itself 
on  American  society  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  marriages  of  Englishmen  to  American  wo 
men  may  perhaps  bring  about  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  alliance  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  much 
desires,  but  where  the  reasons  for  such  unions 
are  merely  wealth  on  the  one  side  and  vanity  on 
the  other,  without  any  other  apparent  motive, 
the  loES  will  be  to  Amercia  in  the  lowering  of 
the  moral  tone  of  that  part  of  her  people  which 
comes  within  the  atmosphere  of  such  transac¬ 
tions. 

The  quest  of  material  prosperity  by  no  means 
absorbs  the  energies  of  the  American  people.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  more  readers  to  the  thousand  of 
population.  And  Americans  not  only  read  more 
than  we  do — they  read  better.  No  other  nation 
pays  so  much  attention  to  the  education  of  its 
women,  and  in  no  other  country  does  woman 
stand  so  high  or  play  so  serious  a  part. 

The  religious  life  of  America  is  active  to  the 
point  of  fostering  c  early  every  crazy  notion  that 
takes  the  form  of  faith.  As  for  the  higher  religious 
life  of  Americans,  there  is  no  country  where  that 
great  wave  is  more  felt  which  is  now  carrying 
the  Christian  Church  back  to  the  early  ideals  of 
Christianity.  The  work  of  the  slums  is  splen 
didly  done  both  by  men  and  women.  In  Amer 
ica,  where  there  is  no  State  Church,  reverence 
for  the  Church  and  the  things  of  the  Church  is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  seemed  to  me  to  be  in 
England  or  even  in  Rome. 

I  love  America  because  it  is  big  and  because 
it’s  bigness  is  constantly  impressing  the  imagi 
nation  and  Etimulatinng  the  heart.  I  love  its 
people  because  they  are  free,  with  the  freedom 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  takes  as  by  stealth 
and  which  they  claim  openly  as  their  right.  I 
love  them  becauee  they  are  the  most  industrious, 
earnest,  active  and  ingenious  people  on  earth ; 
because  they  are  the  most  moral  and  regilious 
and  above  all  the  most  sober  people  in  the  world ; 
because  in  spite  of  all  the  shallow  judgments  of 
superficial  observers  they  are  the  most  child  like 
in  national  character,  the  easiest  to  move  to 
laughter,  the  readiest  to  be  touched  to  tears, 
the  most  absolutely  true  in  their  impulses,  and 
the  most  generous  in  their  applause. 


I.  love  the  men  of  America,  because  their 
bearing  toward  women  is  the  finest  chivalry  I 
have  yet  seen  anywhere.  I  love  the  American 
women  becauee  they  can  preserve  unquestioned 
purity  with  frank  and  unconventional  and  nat¬ 
ural  manner  and  fine  independence  of  sex.  1  love 
the  constitution  of  America  because  its  freedom 
'e  the  freest  I  know  of,  because  it  has  broken 
away  from  all  effete  superstition  of  authority, 
whether  in  cb'  'ch  or  State,  and  left  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  pitiful  shadows  of  both  of  Hies  to 
toil  after  it  by  more  than  a  hundred  years. 


DEATH  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

Rev.  Joseph  Greene  Weils,  a  veteran  mission¬ 
ary,  entered  into  rest  December  10th,  1898,  at 
Secblerville,  Wisconsin,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  bis  age.  He  was  born  in  Athens,  Ohio, 
October  29th,  1821 ;  graduated  from  Hanover 
College,  Indiana,  in  1851,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1854.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville  in  1851,  and 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Potosim  about 
four  years  later.  He  was  a  teacher  and  evan¬ 
gelist  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  from  1855  to 
1861,  and  at  St.  Anthony,  Minnesota,  1861-1862. 
He  was  stated  supply  and  teacher  of  a  select 
school  at  Secblerville,  Wisconsin,  from  1863. 
After  a  long  and  faithful  service  he  was  honora¬ 
bly  retired  in  1891,  but  continued  to  reside  at 
Secblerville,  where  he  was  universally  beloved 
by  the  people.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended 
at  the  old  church  in  Secblerville  on  Wednesday, 
December  13'.b.  The  Rev.  William  A.  W’ard, 
his  successor  as  pastor,  preached  the  sermon. 
Rev.  William  T.  Hendren  of  Greenwood,  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Hill  of  Galesville  and  the  Rev,  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  CresBwell  of  Neillsville  participated  in  the 
service.  The  entire  community  mourned  as 
though  for  their  father.  He  bad  been  their 
friend  and  minister  for  over  thirty  years  and  his 
earnest  and  faithful  labors  had  won  the  hearts  of 
a  greater  number  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
either  country  or  city  pastor. 


MEMORIAL  OF  DR.  POOR. 

A  sum  of  money  has  been  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  our  Church  to  constitute 
a  memorial  fund  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  D. 
W.  Poor,  D.D.,  who  was  for  seventeen  years  its 
Corresponding  Secretary,  with  the  direction  that 
the  annual  income  from  the  same  be  devoted  to 
the  assistance  of  young  men  under  the  care  of 
the  Board  while  preparing  for  the  holy  ministry. 
Ibe  giver  withholds  bis  own  name,  being  simply 
desirous  that  it  should  be  the  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  Dr,  Poor's  work,  so  that,  although 
dead,  he  may  yet  speak  for  a  cause  in  which  his 
heart  and  life  were  so  earnestly  engaged,  and 
also  be  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  zeal  and  de¬ 
votion  which  characterized  hie  labors  through 
the  whole  course  of  hie  busy  career. 

Edward  6.  Hodgs,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Dec.,  1888. 

PUNISHING  ANARCHISTS. 

The  recent  anti -Anarchist  Conference  at  Rome 
has  been  questioned  as  to  its  wisdom,  the  theory 
of  some  on  lookers  being  that  such  an  assemblage 
must  excite  and  stimulate  certain  dangerous  in¬ 
dividuals,  not  classes,  who  are  always  cognizant 
of  what  is  going  forward.  Some  of  these  are 
not  inherently  brutal  and  unscrupulous,  as  are 
others,  and  a  glamour  of  public  service  of  some 
sort,  must  delude  them  ere  they  consent  to  be¬ 
come  assassins.  It  is  represented  that  this  Con¬ 
ference  was  BO  far  successful  as  to  agree  to  a 
uniform  treatment  of  criminal  anarchists  by  the 
countries  repres'nted.  Perhaps  this  is  about  all 
that  is  practicable.  This  ranking  only  with  the 
common  run  of  criminals  of  the  more  sanguinary 
kind,  against  whom  society  levels  a  common  pen¬ 
alty,  will  go  far  to  eliminate  any  element  of 
romance  which  has  hitherto  infiuenced  the 
younger  element  in  the  anarchist  ranks. 


January  5,  1899. 
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Addresses  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  By  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Of  all  the  churches  of  America  not  one  has  a 
history  more  worthy  to  be  told  and  enlarged 
upon  than  the  Presbyterian.  In  common  with 
the  Congregational  it  has  ever  been  blessed  with 
an  educated  and  a  patriotic  ministry,  and  it  was 
here  in  America,  in  colonial  days,  that  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards,  drawn  up  by  the  beet  learn¬ 
ing  and  piety  of  the  mother  country,  bore  their 
best  and  ripest  fruits.  This  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  papers  here  brought  together  by  Dr. 
Roberts.  We  are  glad  that  the  discourse  of  the 
retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  Jackson,  was  included, 
and  is  here  accorded  a  place  of  honor  as  the  first 
of  the  Winona  series.  As  for  the  special  papers 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  they  are  “all  good," 
albeit  their  authorship  might  have  been  a  little 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  Church  I 

The  first,  “The  Civil  and  Religious  Conditions 
of  the  Times  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,”  is 
by  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  of  St  Louis.  A  man  of 
courage,  he  has  undertaken  to  compress  a  great 
theme  into  small  compass,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  he  has  done  it  well,  and  we  note  salient  pas¬ 
sages  such  as  “Whatever  may  be  the  future 
of  the  Confession,  one  thing  we  can  safely  say, 
it  will  never  be  the  creed  of  a  despotic  govern 
ment,  of  a  priest-ridden  church,  or  of  an  enslaved 
people.  ”  And  later,  referring  to  the  Standards,  he 
says:  “They  speak  with  the  accent  of  conviction. 
There  is  no  trace  of  doubt  or  hesitancy  in  them 
They  express  the  faith,  not  of  doubters  or  criti¬ 
cal  investigators,  at  best  uncertain  of  their  con 
elusions,  but  of  martyrs  and  confessors  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.  That  was  an  age  of 
intense  convictions ;  truth  was  not  an  abstrac¬ 
tion,  but  a  solemn  reality  affecting  the  daily 
conduct  of  life.  The  doctrines  and  principles 
recorded  in  the  Confession  had  been  tested  and 
purified  in  the  fires  of  controversy  and  forged 
into  shape  by  master  bands.  Call  that  age 
crude,  coarse,  and  violent,  if  you  will,  and  so  it 
was  in  some  respects ;  but  out  of  it  has  come 
a  statement  of  high  spiritual  doctrine  that  still 
remains  with  us,  like  some  pure  spirit  in  para¬ 
dise,  purified  by  its  sufferings  and  delivered 
from  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  the  mor¬ 
tal  body  in  which  it  once  dwelt.” 

Dr.  George  Norcross  of  Carlisle  gives  us  another 
aspect,  telling  admirably  the  Story  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  Next  the  President  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  Dr.  James  D.  Moffat,  dis 
criminates  the  “Fundamental  Doctrines”  of  the 
Confession  and  Catechisms.  Replying  to  those 
who  charge  the  Confession  with  over  severity 
toward  unregenerate  human-nature,  be  says: 
“But  after  all,  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  this 
dark,  black  picture  of  human  nature  has  resulted 
from  bringing  man  into  judgment  where  the 
standard  is  not  a  human  ideal  of  morality,  but 
the  perfect  righteousness  of  God  himself.  The 
worthlessness  of  human  deeds  is  not  based  on 
their  valuation  for  purposes  of  this  life,  but  con¬ 
sidered  as  human  efforts  to  attain  salvation.” 

The  Pacific  coast  representative.  Dr.  Robert 
F.  Coyle  of  the  First  Church,  Oakland,  dis¬ 
cussed  “The  Westminster  Polity  and  Worship,” 
and  we  see  not  how  that  portion  of  the  Cburrh 
could  have  been  better  represented  on  this  great 
occasion  either  as  regards  substance  or  style. 
The  Assembly’s  Moderator,  Dr.  Wallace  Rad 
cliffe,  completed  the  Westminster  survey,  with  a 
study  of  “The  Men  and  their  Work.  ”  He  began 
in  this  striking,  sententious  style :  “The  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  was  a  rebellion  of  the  people 
against  the  bosses.  It  was  the  assertion  of  the 
independent  conscience,  the  claim  of  spiritual 


liberty,  the  protest  of  outraged  right.  The  grip 
of  spiritual  usurpation  was  closed  by  Henry 
VIII.  It  tightened  under  James.  It  oushed 
under  Charles.  When  the  tale  of  bricks  is 
doubled  Moses  comes.  The  long  suppressed  de¬ 
mand  forced  utterance.  The  explosion  and  crash 
in  Scotland  gave  shock  and  release.  The  people 
were  heard  from.”  Dr  Radcliffe  further  on, 
discusses  “The  Form  of  Governnment, ”  and 
other  divitions  of  bis  subject. 

Crossing  the  ocean  now,  Dr.  B.  L.  Agnew 
consideis  “The  American  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Adopting  Acts  of  1729  and  1788;”  and 
following.  General  James  A.  Beaver  presents 
the  more  popular  theme  of  “The  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  the  People.”  A  man  of  affaire 
himself,  the  ex-Governor  would  stimulate  the 
Church  to  the  best  courage  and  activity.  “The 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Education”  is  'very 
competently  presented  by  General  John  Eaton, 
LL.D.,  our  former  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  We  have  but  space  to  name  the 
remaining  papers,  though  each  of  them  would 
bear  quotation.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  of 
Chicago,  discussed  the  congenial  theme,  “Pres¬ 
byterianism  and  its  Infiuence  upon  Society 
through  its  Emphasis  upon  Childhood  and 
Youth;”  Dr.  George  L.  Spining  of  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  “The  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Home  Missions;”  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  New 
York  the  same  subject  as  related  to  Foreign 
Missions;  and  the  final  paper.  Dr.  W.  H.  Rob¬ 
erts's  able  presentation  of  “The  Westminster 
Standards  and  the  Formation  of  the  American 
Republic.”  The  volume  is  well  gotten  up,  with 
excellent  portraits  of  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson, 
(thanks  to  Dr.  W.  C  Gray,)  and  Rev.  John 
Witherspoon ;  of  the  former,  the  author  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  Dr.  W.H.  Roberts 
contributes  a  sketch.  Some  of  these  chap 
ters  m'ght  well  be  read  at  the  Wednesday  evening 
meeting. 

The  Story  of  Religions.  By  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Price,  F.G.S.  New  York:  Mansfield.  75 
cents. 

This  little  book  is  a  marvel  of  compression. 
In  107  16mo  pages  we  have  a  fair,  though  of 
course  elementary,  statement  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  nine  religions,  viz.,  Hinduism,  Jainism 
Buddhism.  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism,  Taou- 
iem,  Shintoism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Juda¬ 
ism.  The  other  119  pages  are  devoted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  discussing  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic 
Age,  that  of  the  first  six  centuries,  and  then  Ro 
man  Catholicism,  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
Protestant  Sects. 

The  literature  of  the  ethnic  religions  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  salient  features  of  different  be 
liefs  are  as  well  set  forth  as  the  limits  of  the 
book  allow  As  an  elementary  manual,  aiming 
to  give  the  student  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  sub 
ject  treated,  we  do  not  see  how  this  volume  could 
be  excelled.  Of  course,  so  summary  a  treatment 
ae  this  has  disadvantages,  but  it  has  also  its 
compensations.  The  study  of  comparative  re 
ligion  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front.  A 
growing  breadth  of  thought  and  a  willingnees  to 
see  that  humanity  has  not  been  left  in  all  past 
time  without  witness  to  God,  a  realization  that 
other  eyetems  than  Christianity  poesees  at  least 
some  truth,  make  investigation  of  these  other 
systems  interesting. 

And  now  that  church  unity  is  a  problem  of 
the  day,  though  for  the  present  in  quiescence,  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  sects  of  Christendom  is  a  de 
sideratum.  Such  a  survey  is  presented  by  this 
little  book.  Of  course,  full  justice  to  each  de¬ 
nomination  or  lem  cannot  be  done  in  so  small  a 
compass.  But  the  work  done  is  really  excellent, 
while  the  price  pute  it  within  reach  of  all. 

Our  Navy  in  the  War  with  Spain.  By  John 
R.  Spears.  With  more  than  One  Hundred 
IlluBtrations.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  11.50. 

Naturally  it  is  too  soon  after  the  exciting 
events  recorded  in  this  volume  to  expect  a  calm 


and  judicial  review  of  them,  but  to  make  up  for 
this  lack  we  have  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  men  who  witnessed  and  took  a  part  in  the 
stirring  scenes  of  our  late  war.  Those  who  have 
read  Mr.  Spear’s  “History  of  Our  Navy,”  know 
that  by  bis  familiarity  with  all  that  has  gone 
before  be  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  understand  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of 
our  war  with  Spain,  and  to  sift  from  the  mass  of 
crude  material  at  his  command,  the  oflScial 
despatches  and  the  newspaper  reports,  the  beet 
and  most  reliable  matter,  and  to  glean  from  it  a 
clear  account  of  the  wonderful  victories  that 
have  stirred  all  our  hearts  and  gained  new 
laurels  for  our  brave  ships  and  sailors. 

During  the  earber  months  of  the  confiict,  Mr. 
Spears  was  himself  among  the  reporters  on  the 
Cuban  coast  and  so  can  speak  of  bis  own  knowl¬ 
edge.  When  we  realize  the  energy  and  industry 
which  it  has  required  to  prepare  such  a  full  ac¬ 
count  so  soon,  we  shall  be  quite  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  any  slight  inaccuracies  as  unintentional 
“blunders,”  as  the  author  begs  us  to  do.  Most 
of  the  maps,  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  ships 
and  of  the  scenes  of  confiict  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  different  periodicals,  but  we  are  glad 
to  see  them  collected  here  and  are  sure  that  the 
book  will  be  read  with  interest  and  for  the  time 
being  it  gives  the  best  and  most  accessible  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  naval  part  of  the  late  war. 
A  full  index  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns.  By 
Richard  Hardine  Davis,  F  K.G  8.  Illus¬ 
trated.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
$1.50. 

The  chapters  of  this  book  have  been  read 
with  great  interest  as  they  appeared  in  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine  and  possess  all  the  fire  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  being  written  on  the  spot  by  one 
who  participated  in  the  thrilling  scenes  de¬ 
scribed.  That  Mr.  Davis  has  the  courage  of 
bis  convictions  no  one  can  doubt,  for  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  give  his  frank  opinions  of  the  high¬ 
est  officials,  and  the  fact  that  his  scathing  criti- 
ciem  of  the  conduct  of  the  Santiago  campaign 
has  never  been  answered  or  condemned  from 
official  quarters  has  seemed  very  significant. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  brilliant  writer  and  has  the 
true  reportorial  instinct  for  seizing  upon  the 
salient  points  and  describing  them  dramatically. 
Whatever  a  man  of  such  strong  personality  says 
must  be  taken  with  some  reserve,  of  course,  but 
his  vivid  pictures  will  linger  long  in  the  memory 
of  the  reader  and  give  a  clear  comprehension  of 
what  our  brave  men  suffered,  and  the  fearful 
obstacles  they  had  to  overcome,  and  it  is  certain 
that  these  brilliant  pages  will  prove  a  store¬ 
house  from  which  later  students  of  history  will 
in  the  calm  atmosphere  of  their  libraries  glean 
many  a  fact  and  be  warmed  to  a  living  sense  of 
those  exciting  weeks. 

This  volume  is  issued  at  the  same  time  and  is 
uniform  in  size  and  binding  with  Mr.  Spear’s 
book  on  “Our  Navy  in  the  War  With  Spain.” 

Cannon  and  Camera.  Sea  and  Land  Battles  of 
the  Spanish- American  War  in  Cuba,  Camp 
Life,  and  the  Return  of  the  Soldiers.  De¬ 
scribed  and  Illustrated  by  John  C.  Hem- 
ment.  War  Artist  at  the  Front.  With  Index 
and  an  Introduction  by  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $2. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  what  might  be  called 
the  pictorial  histories  of  the  war,  for  although 
the  illustrations  are  not  so  large  as  in  some  of 
the  albums,  they  are  very  clear  and  good  and 
there  are  so  many  of  them  that  they  give  a  con¬ 
tinuous  representation  of  the  Cuban  campaigns. 
The  text  that  accompanies  them  is  also  excellent, 
giving  a  condensed,  straightforward  account  of 
the  artist’s  experiences  which  were  many  and 
varied  in  securing  these  picturea  Mr.  Adams 
says  in  the  Introduction  that  Mr.  Hemment  is 
“the  first  photographer  to  obtain  a  complete  pic¬ 
torial  representation  of  our  entire  war,”  with 
“faithful  views  of  actual  engagements  both  on 
land  and  sea,”  some  of  bis  most  successful  pic- 
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tures  being  snapped  to  the  thrilling  accompani¬ 
ment  of  Spanish  Mauser  bullets.” 

The  photographs  are  not  only  well  taken,  but 
beautifully  reproduced  and  the  publishers  have 
done  their  best  to  make  the  book  as  attractive 
as  it  is  valuable. 

Litkrarv  Haunts  and  Homks.  American  Au¬ 
thors.  by  Iheodore  F.  Wolfe,  M.D.,  Ph.  L>. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippiccott  Company. 
81.25. 

This  pretty  volume  is  intended  as  a  companion 
to  “Literary  Shrines”  and  ‘‘A  Literary  Pilgrim¬ 
age,  ”  two  earlier  books  of  Mr.  Wolfe’s,  which 
have  been  so  popular  as  to  call  for  a  tenth  edi¬ 
tion.  This  is  largely  devoted  to  the  "Literary 
Haunts  of  Manhattan,”  which  appear  tube  more 
numerous  than  we  are  wont  to  imagine  of  a  city 
generally  supposed  to  be  entirely  given  over  to 
business,  worldliness  and  frivolity. 

Here  we  are  reminded  that  "there  is  a  greater 
New  York,  replete  with  glorious  memories  .  .  . 
a  city  redolent  of  letters,  of  history,  of  romance, 
of  poetry,”  and  it  is  pleasant  to  wander  through 
the  quiet  by-ways  of  this  rushing  city,  and  re¬ 
call  the  delightful  men  and  women  who  have 
lired  and  written  here,  and  left  memories  that 
will  grow  mere  precious  as  the  years  go  on.  In 
the  last  chapters  our  author  takes  us  out  to  Long 
Island  and  Westchester,  to  the  home  of  Cooper 
in  Central  New  York,  and  even  up  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley  to  Hartford,  where  Mrs.  Stowe  and 
Mark  Twain  were  the  centre  of  a  delightful  little 
circle  of  writers,  and  to  Rudyard  Kipling’s  cot¬ 
tage  at  Battleboro,  Vermont.  The  book  does  not 
pretend  to  give  us  anything  new,  but  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  and  suggestive  reading. 

Republican  Responsibility  for  Present  Cur¬ 
rency  Perils.  By  Perry  Belmont.  G.  P. 
~  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York  and  London:  50 
cents. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  series  of  able, 
thoughtful  and  carefully  prepared  briefs  or  tracts 
on  currency  legislation,  money,  banks  and  bank¬ 
ing;  somewhat  one-sided,  perhaps;  but  that  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Mr.  Belmont  is  a  de¬ 
lightfully  one-sided  person,  with  no  distracting 
tendencies  toward  civil  service  reform  ora  parti¬ 
san  Supreme  bench.  Hia  assured  faith  in  the 
catholicity  of  his  own  opinions  must  go  far  to¬ 
ward  winning  confidence  in  him,  if  not  converts, 
to  his  peculiarly  radical  conservatism. 

The  author  doubtless  recognizes,  but  in  his 
argument  ignores  the  fact  that,  though  as  a  na¬ 
tion  we  have  made  a  great  many  experiments  in 
money  affaire,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  of 
one  starting  in  business  with  no  capital  and 
even  less  credit,  we  have  survived  our  past  mis¬ 
takes  and  doubtless  will,  with  our  present  lim¬ 
itless  capital  and  infinite  credit,  survive  many 
more  as  bad  blunders  in  the  future,  and  that 
neither  the  inconsistencies  nor  tbe  contradictions 
of  Republican  legielation,  any  more  than  the 
vagaries  of  the  sixteen-to-one  mania  can  bank¬ 
rupt  the  nation  or  even  send  tbe  ship  of  State 
into  dry-dock  for  repairs. 

The  only  gleam  of  humor  in  the  book,  possibly 
unappreciated  even  by  the  author  in  his  serious 
vein  of  authorship,  is  the  spectacle  of  Caleb 
Cushirg  and  Keverdy  Johnson  solemnly  arguing 
the  unconstitutionality  of  a  law  for  which  both 
had  furnished  eo  many  foundation  stones  in  the 
form  of  numerous  quoted  authorities  and  prece¬ 
dents. 

The  book  is  well  worth  reading  and,  afterward, 
better  worth  shelving  and  preserving,  until  the 
author  revises  hie  opinions  or  the  nation  changes 
its  financial  policy  for  good,  instead  of  for  evil. 

Wild  Eelin.  Her  Escapades,  Adventures,  and 
Bitter  Sorrows.  By  William  Black.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  $1. 75. 

In  some  respects,  this  last  of  Mr.  Black’s 
books,  is  hie  very  best.  Since  it  came  out,  tbe 
author  has  himself  passed  into  what  he  calls  the 

gieat  secret.”  Naturally  we  read  these  tbrill- 

ng  chapters,  with  tbe  ever  present  conscious¬ 


ness  of  the  "finis”  facing  every  page.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  the  descriptions  of  Highland 
scenery,  the  recitation  of  Highland  poetry,  tbe 
idealizations  of  Highland  character,  bear  traces 
of  a  finish,  delicacy,  power  and  tbe  ineffable 
pathos  of  lingering  loyalty  and  hopeless  love, 
such  as  no  other  of  hie  books  can  show.  We 
cannot  think,  however,  that  tragedies  are  essen 
tial  to  deep  emotion  and  enthralling  interest  in 
a  work  of  fiction ;  nor  does  it  seem  worth  while 
to  rend  and  tear  in  order  to  be  a  true  exponent 
of  high  character  in  contact  with  tbe  "bitter 
ness  of  life.  ” 

Such  a  character  as  "Wild  Eelin”  could  have 
found  a  sphere  among  men— such  men  of  honor 
—and  need  not  have  been  sent  away  eo  early 
Many  refrain  from  reading  stories  that  "end 
badly,”  for  merely  sentimental  reasons.  A  great 
work  of  fiction  may  have  several  conclusions. 
The  power  of  tbe  work  is  quite  independent  of 
the  ending  of  all;  mainly  depending  on  subordi' 
nate  scenes.  But  a  "true  story”  of  real  life, 
never  ends  like  a  novel.  Providence  is  a  better 
master  than  the  pen.  Therefore,  it  becomes  our 
writers  of  fiction  to  beware  of  painting  life  too 
dark  and  destiny  as  a  thing  too  black  and  bitter. 

The  characters  immediately  around  "Eelin” 
in  this  book  are  singularly  well  assorted  and 
adapted.  And  the  glamour  of  the  hills  and 
speech  and  song  of  the  "Highlands”  is  over  it 
always,  a  charm  so  streng  as  to  bold  one  long 
after  tbe  book  is  done.  A  charming  story  teller, 
whose  work  will  live  for  its  own  sake,  passes 
from  us  now  while  his  magic  spell  is  yet  holding 
us  captive  to  bis  will. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Facts  That  Call  for  Faith,  by  Rev.  David 
Gregg,  D.D,  is  strong  and  vigorous  in  style, 
fresh  and  attractive  in  subject  matter,  and  deals 
with  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Fearless  but  not  narrow  in  its  dogma 
tism,  it  is  a  most  re  assuring  book  for  thought¬ 
ful  men  and  women  to-day,  excellent  for  young 
men  and  young  women  in  Christian  households. 
It  sends  out  life  roots  deep  down  into  tbe  God- 
nature  that  help  the  reader  to  stand  more  spirit¬ 
ually  erect.  As,  for  instance,  in  a  referecce  to 
the  Bible,  be  says:  "It  seeks  above  all  things  to 
be  tested,  for  it  can  etand  every  test.  Coming 
from  God,  and  conscious  of  nothing  but  God’s 
truth,  it  awaits  tbe  progress  of  all  knowledge 
with  calm  security.  It  watches  tbe  antiquary 
and  rejocies  in  every  medal  he  discovers,  and 
every  inscription  he  deciphers.  It  has  the 
resurrection  of  so  many  witnesses.  It  calls  hith¬ 
erto  lost  cities  friends  and  allies.  It  is  not 
light  but  darkness  which  the  Bible  deprecates  ” 
Such  words  are  to  be  expected  from  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Avenue  pulpit  for  people  have  learned  to 
look  there  for  help.  In  "Makers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic,”  Dr.  Gregg  showed  his  versatil¬ 
ity,  but  his  power  of  giving  inspiration  is  more 
strongly  felt  in  this  later  work  which  tbe  pub¬ 
lishers  have  wisely  put  at  a  moderate  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  (New  York,  E.  B. 
Treat  and  Company,  tl. ) 

The  dedication  of  The  Starlight  Calendar 
probably  explains  tbe  aims  and  objects  of  tbe 
compiler.  Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  better  than  any 
other  words  could  do.  "To  my  Niece,  Mary 
Webster  Babcock,  who  is  not  a  ‘Memory,’  but 
‘Mere  alive  than  the  living,’  to  those  who  love 
her,  I  dedicate  this  collection  of  proofs  from  all 
ages,  countries  and  beliefs  of  the  Power  of  an 
Endless  Life.”  It  is  a  truly  memorial  volume 
in  the  form  of  a  "calendar  for  ^daily  cheer  and 
consolation”  to  any  lonely  sorrowing  soul,  blank 
pages  beieg  left  at  the  end  of  tbe  book  "to  re¬ 
cord  tbe  sacred  days  on  which  your  friends  have 
passed  through  death  to  Life.”  (Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  11.25  ) 

Any  one  will  enjoy  reading  Professor  Addison 
Ballard’s  Arrows,  or  Teaching  as  a  Fine  Art, 


and  be  profited  by  it.  First  comes  bis  capital 
definition  of  tbe  "Arrow,”  tbe  title  suggested 
by  Psalm  cxxvii.  4,  which  is  followed  by  short 
earnest  talks  on  "The  Outfit,”  "Teaching  as  a 
Fine  Art, ”  and  ‘‘The  Lordship  of  Love, ”  all 
sparkling,  suggestive  and  stimulating.  Tbe  lit¬ 
tle  book  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Ballard’s  present 
and  former  pupils,  and  that  tbey  have  appreci¬ 
ated  it  is  proved  by  its  being  in  its  second  edi 
tion.  As  a  teacher’s  hand  book  or  a  student’s 
manual,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  (New 
York,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company.  75  cents. ) 

A  Short  History  of  the  War  unth  Spain,  by 
Marion  Wilcox,  is  an  intelligent  narrative  of 
three  hundred  pages,  with  appendix  and  index. 
It  begins  with  a  "Medallion  of  Spanish  His¬ 
tory,  ”  then  states  tbe  "Cuban  Problem,”  and 
brings  us  to  the  "Crisis,”  the  incidents  of  the 
war  and  tbe  conclusion  of  peace,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  V  ew  of  tbe  problem  of  "expansion,”  and 
the  attitude  of  Europe.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
the  "Subig  Bay  incident,”  which  was  bad  for 
Germany,  by  whomscever  brought  on.  Like 
tbe  blowing  up  of  tbe  Maine,  such  things  can 
be  repudiated,  but  their  suggestion  no  doubt  has 
approval  from  higher  quarters.  The  book  closes 
with  "A  Y’ignette  of  Hawaiian  History,  ”  and 
"Garcia’s  View;”  makings  summary  of  tbe 
situation.  For  clearing  tbe  popular  view  of  tbe 
war  and  vindicating  American  interference,  late 
but  effective,  such  books  are  valuable.  This  one 
merits  high  praise  and  will  find  many  readers. 
(New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
11.25  ) 

A  collection  of  short  pithy  esea;  s  on  a  variety 
of  homely,  every  day  subjects  by  Mary  H.  Per¬ 
kins,  (Dorcas  Hicks,)  have  been  gathered  into  a 
little  volume,  entitled.  Through  My  Spectacles, 
Some  of  these  papers  have  appeared  in  religious 
journals  to  which  the  author  is  a  frequent  con- 
tibutor.  There  is  a  simplicity  and  good  sense  in 
her  writings  that  appeal  to  tbe  heart  and  make 
these  brief  papers  helpful  and  stimulatirg.  (Bos 
ton,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.  75  cents. ) 

The  first  year  of  Harper’s  Round  Table,  in 
its  new  form,  is  just  concluded  and  it  makes  a 
much  more  convenient  and  manageable  volume 
when  bound.  It  is  also  printed  on  finer  paper, 
eo  that  the  many  illustrations  come  out  better 
than  ever  and  make  a  very  attractive  feature. 
There  are  thiee  good  eerials  included  in  this 
last  year’s  issue.  "The  Adventurers,  ”  by  H. 
B.  Marriott  Watson,  Albert  Lee’s  "Four  to  a 
Fortune,”  and  “The  Copper  Prircees, ”  by  Kirk 
Munroe,  and  some  good  war  stories  specially 
written  for  tbe  boys,  with  numberless  ehort 
stories,  puzzles,  bints  for  stamp  and  coin  collec¬ 
tors,  and  the  regular  department  of  "The  Camera 
Club,”  which  is  full  of  suggestions  for  tbe  young 
amateur  photographers.  Altogether  it  makes  a 
delightful  volume  for  the  boys  of  tbe  household, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  most  of  tbe  girls  enjoy 
the  boys’  stories  and  fun  better  even  than  what 
is  provided  particularly  for  them,  (New  York, 
Harper  and  Brothers.  $2.50. ) 

Probably  the  writer  of  the  story,  Aleck 
Hormby,  Charles  Stell,  is  making  a  first  attempt 
at  English  composition ;  he  may  be  a  foreigner 
who  has  just  acquired  tbe  language  with  no 
power  to  give  it  life  or  force.  It  is  a  moet  sur¬ 
prising  and  amusing  specimen  of  novel  writing 
We  are  not  sure  that  tbe  writer  is  attempting 
anything  more  serious  than  a  caricature.  If  eo, 
the  effort  ceases  to  be  amusing.  His  gifts  are 
not  in  this  line.  Perhaps  he  tries  to  originate  a 
"school.”  (New  York,  E.  R,  Herrick  and  Com¬ 
pany.  ) 

A  pretty  story  of  one  summer  in  a  boy’s  life 
in  New  England  is  A  Young  Crusader  by  Mary 
E.  Allbright.  It  is  a  little  character  study  of 
the  Christian  idea  working  itself  out  through  a 
boy’s  life,  and  with  its  tasteful  binding  and  good 
illustrations  makes  an  attractive  gift.  (Samuel 
Usher,  Boston.  75  cents). 
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The  Christian  Kegister,  the  able,  venerable  Uni¬ 
tarian  weekly  of  Hoston,  has  elaborated  sundry 
evidences  of  progress  with  much  care.  It  styles 
them  “Uood  Things  in  Sight.”  Some  there  be 
who  will  regard  the  Kegister  as  extremely  opti- 
mietic,  but  a  rosy  view  is  sometimes  in  order, 
and  truer  than  its  opposite.  We  quote : 

As  the  old  year  paeses  and  the  new  one  draws 
near,  we  may  hearten  ourselves  for  the  work 
which  lies  before  us  by  taking  account  of  some 
good  things  which  are  at  hand.  When  the  white 
sails  of  home  coming  ships  appear  in  the  officg, 
those  whose  treasures  are  on  board  rejoice  even 
before  the  sails  are  furled  and  anchor  is  cast  in 
the  harbor.  For  us  some  of  the  gcod  things  in 
sight  are : 

1.  The  recognition  of  religion  and  the  good 
life  as  the  supreme  facta  for  which  creeds  are 
made  and  churches  exist. 

2.  An  agreement  between  Catholics  and  Prot¬ 
estants  to  judge  each  other  by  their  present 
works  without  reference  to  ancient  history. 

3.  P.^ace  and  mutual  friendship  among  the 
Protestant  churches  of  America,  with  denomina¬ 
tional  autonomy. 

4.  The  belief  that  all  nations  the  world  over 
are  now  drifting  toward  a  common  destiny,  and 
for  good  or  evil  must  share  their  fortunes  with 
one  another. 

5.  The  aibitration  of  national  differences;  and 
a  union  of  the  ethical  sentiment  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  sagacity  of  the  civilized  world  to  prevent 
the  awful  wastes  of  comfort,  treasure,  and  life 
caused  by  war. 

6.  An  increasing  conviction  that  the  interests 
of  all  classes  are  identical,  and  that  what  makes 
for  the  good  health,  the  prosperity,  and  the  bap- 
piness  of  any  one  person  or  class,  is  also  good  for 
all  oth  r  persons  and  classes. 

7.  Arbitration  of  all  social  disputes  which  in¬ 
volve  the  protite  of  capital  and  the  means  of 
livelihood  for  wage  earners. 

8  The  removal  from  the  streets  and  homes  of 
cities  and  towns  of  all  known  causes  of  disease 
which  do  not  depend  upon  the  free  will  of  the 
people,  whether  rich  or  poor. 

9.  The  regulation  of  the  building  and  occu 
pancy  of  dwellings  in  such  a  way  that  no  family 
shall  be  compelled  to  live  without  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air  and  pure  water. 

10.  The  farming  out  of  the  franchisee  of  towns, 
cities,  and  commonwealths  in  such  a  way  that 
for  the  transportation  of  person  or  property  all 
the  people  shall  share  in  due  proportion  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the  streets  and 
highways. 

11.  A  State  and  national  civil  service  graded 
with  the  skill  and  administered  with  the  sagac¬ 
ity  of  the  most  honorable  and  successful  business 
firms. 

12.  The  granting  of  the  ballot  to  all  worthy 
persons  who  desire  to  use  it,  and  the  guarantee 
of  civil  righ's  to  all  classes  without  distinction. 

13.  The  creation  of  a  public  opin'on  that  will 
make  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  disreputa¬ 
ble,  that  will  suppress  the  saloon  and  all  public 
lures  to  vice,  that  will  make  an  immoral  theatre 
unprofitable  and  a  degenerate  literature  unfash¬ 
ionable. 

14.  The  increase  of  sympathy  among  all  classes, 
and  the  application  of  intelligence  to  all  social 
and  political  problems,  with  the  conviction  that 
fair  play  will  remove  all  that  prevents  a  general 
good  understanding. 

15.  And,  fi^'ally,  the  assurance  that  the  human 
race  wilt  begin  the  twentieth  century  with  such 
an  accumulated  capital  of  knowledge,  of  power, 
of  mutual  good  will  and  trust  in  righteousness, 
as  could  have  been  possible  in  no  other  age  of 
the  world’s  history. 


The  Observer,  of  St.  Louis  says  that  if  1898 
has  been  without  a  parallel  in  industry  and  in 
war,  it  IS  not  without  its  spiritual  triumphs  also: 

In  some  respects  our  spiritual  victories  have 
been  greater  and  more  significant  than  our  in¬ 
dustrial  or  our  military  victories.  Never  in  any 
war  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  Christianity 
displayed  such  vitality  and  virility  as  it  did 
during  our  late  war  with  Spain.  The  conscience 
of  the  nation  demanded  the  war,  beet  use  the 
American  people  believed  that  Spain  was  a  con¬ 
scienceless  tyrant.  War  was  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  the  Christian  people 
of  the  United  States  stood  as  one  man  by  the 
soldiers  in  camp  and  on  the  battlefield.  Our 
courageous  Christian  workers  showed  as  much 


generalship  as  our  military  commanders.  In¬ 
deed,  if  the  advice  and  example  of  the  Christian 
Army  Commission  had  been  followed,  the  people 
would  have  lees  cause  for  complaint  than  they 
have.  There  are  other  evidences  of  the  great 
power  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  The  Czar’s 
peace  proposals  afford  a  most  striking  example 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  Christianity  in  the 
world.  With  great  unanimity  the  nations  of 
the  world  laud  the  Czar’s  proposition.  iSome 
doubt  his  sincerity,  and  others  question  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  proposals,  but  all  lovers  of  humanity 
sincerely  commend  bis  suggestions.  There  are 
many  indications  that  point  to  a  return  to  re- 
ligioi/B  faith.  Agnosticism  is  a  spent  force. 


The  Commonwealth  takieg  note  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pulpit  is  very  largely  occupied  with  those 
great  subjects  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
common  Protestantism,  continues: 

The  ritualistic  movement  has  become  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  audacious  that  it  becomrs  necessary 
to  tight  over  again  the  battle  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  defence  of  Prot¬ 
estant  evangelical  doctrines  must  be  chiefly  made 
by  the  Nonconformists.  It  is  not  meant  that 
the  Church  cf  England  has  no  biehopa  or  minis¬ 
ters  who  are  not  believers  in  Protestant  doctrines, 
but  somehow  their  voice  is  muffled  and  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  clearness  atd  emphasis.  Besides  this,  a 
little  leaven  of  sacramentalism  quickly  produces 
Protestant  limpness,  and  vigorous  speech  and 
action  are  impossible.  No  one  who  believes  in 
the  doctrine  of  apcstclical  succession  even  in  its 
mildest  form,  and  no  one  who  thinks  of  the 
ministry  as  possessing  the  elements  of  a  priest 
hood  in  a  sense  different  from  that  belonging  to 
all  believers,  will  ever  champion  with  courage 
the  faith  of  th.i  Reformers.  For  this  reason  the 
natural  and  fearless  defenders  of  Protestantism 
in  England  to  day  are  the  Nonconformists.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  in  this  new 
cruiade  for  evangelical  faith.  It  tightens  the 
giasp  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  diverts  the  mind  from 
pursuing  with  over-avidity  the  investigations 
of  modern  criticism  ;  it  centers  thought  and  love 
on  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  There  is  nothing  to  fight  ri  ualism  and 
Romanism  with  except  tne  Word  of  Ood. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  this  mention 
of  the  decease  of  the  fermer  widely  known  and 
venerated  missionary  of  the  Fulton  street  daily 
prayer  meeting : 

Jeremiah  C.  Lamphier,  for  nearly  forty  years 
Superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Street  Noonday 
Prayer  meeting,  died  of  old  age  on  Monday 
noon,  (December  2Gth, )  at  bis  home,  130  East 
Sixteenth  street,  this  city.  Mr.  Lamphier  was 
born  in  Coxsackie,  September  3cl,  1809.  He 
came  to  this  city  when  a  young  man  and  worked 
as  a  jcurneyman  tailor.  Later  he  opened  a 
baberdasbery  downtown.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  North  Dutch  Church,  Fulton  and  William 
streets,  at  this  time,  and  greatly  interested  in 
Church  work.  In  18.')7  he  gave  up  his  business 
and  devoted  himself  colely  to  mission  work, 
being  appointed  superintendent  of  the  noonday 
prayer  meetings  whicti  bis  church  held  dady  in 
the  church  building.  This  place  ha  held  until 
August,  1893,  when  he  resigneo  owing  to  bis  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  The  Fulton  street  noonday  prayer 
meetings  for  business  men,  became  so  famous, 
originated  with  him.  Mr.  Lamphier  will  be  re 
membered  by  many  still  living  as  a  man  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  his  position  and  work.  His 
genial  face,  gentle  manners  and  humble  spirit, 
bis  simplicity  and  sincerity,  his  unwavering 
faith  in  Ood  and  unquestioning  confidence  in 
prayer  impressed  themselves  upon  everyone  who 
knew  him. 


The  Independent  takes  a  hand  in  idol  breaking 
—a  work  that  has  been  and  continues  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  with  unprecedented  industry  by  the  press, 
seeing  the  war  was  a  successful  one : 

Tbe  readers  of  The  Independent  may  rest 
assured  that  the  sentiment  of  tbe  navy  concern 
ing  the  recent  reported  osculatory  performances 
of  Naval  Conetructor  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson 
is  one  of  unalloyed  di°^guet.  Nothing  can  be 
more  foreign  to  every  instinct  of  tbe  United 
States  naval  officer  than  such  an  exhibition  as 
Mr.  Hobson  has  been  permitted  to  make  of  him¬ 
self;  and  if  be  has  cot  wrecked  bis  career  it  will 
be  solely  because  there  is  salvation  for  him  in  a 
long  stay  in  China  under  so  sharp  a  disciplina 
rian  as  Admiral  Dewey.  It  is  true  that  older 
beads  than  his  bave  been  turned  by  less  adula¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  ofliciala  of  the  Navy  Department 


are  not  similarly  troubled,  and  at  least  are  sup 
posed  to  bave  some  regard  for  tbe  good  name 
and  discipline  of  the  service.  No  reason  appears 
why  not  merely  these  later  performances,  but 
various  others  credited  to  Mr.  Hobson  should 
bave  been  tolerated.  Why,  for  example,  was  he 
permitted  to  fuss  with  tbe  Santiago  wrecks  and 
obstruct  tbe  wrecking  people  at  work  there  under 
their  contracts,  as  be  did  T  Why  was  be  allowed 
to  assume  the  credit  of  the  floating  of  the  Maria 
Teresa,  when  none  of  it  was  due  him  f  Why  was 
be  not  at  once  sharply  rebuked  for  publicly 
threatening  the  Navy  Department  with  an  appeal 
to  the  public  for  funds  wherewith  to  raise  tbe 
Colon,  after  far  more  experienced  heads  than  bis 
had  officially  pronounced  tbe  work  impractica¬ 
ble  ?  Why  now  has  he  been  permitted  to  be¬ 
smirch  a  reputation  such  as  few  men  get,  and 
which  belongs  to  his  country  as  much  as  to 
himself  ?  The  people  bave  just  cause  to  censure 
the  Navy  Department  for  its  singularly  weak 
course  with  respect  to  this  young  officer,  though 
perhaps  with  less  severity  than  be  will  himself 
when  be  reaches  years  of  discretion. 


The  Presbyterian  Witness  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  quotes  from  a  Belfast  contemporary  a 
paragraph  which  may  go  far  to  furnish  an  answer 
to  some  pastors  who  are  asking.  What  shall  I  do 
with  my  second  service  ?  It  is  to  be  said  for 
this  particular  solution  that  it  is  not  a  new 
thing,  and  it  was  once  very  successful  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  people,  old  and  young.  Had  we  a  Mark 
Hopkins  in  each  of  our  disintegrating  congrega¬ 
tions,  this  remedy  would  prove  signally  effica- 
tious,  there  can  be  little  doubt: 

The  Belfast  Witness  states  that  an  English 
clergyman  has  been  mentioned  in  the  London 
papers  with  approbation  for  that  be,  instead  of 
the  usual  second  service  and  sermon,  gathered 
tbe  people  around  him  and  publicly  catechised 
young  and  old.  Whereupon  a  gentleman  writes 
to  the  papers  that  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
a  novelty,  being  often  seen,  and  be  mentions  a 
certain  Canon  Lester,  who,  on  bis  special  mis¬ 
sions,  catechises  tbe  whole  people,  so  that 
strangers  are  startled  to  hear  substantial  business 
men,  timid  ladies,  professional  men,  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  answering  the  questions.  Of  course, 
the  value  of  this  practice  depends  on  tbe  good 
ness  of  the  doctrine.  But  it  was  in  tbe  best 
times  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  history,  the  uni¬ 
form  custom  to  bold  a  diet  of  public  catechising 
in  the  church  on  the  afternoon  of  tbe  Lord’s 
Day,  the  Text  Book  being  the  Assembly’s  Larger 
and  Shorter  Oatechisms,  In  this  way,  much 
better  than  by  an  ordinary  eecond  service,  the 
pastor  would  get  into  close  grips  with  bis  peo¬ 
ple,  find  out  their  individual  personal  defi¬ 
ciencies,  and  ground  them  well  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  truths  of  the  Faith. 


The  Examiner  has  a  genuine  admiration  for 
the  pattern  of  liberality  and  denominational 
fraternity  wbch  obtains  in  tbe  First  Church  of 
the  good  city  of  Binghamton  : 

The  Firet  Presbyterian  church  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  evidently  believes  in  the  practical 
application  of  Paul’s  instruction  to  the  elders 
of  Epbesus,  “that  so  laboring  ye  ought  to  sup¬ 
port  the  weak,  and  to  remember  tbe  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  bow  be  said,  it  is  more  bleeeed 
to  give  than  to  receive.”  On  a  recent  Sunday 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  G.  P.  Nichols,  who  keeps 
in  thorough  touch  with  all  the  interests  of  his 
denomination,  asked  for  a  contribution  of  $815 
to  arsist  four  outlying  churches  that  are  doing 
good  work,  but  were  unable  to  meet  all  their 
expenses.  What  presumption,  some  of  our  State 
Convention  secretaries  would  think  it,  for  a 
paetor  to  ack  for  so  large  a  sum  for  State  Con¬ 
vention  work  I  How  pleased  and  surprised  they 
would  be,  as  Dr.  Nichole  no  doubt  was,  could 
tbe  result  of  tbe  collection  be  announced,  as  it 
was  in  this  case,  to  be  over  $1,800.  How  one 
such  collection  just  now  would  help  out  tbe 
State  Convention  treasuries,  and  gladden  tbe 
hearts  of  the  missionary  pastors  at  this  Christ 
mas  tide  I  Dr.  Nichols’s  church  is  one  of  the 
most  substantial  and  intelligent  in  tbe  southern 
tier,  and  tbe  members  have  been  so  wisely  in¬ 
structed  and  trained  in  giving  that  it  ie  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  one  familiar  with  tbe  pastor’s  work  and 
methods  that  whenever  a  cause  is  presented  tbe 
response  almost  always  exceeds  tbe  amount  asked 
for.  May  this  incident  be  a  hint  to  those  Bap¬ 
tist  pastors  who  are  too  prone  to  let  other  objects 
over^adow  the  needs  of  the  State  Convention  I 
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CHRIST’S  FIRST  MIRACLE. 

Intboductory  Study. 

With  this  leeeoD  we  enter  upon  the  third  eub 
division  of  that  portion  of  the  Gospel  (chapters 
i.-iv.)  which  especially  ehows  Christ  revealing 
himself  as  the  one  sent  from  God — this  truth 
witneesed  to  by  Jesus  in  word  and  work.  John 
had  borne  witness  to  it  (i.  19  36),  those  who 
afterwards  became  disciples  bad  borne  witness 
to  it  (i.  37  49],  and  Jesus  himself,  in  response 
to  their  ready  testimony,  had  already  given 
promise  of  his  own  witness  to  it  (i.  50,  51). 
They  should  themselves  be  witness  to  the  won¬ 
derful  fact  of  hie  being  always  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  heaven,  continually  endowed 
with  the  power  of  God’s  spirit.  Already  some 
hashes  of  this  higher  revelation  had  appeared  in 
the  wonderful  insight  into  the  hearts  of  men 
which  Jesus  bad  displayed  in  i.  42,  47.  It  had 
won  for  him  the  awed  yet  joyful  recognition 
that  he  was  not  only  King  of  Lrael,  but  Son  of 
God;  and  Jesus  in  bis  reply  revealed  himself  in 
a  third  relation  not  leas  in  portant — the  Son  of 
man.  In  these  three  relatione  hie  life  and  work 
are  summed  up :  his  relation  to  God,  to  men, 
and  to  the  people  of  Israel;  and  this  vhole  Gos¬ 
pel  ehows  hie  life  in  all  these  relations  to  be  a 
continuous  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory. 
This  was  foreshadowed  in  the  text  of  the  Gospel 
(chap.  i.  14),  which  is  also  the  text  of  to  day’s 
lesson.  This  lesson  ehows  how  Jesus  manifested 
forth  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  how  it  became 
evident  that  it  was  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

Two  points  it  is  necessary  to  consider  thought 
fully  before  entering  upon  this  study :  the  place 
and  significance  of  miracle  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  and  the  reason  why  this  miracle  appears 
here  and  in  no  other  Gospel.  It  is  very  notice¬ 
able  that  whereas  the  synoptics  are  full  of  re¬ 
ports  of  the  “mighty  works”  of  Jesus,  John’s 
Gospel  tells  of  very  few.  We  shall  take  a  later 
occasion  to  inquire  somewhat  carefully  into  the 
character  of  those  which  he  does  narrate  and  the 
reasons  which  governed  him  in  their  selection. 
Here  we  find  it  sufficient  to  observe  the  point  of 
view  from  which  John  wrote,  and  the  meaning 
which  he  attaches  to  miracles  in  general. 

We  remember  that  be  wrote  long  after  the 
Church  was  familiar  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  with  the  life  and  w..rks  of  Jesus  as  there 
narrated.  But  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  he  wrote  from  Ephesus,  which  history 
shows  us  had  long  been  the  hoxe  of  magic  and 
divination.  Many  years  before  John  wrote  the 
Ephesian  Obristians  had  become  convinced  of 
the  futility  and  the  profanity  of  these  arts. 
They  had  burned  their  divining  books  (Acte 
xix.  19)  and  had  abjured  such  practices.  But 
the  force  of  habit  and  tendency  were  still  there. 
In  the  Corinthian  church  we  know  (1  Cor.  xiv. ), 
and  probably  in  other  churches,  wonderful  wcrke 
were  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and 
were  not  alwa}B  truly  understood  by  Christians 
themselves.  What  more  probable  than  that  the 
Ephesians  should  revert  to  their  former  gross 
views  of  miracle,  and  should  be  in  danger  of 
utterly  losing  sight  of  the  true  significance  of 
the  mighty  works  of  Christ?  Paul  himself 
seems  to  have  dreaded  something  of  this  kind 
(Acts  XX.  29,  30). 

If  this  were  the  case,  we  see  a  good  reason 
why  Joha  does  not  use  the  wo'd  miracle  at  all, 
though  the  other  evangelists  use  it,  and  though 
we  find  it  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
Revised  Version  translates  correctly  the  word 
which  John  uses — gign.  A  miracle  is  of  value 
only  as  it  gignifies  something :  as  it  reveals  a 
truth.  The  Ephesians  —  perhaps  the  whole 
Church  then— like  many  in  the  Church  in  later 


years,  were  agitated  with  the  question,  How  was 
this  wonderful  thing  done  ?  What  is  the  super¬ 
natural  power  here  at  work  f  How  can  these 
things  be  ?  John  puts  aside  all  these  questions 
as  idle.  The  matter  of  true  importance  is  not 
How  was  it  done  ?  but.  What  does  it  signify  f 
What  wonderful  truth,  what  new  revelation  of 
God,  does  Jesus  here  give  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  world  ? 

Again,  to  understand  why  this  sign  wrought 
in  Cana  of  Galilee  finds  a  p'ace  here,  we  must 
still  go  back  to  Ephesus,  to  those  last  quiet 
years  of  his  long  life,  in  which  the  beloved  die 
ciple,  living  over  again  those  blessed  years  of 
earthly  communion  with  his  Lord,  committed 
his  memories  to  writing  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  which  Christ  had  bought  with  his 
precious  blood.  In  those  distant  hours  of  retro¬ 
spect  events  fell  into  thoir  true  perspective: 
their  relations  came  out  clear,  as  they  never 
can  at  close  view ;  he  saw  how  all  through  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  word  was  linked  with  event, 
and  event  with  faith.  Especially,  dwelling  with 
deepest  joy  upon  these  early  days  of  his  first 
love,  days  which  he  followed  hour  by  hour  with 
a  tenderness  unutterable,  he  saw  the  deep  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  wedding  feast,  and  its  significance  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of 
that  “bridal  week,”  while  he  still  dwelt  in  the 
besom  of  that  family  which  was  so  dear  to  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  with  mother  and  brethren 
and  dearest  friends  beside  him,  before  yet  hie 
work  for  the  world  claimed  him,  that  the  true 
union  between  Jesus  and  his  Church  took  place. 
His  disciples  believed  in  him:  unawares  even 
to  many  who  were  present,  that  simple,  humble 
wedding  became  the  type,  as  it  was  the  scene, 
of  the  holier  union  there  consummated — a  union 
not  to  be  dissolved  by  time;  a  union  ever  which 
death  has  no  power.  At  the  marriage  feast  in 
Cana  the  souls  of  true  believers  were  first  bound 
in  one  with  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  ii.  1-11. 

Golden  Text. — And  his  disciples  believed  in 
him.— John  ii.  11. 

It  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  whole  Gos 
pel,  that  Christ  began  to  manifest  the  Father  to 
men  by  a  miracle  of  trangformation,  typical  of 
hie  whole  work  on  earth.  He  changed  water 
into  wine,  as  he  would  from  that  time  change 
sinners  into  saints,  turn  grief  into  joy,  and  death 
into  life.  It  is  also  suggestive  that  this  ncani- 
festation  took  place  at  a  marriage  feast,  amid 
the  innocent  mirth  of  a  humble,  pious  family. 
Doubtless  Jesus  wished  at  the  very  ou*Bet  to 
show  to  h's  newly-called  disciples,  fre:h  from 
the  austere  example  of  the  Baptist,  that  his  re¬ 
ligion  was  one  of  joy,  and  that  by  an  imperative 
law,  since  it  was  the  revelation  of  life  Life 
and  joy  are  as  closely  bound  together  as  death 
and  sadnese.  There  is  no  burden  in  the  ideal 
life;  it  is  death  that  is  the  burden  (Rom.  vii. 
24).  Our  Lord  was  a  Man  of  Sorrows  becauee 
be  bore  this  burden  for  us,  until  at  last  upon 
bis  cross  be  abolished  death  and  brought  life 
and  incorruption  to  light  (2^  Tim.  i.  10). 
Therefore  joy,  an  abounding,  unfailing  joy,  is 
the  rightful  portion  of  all  who  believe  in  him. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  a  marriage  feast 
incongruous  with  the  deep,  unalterable  joy  of 
Christ.  Marriage,  to  the  pious  Jew,  was  at 
once  a  joyful  and  a  solemn  event,  to  be  entered 
upon  with  fasting  and  with  prayer,  and  often 
no  doubt,  with  direct  recognition  that  it  typified 
the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  hie  people 
(Isv  Ixii.  5;  cf.  Hosea  ii.  19,  etc.).  And 
doubtless  the  vision  that  John  afterward  had  of 
the  Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  xix. 
7  9)  brought  up  to  hie  mind  not  only  ancient 
prophecy,  but  this  simple  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  where  his  own  hearFwas  first  betrothed 
to  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom. 

As  to  the  reason  why  the  story  of  this  marriage 


in  Cana  was  not  given  by  the  Synoptics,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  part  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  but  was 
rather  his  farewell  to  his  private  home  life. 
He  e  first  of  all,  amid  the  familiar  friends  of 
hie  thirty  years  from  whose  intimate  com¬ 
panionship  he  must  now  break  away,  be  mani¬ 
fests  his  glory.  Is  it  too  much  to  think  that  his 
loving  human  heart  craved  this  opportunity  of 
Betting  his  subsequent  life  in  its  true  light  be¬ 
fore  these  friends  whom,  for  the  sake  of  a  whole 
world  lying  in  wickedness,  he  must  now  know 
no  more  as  be  bad  hitherto  known  them  ?  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  story  as  beautifully  manifests 
the  sweet  and  amiable  qualities  of  bis  human 
home  life,  as  the  miracle  impressively  manifests 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was. 

“The  third  day”  after  i.  43.  Cana  of  Galilee 
was  about  sixty  miles  from  Bethany  beyond  the 
Jordan ;  it  could  easily  be  reached  in  three  days. 
There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  site 
of  Cana ;  but  the  researches  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Society  tend  to  fix  it  as  that  now 
occupied  by  the  hamlet  of  Kefr  Kana,  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  Nazareth.  There  was  an¬ 
other  Cana  on  the  border  of  Phoeoecia  (Josh, 
xix.  28),  hence  John  specifies  that  this  was  the 
Galilean  village.  One  of  the  parties  to  the 
marriage  may  have  been  a  relative  of  Jesus’ 
family;  we  observe  that  his  mother  was  on  a 
footing  of  intimacy,  if  not  of  authority,  in  the 
bridegroom’s  bouse.  It  is  characteristic  of  John 
that  be  mentions  her  not  by  name  but,  as  “the 
mother  of  Jesus”;  it  is  sigoificant  that  John 
alone,  to  whom  the  mother  of  Jesus  bad  for  years 
perhaps  been  as  bis  own  most  precious  mother 
(xix  27),  is  the  only  evangelist  who  mentions 
her  at  ail  in  connection  with  a  miracle.  It  is 
still  further  significant  that  in  this  Gospel, 
Mary,  who  appears  with  the  first  manifesta'.ion 
of  her  Son’s  glory,  is  not  seen  again  until  we  find 
her  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  the  faithful  witnees 
of  his  agony. 

There  is  no  need  for  inquiring,  as  so  many 
have  done,  why  Jaaus  algo  had  been  called.  His 
brothers  were  there  (verse  12)  as  well  as  his 
mother;  it  was  evidently  a  family  event  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  known  to  be  in  Cana,  probably 
at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  (xxi.  2),  the  invita¬ 
tion  which  already  had  been  given  to  him  with 
his  family  was  made  to  include  his  disciples. 
Bdersheim,  who  was  himself  a  Jew,  and  who 
made  careful  study  of  Jewish  customs,  points 
out  as  a  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  author  of 
this  Gospel  being  familiar  with  their  customs, 
that  at  this  weduirg  in  Galilee,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  while 
in  iii.  29,  spoken  in  Judea,  there  is.  The  whole 
scene,  he  says,  is  strikingly  Jewish. 

“And  when  wine  failed.”  Whatever  the  cauie 
of  the  failure,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  Mary  should  share  with  the  Son  who 
bad  been  to  her  surely  what  son  never  was  be 
fore  to  mother,  whatever  of  perplexity  was  hers. 
This  conversation,  brief  as  it  is,  is  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  (Luke  ii.  48,  49)  all  that  we  have  re¬ 
corded  of  conversation  between  these  two,  whose 
relationship  is  one  of  such  sacred  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  interest.  The  conversations  should  most 
certainly  be  studied  together,  for  the  earl  er  sup¬ 
plies  the  key  to  the  latter.  We  must  realize 
that  she  who  was  chosen  to  the  mysterious  cffi:e 
of  being  the  mother  of  the  Son  of  God  must 
have  been  a  woman  of  no  common  character  — 
capable  not  only  of  exalted  piety,  but  of  no  ordi 
nary  self-renunciation  Only  those  who  through 
entire  forgetfulness  of  ssif  have  learnei  the 
boundless  confidence  of  love  know  the  sacred 
mystery  that  it  is  through  death  to  salt  that  one 
enters  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  even  an  earthly 
love.  And  the  love  between  this  Son  and  mother 
was  more  than  earthly,  the  confidence  more 
than  human.  Aesuredly  Mary  had  not  for 
thirty  years  been  pondering  in  her  heart  the 
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wondrous  utterances  of  angel  and  of  Child,  had 
not  walked  half  a  life  tinae  hand  in  hand  with 
such  a  Son  as  hers,  to  be  ignorant  of  hie  char 
acter  or  doubtful  of  his  wisdom.  One  sees 
clearly  the  striking  growth  in  character  and  in 
trust,  in  the  contrast  between  the  hasty  “Why 
hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  usT’’  of  eighteen  years 
before,  and  this  calm  suggestion  of  a  need,  only 
to  leave  it  all  with  him.  Surely  this  mother, 
like  her  Son  in  his  human  nature,  bad  learned 
by  the  things  she  bad  suffered.  (Heb.  v.  8  ) 
And  Jesus  knew  his  mother  as  no  other  son  ever 
did.  He  understood  well  that  he  might  now 
call  upon  her  for  the  last  self-renunciation ;  be 
might  tell  her  that  this,  their  loved  companion¬ 
ship,  must  cease;  that  he  might  no  longer  be  all 
for  her  and  God  as  in  the  blessed  years  gone  by ; 
that  now  a  sinful  world  claimed  him  ;  but  the 
sword  with  which  he  thus  pierced  her  heart  was 
forged  by  infinite  love  and  carried  its  own  balm. 
Never  in  human  language  were  words  of  such 
absolute  tenderness  uttered  as  these :  What  to\ 
Me  and  thee,  woman  i  with  which  the  Infinite 
Son  made  his  human  mother  a  sharer  in  his  in¬ 
finite  self-sacrifice.  Yet  hie  hour,  the  hour  of 
manifesting  his  glory  whether  by  work  or  by 
suffering  (compare  xii.  23,  xvii.  1),  bad  not  yet 
come,  and  for  that  they  both  must  wait.  He 
could  do  nothing  of  himself  (v.  30)  but  as  the 
Spirit  gave  him  power.  Of  that  enduement  he 
bad  no  doubt.  He  could  not  work  till  hie  hour 
bad  come,  but  he  knew  that  it  would  come,  and 
that  he  should  know  when  it  came. 

No  need  to  say  that  his  mother  understood. 
The  amazing  calm  of  her  admonition  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  shows,  better  than  any  words  of  description 
could  do,  the  deep  peace  of  her  heart  in  this 
sacred  fellowship  of  service  and  of  sorrow. 

In  the  corridor  which  ran  around  the  court 
into  which  all  the  rooms  opened  were  set  six 
great  stone  jars  for  holding  the  water,  which,  as 
John  reminds  his  Greek  readers,  was  necessary 
for  that  washing  of  hands  and  of  cups  and  pots 
and  brazen  vessels  (Mar.  vii.  4),  which  Jewish 
law  and  custom  required.  By  this  time  they 
were  doubtless  empty,  and  at  the  command  of 
Jesus  they  were  now  filled  to  the  brim  by  the 
zealous  servants  (not  douloi,  slaves,  nor  mis- 
thioi,  hired  servants,  but  diakonoi  (deacons) 
attendants,  probably  friends  who  offered  their 
services  for  this  humble  feetal  occasion).  Then, 
at  his  word,  they  drew  and  bore  to  the  official 
taster.  In  homes  of  wealth  this  functionary 
would  be  the  steward;  in  this  simple  family  he 
was  probably  a  friend,  who  had  been  asked  to 
relieve  the  bridegroom  of  the  cares  pertaining 
to  the  giving  of  a  feast.  The  wedding  feast 
was  generally,  if  not  always,  celebrated  in  the 
bridegroom’s  house. 

The  surprise  of  this  man,  uttered  in  a  coarse 
joke  which  was  proverbial,  and  in  no  respect 
descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  guests  at  this 
feast,  is  simply  recorded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  the  miracle.  H.ehad  tasted  the  water, 
now  become  wine,  without  the  slightest  notion 
of  its  miraculous  origin,  and  jocularly  called 
the  bridegroom  to  task  for  making  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  provision  than  custom  required.  There 
is  every  evidence  that  the  guests  at  this  wed 
ding  were  not  such  as  would  drink  to  excess, 
and  indeed  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  four  or 
five  unexpected  guests  to  a  large  company  caused 
a  scarcity  shows  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
anticipated. 

This  beginning  of  signs  was,  as  has  lately 
been  said,  “the  out  dash  ng  of  the  divinity  that 
d«elt  in  fulness”  in  Jesus  Christ,  just  as  in 
another  way  the  Transfiguration  was  such.  His 
who  e  life  manifested  God;  the  turning  of  water 
into  wine  was  no  more  a  revelation  of  infinite 
power,  than  the  healing  of  the  sick  was  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  infinite*  compassion,  and  the  weeping 
over  Jerusalem  a  revelation  of  infinite  pity.  The 
signs  are  a  temporary  manifestation  of  what  he 
was  at  all  times. 

Do  we  ask  how  he  could  have  done  this  thing  T 
It  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  but  the  answer  is  close  at 


hand.  In  Him  was  life.  There  is  nothing 
against  nature,  nothing  unthinkable,  though 
perhaps  above  nature  and  incomprehensible,  in 
the  Life  of  the  world  moulding  all  things  to  his 
own  will. 

But  the  important  thing  here  is  its  effect: 
His  disciples  believed  in  him.  Before  this  time 
those  who  had  been  simply  followers  (i.  37,  43), 
had  become  through  personal  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  diEciples.  Now  through  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  his  glory,  discipleship  was  elevated  to 
faith.  This  is  the  true  order  of  Christian  life. 
First  to  follow  Jesus,  then  by  that  following  to 
so  learn  to  know  him  as  to  desire  to  live  con¬ 
stantly  in  his  service  and  under  hie  teaching; 
confident  that  then  he  will  so  reveal  hie  true 
character,  so  manifest  his  glory,  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  that  a  faith  unalterable  will 
be  born  in  tne  soul. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.  D. 

'Where  Am  I  Goiue  ? 

Jan.  U.  Fleeing  from  the  Lord.  Jonah  1:15. 

3;  1-4. 

lU.  Arrested  in  thelway.  Acts  9 : 1-9 

11.  Ketnrned  to  the  way.  1  Kings  19 :  1-31. 

13.  Guided  In  the  way.  Isa.  :)0 ;  18-31. 

13.  Light  upon  the  way.  Ps.  119 ;  ia5-113. 

14.  Christ  the  way.  John  14:  1-7. 

15.  Topic— Where  am  1  going?  Ps.  119: 

57-64. 

Jonah  felt  toward  Nineveh,  as  a  haughty 
Spaniard  feels  toward  America.  He  cared  a 
vast  deal  more  for  her  destruction  than  for  her 
salvation.  Duty  pointed  to  Nineveh,  desire  to 
Tarehieh.  Jonah  fied  because  he  permitted 
visions  of  consequence  to  disturb  or  stifie  moni¬ 
tions  of  duty.  His  zeal  for  God’s  prophet  and 
God’s  people  led  him  to  forget  God’s  providence. 
If  Nineveh  rejected  God’s  message,  then  perse¬ 
cution  awaited  God’s  prophet.  “Though  the 
hair  garment  and  the  leathern  girdle  of  the 
prophet  were  not  honored  in  Israel,  they  were 
at  least  tolerated.  ■  What  sort  of  a  reception 
could  he  expect  from  kings  of  the  type  of  Sargon 
or  Aesurbanipal  f”  If  Nineveh  repented,  then 
God  in  his  mercy  would  spare  Israel’s  enemy  and 
discredit  Jonah  as  a  prophet.  He  was  as  eager 
for  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  as  Cuban  insur¬ 
gents  for  the  conquest  of  Spain.  These  facts 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  understand 
his  fiight  and  his  whimpering.  This  mac  who 
forsook  God,  paid  his  fare  to  men.  He  had  fine 
courage  when  “the  sea  of  calamity  met  the  sea 
of  crime.”  “Take  me  up  and  cast  me  forth 
into  the  sea ;  so  shall  the  sea  be  calm  unto  you  ; 
for  I  know  that  for  my  sake  th^e  great  tempest 
is  upon  you.”  Cowardly  enough  to  fiee  from  a 
known  duty,  courageous  enough  to  face  an  angry 
sea.  Faith  enough  to  pray  to  God  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  great  monster  of  the  deep,  not 
faith  enough  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  meet  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  delivering  God’s  message. 

“  Alas  bow  many  mortals  are  a  tangled  half  and  half. 

In  part  made  of  golden  grain.  In  part  of  wicked  chatT.” 
Millions  are  always  on  the  birder  between 
cowardice  and  courage.  We  strive  to  make  up 
in  pedantries  what  we  lack  in  principles.  “We 
have  beautiful  characteristics,  without  having  a 
solid  and  undoubted  character.” 

Jonah  Usd  from  a  known  duty.  Paul  was 
hastening  toward  an  unknown  duty.  The  one 
obeyed,  the  other  disobeyed  the  heavenly  vision. 
That  which  renders  Paul  pre  eminent  is  that  his 
courage  always  manifested  itself  at  the  proper 
time,  and  in  regard  to  the  proper  things.  If 
Jonah  had  been  as  courageous  when  God’s 
message  first  came,  as  when  in  the  storm  at  sea, 
he  would  never  have  cried  unto  the  Lord  from 
the  depths.  Paul  always  subordinated  both  his 
person  and  hie  plane  to  God’s  plans  and  provi¬ 
dence.  He  hated  Christians  as  intensely  as 
Jonah  hated  the  Ninevehites  until  he  learned 
that  they  were  God’s  children,  thenceforth  Paul’s 
feelings  were  in  harmony  with  God’s  will.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry  he  did  not  under 
stand  God’s  mercy  to  the  Gentiles  any  more 
than  Jonah  understood  God’s  mercy  to  Nineveh. 


He  started  with  the  God  of  the  Jews,  he  ended 
with  the  God  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  At  the  first 
his  God  was  ’’local,  at  the  last  He  was  world¬ 
wide.  No  man  surrendered  or  suffered  more  for 
God  than  Paul.  His  self-surrender  is  as  abso¬ 
lute,  as  hie  endeavor  is  heroic.  “Neither  count 
I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.”  “He  was  ready 
not  only  to  be  bound,  but  also  to  die  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  Paul  always  went 
where  God  sent  him,  stayed  where  God  placed 
him,  did  what  God  gave  him  to  do.  As  God’s 
ambassador  he  delivered  God’s  message,  as 
God’s  soldier  he  fought  God’s  battles,  as  God’s 
servant  be  did  God’s  work.  Jesus  Christ  was 
able  to  say  of  Himself,  “He  that  hath  seen  Me 
hath  seen  the  Father.”  Paul  could  reverently 
have  said,  “He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  one 
who  has  no  aim  in  life  but  to  do  God’s  will.” 

Could  contrast  be  sharpsr  than  is  furnished 
in  the  life  of  Elijah  f  On  Carmel  he  is  sub¬ 
limely  heroic.  Running  before  Ahab  he  is 
splendidly  triumphant.  Under  the  Juniper  Bueh 
be  is  profoundly  dejected.  From  what  marvel¬ 
ous  places  God  calls  f^rth  his  workers.  Jonah 
from  the  belly  of  a  great  fish.  Paul  from  per¬ 
secuting  Christians.  Rlijah  from  under  a 
juniper  bueh.  Both  place  and  spirit  seem  to  us 
utterly  unsuitable  for  one  of  God’s  messengers 
who  is  to  anoint  two  kings  and  a  prophet.  It  is 
man’s  way  to  abandon  us  after  a  few  failures,  it 
is  God’s  way  to  try  us  again  after  many  failures. 
“Like  as  a  father  pitieth  bis  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.”  What  a 
bundle  of  contradictions  we  are.  Elijah  who 
prayed  that  the  Lord  might  take  away  his  life, 
ran  from  the  Jezebel  who  was  eager  to  do  that 
very  thing  for  him.  Twice  he  wails  out,  “I, 
even  I  only  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life  to 
take  it  away,”  If  he  was  so  eager  to  die,  why 
cower  so  much  at  diath’s  approach  ?  The  fact 
is,  he  did  not  wish  to  die,  he  was  simply  dis 
couraged.  God  did  for  him  the  very  thing  which 
needed  to  be  done  for  him.  He  nourished  his 
body,  encouraged  bis  heart,  and  set  him  to  work. 
Thousands  of  men  are  bordering  on  despair,  who 
simply  need  encouragement  and  occupation. 

“And  thine  ears  ehall  hear  a  word  behind 
thee,  saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it, 
when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye 
turn  to  the  left.  ’  ’  The  eublimeet  and  most  benefi 
cent  feature  of  the  closing  years  of  this  century 
is  the  clearness  with  which  men  see  God,  and 
the  intensity  with  which  they  feel  God.  Hall 
Caine  states  it  thus  in  an  interview:  “The 
voice  of  Christ  was  never  eo  powerful  as  now. 
His  teachings  were  never  eo  eagerly  and  intelli¬ 
gently  studied  as  now,  nor  was  there  ever  a  time 
when  eo  many  men  gave  up  all  to  follow  Him.” 
Israel’s  spiritual  perception  was  eo  dull  that  she 
had  to  have  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire 
by  night  to  understand  that  she  bad  both  God’s 
presence  and  God's  guidance.  Never  were  men 
eo  eager  as  now  to  be  led  by  God  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  great  national,  social,  and  individual 
poblems  which  beset  them  on  every  band.  The 
sublime  movements  of  the  hour  are  toward,  not 
away  from  God  Men  seek,  rather  than  avoid 
His  presence.  Even  the  secular  press  is  point 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  radiant  points  of  light 
in  the  Orient  are  Robert  College  and  the  Syrian 
Mission. 

“Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  my  path.”  Let  those,  who  say  the  Gospel 
is  not  popular  to  day,  ask  themselves  how  or 
with  what  witchery  Spurgeon,  Maclsren,  New 
man  Hall,  and  Joseph  Parker  have  drawn  and 
held  their  crowds  across  the  sea  ?  What  have 
Taylor,  Hall,  and  Cuyler,  or  Moody  given  the 
people  but  the  message  which  Christ  entrusted 
to  His  Apostles  f  The  most  popular  as  well  as 
the  most  powerful  agency  in  the  world  is  God’s 
old  fashioned  Gospel.  More  people  every  year 
purchase  and  study  His  Book  than  ever  before. 
This  means  that  the  world  is  turning  Cbrist- 
ward  as  never  before.  It  is  beginning  to  hear 
and  heed  Him  who  said,  “I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,  no  mao  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  byMe.  ”  He  comes  to  the  Father 
who  does  the  Father’s  will.  He  best  knows 
what  God’s  will  is,  who  most  reverently  eearches 
God’s  Word.  Christ  placed  perfect  obedience 
to  God’s  will  over  against  perfect  knowledge  of 
God’s  will.  Chriet  went  wherever  God’s  will 
indicated.  God’s  will  gave  Him  a  stable  for  a 
birthplace,  a  carpenter’s  abode  for  the  home  of 
His  childhood  and  youth.  His  manhood  found 
Him  without  place  to  lay  Hie  bead.  The  gener¬ 
osity  of  a  friend  saved  His  body  from  the  Pot¬ 
ter’s  field.  He  never  murmured  against  nor  fled 
from  God’s  will.  Are  you  going  in  the  direC' 
tion  of  God’s  will  f 
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THE  OLD  YEAR’S  BLESSING. 

I  am  fa<ling  from  you,  but  one  drawetb  near 
Called  the  angel-anerdlan  of  the  coming  year. 

If  my  gifts  and  graces  coldly  yon  f<irget. 

Let  the  New  Year's  Angel  bless  and  crown  them  yet. 

For  we  work  together;  he  and  I  are  one; 

Let  him  end  and  perfect  all  1  leave  nndone. 

1  bronght  Good  Uesires  though  as  yet  but  seeds: 
l,iet  the  New  Year  make  them  blossom  into  Deeds. 

1  brought  Joy  to  brighten  many  happy  days; 

Let  the  New  Year's  .\ngel  turn  it  Into  Praise. 

If  I  gave  you  Sickness,  it  1  brought  you  Care, 
liot  him  make  one  Patience  and  the  other  Prayer. 

Where  1  l>rought  you  Sorrow,  through  his  c.are  at  length 
It  may  rise  triumphant  Into  future  strength. 

If  I  brought  you  Plenty,  ail  wealth's  bounteous  charms. 
Shall  not  the  new  Angel  turn  them  into  Alms  ? 

I  gave  health  and  leisure,  skill  to  dream  and  plan; 

LeL  him  make  them  nobler,— work  for  God  and  man. 

If  I  broke  your  idols,  showed  you  they  were  dust. 

Let  him  turn  the  knowledge  into  heavenly  Trust. 

If  I  brought  Temptation,  let  Sin  die  away 
Into  boundless  Pity  for  all  hearts  that  stray. 

If  your  list  of  Errors  dark  and  long  api>ears, 
l,iet  this  new-born  monarch  melt  them  into  Tears. 

May  yon  hold  this  Angel  dearer  than  the  last,— 

So  I  bless  his  Future,  while  he  crowns  my  Past. 

—Adelaide  A.  Proctor. 


A  BELATED  SANTA  CLAUS. 

By  John  A.  Campbell. 

It  was  the  night  after  ChriatmaB,  and  al¬ 
though  “not  even  a  mouse’'  ventured  forth  from 
snug  concealment,  it  was  because  of  some  other 
reason  than  outside  noise  or  commotion  that  the 
curious  little  animals  chose  to  remain  hidden. 
For  mamma  and  papa  were  up  stairs  in  their 
room  chatting  quietly,  with  the  baby  asleep  near 
them  in  his  little  white  curtained  nest;  and 
Ferdinand  and  Floesie,  who  had  the  great  double 
parlor  on  the  tirst  floor  all  to  themselves,  were 
very  nearly  as  still  as  the  mice. 

Both  children  were  busily  engaged  with  some 
of  the  things  which  kind  Santa  Claus  had 
dropped  into  their  stockings  on  his  arrival  from 
the  North  Pole;  Ferdinand,  while  he  munched 
a  candy  cane  beautifully  tinted  in  red  and 
white,  had  very  nearly  succeeded  in  completing 
a  wonderful  tower  of  pictured  blocke,  that  was 
almost  as  tall  as  the  little  boy  himself;  and  five- 
year-old  Floesie,  with  her  delicate  face  partially 
hidden  by  the  masses  of  golden  hair  rippling 
about  it,  knelt  painfully  on  the  carpet  as  she 
ministered  to  the  needs  of  a  silken  robed  doll 
(although  Ihe  rcsy  cheeked  beauty  did  not  look 
in  the  least  ill),  and  patted  the  patient  on  the 
head  with  tender  solicitude. 

If  you  had  entered  the  perlor  thee,  I  doubt 
whether  you  would  have  perceived  the  children, 
who  were  ensconced  in  a  cosy  nook  behind  the 
Christmas  tree — a  marvel  of  a  Christmas  tree 
it  was,  tall  and  green  and  tapering,  glittering 
with  stars,  many-colored  balls,  gold  spangles  and 
diamond  dust,  and  crowned  with  a  chubby  waien 
Cupid,  who  floated  on  his  gauzy  wings  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  scene  with  mild  violet  eyes.  The 
candles  were  not  lighted,  but  the  big  tree 
sparkled  gaily  in  the  rays  from  the  chandelier 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling. 

Suddenly  Ferdinand’s  tower  fell  over  with  a 
crash  that  made  Flossie  jump.  The  big  clock 
in  the  ball  struck  eeven ;  at  the  mellow  sound 
Ferdinand’s  face  brightened,  and  be  leaned 
towards  his  little  sister  and  tapped  her  round 
arm. 

“Flossie  Bennett,  what  do  you  think?”  he 
whispered,  mysteriously. 

Flcssie  locked  up.  “Don’t  you  wake  Jennie, 
’cause  she’s  sick  with  smallpox,”  she  cau 
tioned,  “and  you  might  catch  it  if  you  wake 
her.” 


“That  is  why  I  whispered,”  said  Ferdinand. 
“Floesie,  do  you  s’pose  Santa  Claus  went  to  Mr 
Hamilton’s  house  and  put  things  in  his  stock¬ 
ing  T” 

Flossie’s  round  eyes  opened  to  their  fullest 
extent.  “Course  not  !  Mr.  Hamilton’s  too  old, 
and  he  wears  spectacles,  and  he  has  to  walk  with 
a  cane.  ’Bides,  he  told  me  that  he  wasn’t  going 
to  hang  up  his  stocking,  ’cause  be  knew  Santa 
Claus  wouldn’t  come  even  if  be  did.  I  don’t 
care  how  old  I  grow— 7  shall  hang  up  my  stock¬ 
ing  every  single  Christmas  I”  Floesie,  in  her 
eagerness,  neglected  to  deliver  the  concluding 
sentence  in  a  discreet  whisper,  but  she  was  re 
lieved  to  find  that  Jennie  bad  not  been  disturbed. 

“Soshall  I,”  Ferdinand  agreed,  “I  feel  sorry 
for  poor  old  Mr.  Hamilton,  living  all  alone  in 
that  big  house — ’cause  the  housekeeper  don’t 
count— and  so  I  wrote  a  letter  about  him  to 
Santa  Claus,  and  put  it  out  in  the  bole  in  the 
gate  post  three  days  ago,  and—” 

“Ob,  bow  lovely  I”  interrupted  Flossie. 

“And  I  asked  him  to  go  there  Christmas  Eve 
and  leave  something  for  Mr.  Hamilton,”  went 
on  Ferdinand,  in  a  more  confident  voice,  now 
that  he  was  assured  of  Flossie’s  sympathy.  “But 
Santa  Claus  didn’t  get  the  letter,  ’cause  I  found 
it  there  when  I  looked  this  afternoon,  and  so  he 
didn't  know  anything  about  the  poor  old  man.” 

Flossie  looked  very  (orrowful.  “I  s’ pose  he 
rode  right  through  the  air  in  bis  sleigh,  and 
never  even  stopped  to  come  past  the  gate  post,  ’  ’ 
ehe  remarked.  “Ob,  isn’t  it  too  bad  ?  Poor 
Mr.  Hamilton  I  Santa  Claus  might  even  have 
left  him  a  rubber  baby  that  equeaks,  and  then 
he  wouldn’t  have  had  to  be  alone  anymore,” 
and  Flossie  s  ghed  dismally. 

“Pooht”  said  Ferdinand,  with  a  laugh  at  his 
little  sister’s  words.  “A  rubber  baby  wouldn’t 
do  at  all  for  a  man  !  A  train  of  cars  would  be 
better,  or  a  drum.” 

“Yes,  I  s’pose  it  would,”  meekly  observed 
Flossie,  giving  the  email  pox  patient  a  final  com¬ 
forting  pat,  and  sitting  down  on  the  carpet  to 
rest  her  tired  little  knees.  “Where  is  the  letter. 
Ferdinand  ?” 

“I  put  it  in  the  stove,  and  it  must  be  all 
burned  up  by  this  time.” 

A  sudden  light  illuminated  Flcssie’s  face,  and 
her  rounded  cheeks  flushed  pink.  “Let’s  you 
and  me  be  Santa  Claus  this  Christmas,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  I  We’ll  go  over  in  the  night  time  and  take 
Mr.  Hamilton  some  presents,  and  we  won’t  let 
him  know  who  sent  them,  even  if  be  asks  and 
aeks  forever!”  Her  blue  eves  sparkled. 

“Good  for  you,  Flossie  I  That’s  just  the  very 
thing.  You’re  almost  as  good  as  a  boy,  I  de¬ 
clare,  for  thinking  of  nice  plans  I”  cried  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  with  all  the  condeEcension  of  maeculine 
seven  years  to  feminine  five.  “Let’s  do  that.” 

“I  s’pose  it’s  too  late  to  night, ”  ventured 
Floesie,  springing  up  and  dartiegto  the  window, 
followed  by  her  brother.  The  colored  balls  on 
the  Christmas  tree  tinkled  musically  as  they 
brushed  against  them,  and  the  diamond  dust 
glittered  as  the  branches  rustled. 

Two  little  faces  were  then  pressed  against  the 
panes  of  glass,  and  two  pairs  of  eyes  looked  over 
the  snowy  lawn  and  the  white  field  beyond  at 
the  solitary  light  burning  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
big  library.  He  had  not  yet  drawn  the  curtains, 
and  the  children  could  readily  distinguish  tbe 
bowed  bead  of  the  old  gentleman  as  he  reposed 
in  bis  arm-ebair  in  front  of  tbe  glowing  wood 
fire.  For  a  moment  they  watched  the  flames 
flickering  on  the  hearth  and  occasionally  illu¬ 
minating  for  an  instant  with  a  brighter  glare 
the  backs  of  the  long  rows  of  books  on  tbe 
shelves  about  tbe  room ;  then  they  returned  to 
the  nook  behind  the  Christmas  tree,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  diecuseion. 

“We’ll  go  to  morrow  night,”  said  Ferdinand. 
“I'll  take  my  old  train  of  cars  and  a  brand  new 
sugar  cane.” 

“I’l  give  him  my  sailor  doll,”  Flossie  said. 


meditating  for  a  moment.  “He’s  just  as  good 
as  new,  only  his  eyes  are  gone.  Mr.  Hamilton 
will  like  him  better  than  a  rubber  baby  that 
equeaks,  don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“Much  better,”  Ferdinand  responded.  “It 
will  make  him  think  of  Mr.  Jack.” 

“Mr.  Jack!”  echoed  Flossie.  “Whatarcyou 
talking  about,  Ferdinand  ?  His  name  is  Billy, 
not  Jack.  Don’t  you  remember  f— we  named 
him  after  tbe  little  donkey  that  died.” 

Ferdinand  explained.  “I  mean  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  son  Jack.  Mamma  told  me  all  about  him 
this  morning.” 

“Did  Mr.  Hamilton  have  a  boy  named  Jack?” 

“Of  course.  And  a  little  girl,  too,  named 
Annie;  but  she  died.” 

“And  where’s  Jack  ?”  questioned  Flossie, 
very  much  interested,  and  watching  her  brother 
with  wide  open  blue  eyes. 

“Nobody  knows — nobody  in  tbe  whole  world, 

I  guess.  He  ran  away  from  home  when  he  was 
only  sixteen  years  old,  and — ” 

“Ran  away!  Sixteen  years  old!”  cried  tbe 
horrified  Flossie.  “What  a  bid,  naughty  boy  ! 
Did  his  papa  know  anything  about  it?” 

“Not  a  thing,”  solemnly  answered  Ferdinand. 
“And  ever  since  that  time  be  has  been  gone,  and 
no  one  knows  where  be  is.  But  they  think — 
only  think,  mind  you,  Flossie  Bennett !— that  he 
went  away  on  a  ship  and  grew  into  a  sailor. 
Maybe  he’s  a  captain  by  this  time,  ’cause  he  ran 
away  before  I  was  born,  and  you  know  that’s  a 
long,  long  time  ago.” 

‘  Maybe  a  lion  ate  him  up,”  observed  Flossie. 
“Oh,  poor  Mr.  Hamilton  !  Why  didn’t  he  go 
after  the  bad  boy  and  bring  him  back  ?” 

“Now,  isn’t  that  just  like  a  girl  1  He  didn’t 
know  where  he  went  to,  of  course,”  said  Ferdi¬ 
nand, 

“Oh  !”  said  Flossie,  and  then  ran  to  the 
window  for  another  glimpse  of  the  old  man  whose 
life  held  such  a  romance. 

But  the  curtains  had  been  drawn,  and  the  soli¬ 
tary  light  was  blotted  out  as  she  watched;  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  going  up  to  bed.  It  was  not  long 
before  Ferdinand  and  Flossie  clambered  up  the 
stair  case  and  sought  their  own  pretty  brass 
cribs,  with  their  important  secret  tigbly  locked 
in  their  little  breasts.  “Just  wait  till  to  mor¬ 
row  evening  !”  whispered  Ferdinand,  when  he 
kissed  bis  little  sister  good-night;  and  Floesie 
nodded  gleefully  in  return,  and  went  peacefully 
to  sleep  with  Jennie,  the  small  pox  patient,  now 
convalescent,  in  her  arms. 

II. 

The  stars  were  glittering  frostily  in  tbe  pale 
sky,  and  tbe  moon  had  just  risen,  when  two  lit¬ 
tle  figures,  warmly  clad,  with  caps  pulled  down 
over  their  ears  and  leggins  that  defied  the  snow, 
stole  out  of  tbe  back  door  and  down  the  garden 
path,  which  papa  hid  shoveled  free  from  drifts 
some  time  since.  When  they  reached  tbe  fence 
that  stretched  along  tbe  extreme  rear  of  tbe 
garden,  they  paused  and  stared  anxiously  each 
at  tbe  other. 

“Hadn’t  we  better  ask  mamma?”  suggested 
Flossie,  with  a  backward  glance  at  tbe  dark 
shadow-children  formed  on  the  enow- crust  by 
the  gleaming  moon. 

“Do  you  s’pose  tbe  real  Santa  Olaus  ever  asks 
his  mamma  when  he  goes  out?”  demarded 
Ferdinand  in  return. 

“No,”  Flossie  rather  doubtfully  admitted. 
“But  maybe  that’s  ’cause  he  hasn’t  any  mamma 
to  ask. ’  ’ 

Her  brother  laughed  at  this  version,  and  she 
ventured  no  more  opposition  to  tbe  plan  of  tbe 
evening.  In  tbe  shadow  of  two  little  cedars 
that  grew  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  stood  a 
pretty  little  sleigh,  with  raised  sides,  a  cushioned 
seat,  and  a  small  package  strapped  underneath 
—the  latter  containing  tbe  sailor-boy  doll,  tbe 
train  of  cars,  and  the  candy  cane.  The  enow- 
crust  was  firm  and  thick,  and  sparkled  beauti¬ 
fully  in  the  moonlight  as  Ferdinand  and  Flosai  i 
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dragged  tbe  sleigh  over  it  by  a  round  about 
route  to  the  street.  “We  mustn’t  let  mamma 
and  papa  see  us,  ’cause  it’ll  soon  be  time  for 
us  to  go  to  bed,  and  we  couldn’t  very  well  play 
Santa  Claus  then,”  said  Ferdinand,  when  his 
little  sister  asked  why  he  didn’t  use  the  garden 
path,  which  was  a  much  easier  way.  When 
they  reached  the  snowy  side  walk,  and  saw  that 
no  one  was  approaching  from  any  quarter, 
Flossie  was  ordered  by  Ferdinand  to  seat  herself 
in  the  sleigh. 

She  demurred.  “Santa  Claus  isn’t  a  girl,’’ 
she  said,  laughing. 

“Well  he’s  going  to  be  one  to  night, ’’  declared 
Ferdinand,  laughing  too.  “I  am  the  reindeer. 
My  name  is  -  let  me  see !— Blitzer,  1  guess. 
Hurry  up  1’’ 

So  Flossie  climbed  upon  the  tufted  seat  of  the 
little  sleigh  and  covered  herself  warmly  with 
tbe  tiny  blankets  belonging  to  it.  Ferdinand 
grasped  tbe  ropes  in  his  chubby  mittened  bands, 
and  in  a  moment  the  equipage  was  proceeding 
rapidly  towards  the  home  of  the  solitary  Mr. 
Hamilton.  On  the  pavement  the  snow  had  been 
densely  packed  by  the  feet  of  numerous  pedes¬ 
trians,  which  was  of  great  benefit  to  this  be¬ 
lated  Santa  Claus  and  her  toiling  steed.  The 
reindeer  was  warm  and  breathless,  and  tbe  driver 
rather  numb  and  cold,  when  the  sleigh  finally 
came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  tbe  lane  that  led  up  to 
the  library  door  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  stately  resi¬ 
dence. 

“We’d  better  go  in  here,  Flossie,’’  remarked 
Ferdinand.  “It’s  the  nearest  way.’’ 

“But  the  enow  hasn’t  been  shoveled  oCf, ’’  ob¬ 
served  Miss  Santa  Claus. 

“Tbe  cruet  is  bard,  and  we  can  go  on  top  of 
the  snow  right  up  to  the  very  door,’’  responded 
Ferdinand.  “See!  There’s  a  light  in  the 
library,  and  that’s  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
houee.  Mr.  Hamilton  must  be  sitting  in  there 
by  the  fire,  and  we  can  hang  the  package  right 
on  tbe  door  and  then  run.’’ 

“All  right,’’  acquiesced  Flossie, 

So  the  reindeer  pulled  the  sleigh  upon  tbe 
crust  of  the  great  dVift  by  the  side-walk,  and  in 
a  second  was  gliding  with  it  down  the  gentle 
glassy  elope  towards  the  library  door,  through 
tbe  upper  half  of  which,  made  of  glass,  streamed 
the  ruddy  radiance  from  tbe  lamp.  When  the 
children  drew  into  the  gloom  that  reigned  un¬ 
derneath  the  long  line  of  cedars  and  pines  that 
edged  both  sides  of  the  lane,  the  darkness  be¬ 
wildered  them  for  some  moments,  so  that  they 
did  not  perceive  the  spot  straight  ahead  in  their 
path  where  the  crust  bad  been  cracked  and 
broken  by  some  heavy  object;  and  in  lees  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it  they  were  helplessly 
floundering  in  an  unusually  deep  snow  bank. 
Sleigh,  blankets,  reindeer  and  Santa  Claus  bad 
sunk  down  through  the  crust  and  were  con¬ 
fusedly  mingled  in  the  feathery  drift ;  and  Flossie 
and  Ferdinand  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh 
r  cry  when  they  discovered  that  their  frantic 
efforts  to  free  themselves  simply  resulted  in 
burying  them  the  deeper.  Only  their  beads  in 
their  bright  warm  caps  protruded  above  tbe 
snow. 

Suddenly  they  caught  tbe  sound  of  a  low 
laugh.  Evidently  some  one  was  concealed  among 
those  sombre  pines  and  cedars,  and  was  making 
merry  at  their  expense.  The  laugh  was  a  very 
musical  one;  Ferdinand  thought  it  sounded  like 
a  man’s,  and  Flossie  grasped  his  arm  in  fear 
when  be  told  her  this. 

As  they  waited  and  listened,  they  saw  a  dark 
slender  mass  approaching  in  tbe  gloom. 

“Come  up,  youngsters  1’’  commanded  a  strong 
voice,  that  seemed  to  belong  to  the  laugh.  A 
tall  young  fellow  appeared  to  view  and  lifted  tbe 
children  and  their  belongings  singly  to  firm 
footing  on  the  solid  crust.  “What  on  earth  are 
you  about  f’’  asked  their  rescuer,  brushing  the 
snow  from  their  garments. 


“We’re  Santa  Claus, ’’ said  Flossie,  who  was 
rarely  timid  with  strangers. 

“Ob,  you  are!  And  what  do  you  want  around 
this  house  T  There  are  no  children  in  here.’’ 

“No,  but  there’s  an  old  man,  and  he  lives  here 
all  alone,  and  Santa  Claus  didn’t  stop  this 
Christmas,  ’cause  he  didn’t  get  Ferdinand’s 
note— Ferdinand’s  my  brother,  you  know— and 
so  we'll  have  to  be  Santa  Claus  this  year,’’  ex¬ 
plained  Flossie,  as  they  walked  towards  the 
library  door.  “We  have  some  things  here  in 
the  sleigh,  and  we’re  going  to  hang  them  on  tbe 
door-knob  and  rap  bard  three  times,  and  then 
we’re  going  to  run  off  and  hide  and  watch.  I 
gave  my  sailor  doll,  and  Ferdinand  gave  a  train 
of  cars — and  a  lovely  candy  cane,  all  red  and 
white.’’  Flossie  paused,  telling  herself  that  the 
stranger,  who  was  a  very  young  man  with  an 
elastic  step,  certainly  bad  the  blackest  eyes  and 
hair  and  moustache  of  any  person  she  bad  ever 
seen. 

“Is  this  old  man  all  alone  ?’’ 

“Yes,  sir.  He  had  a  boy  once,  but  he  ran 
away  and  never  came  back,’’  said  Flossie.  “He 
was  very  naughty,  I  think.’’ 

“It  was  before  1  was  born,  and  I’m  seven,’’ 
put  in  Ferdinand.  “And  he  never  came  back 
home,’’  be  finished,  drawing  his  little  figure  to 
its  full  height,  as  befitted  the  impreseivenees  of 
hie  words. 

“Maybe  he  will,  though,  some  fine  day,’’  said 
the  young  man,  and  bis  voice  bad  a  peculiar  lit¬ 
tle  catch  in  it,  which  aroused  Flossie’s  sub 
picions. 

She  started,  and  grasped  the  stranger’s  band 
with  both  of  hers.  “Oh-h!’’  she  cried.  “It 
must  be  Mr.  Jack  1  It’s  Mr,  Jack,  and  he’s 
come  home!  Stop  pinching  my  arm,  Ferdi 
nand  ;  it  ts  Mr.  Jack!  Aren’t  you,  sir?’’ 

Tbe  new-comer  nodded,  smiling,  and  Flossie 
noticed  that  be  had  beautiful  white  teeth.  She 
clapped  her  hands,  and  then  clutched  his  coat 
sleeve,  as  though  afraid  that  he  would  vanish 
with  tbe  wintry  breeze  that  swept  over  tbe  snow. 

“Oh,  he’ll  be  so  glad  to  see  you  !  Poor  old 
man,  all  alone  at  Christmas  I  Oh,  let’s  hurry  up 
to  tbe  door!  I  can’t  wait  I  Have  you  come 
home  to  stay,  sir  ?’’ 

“Yes,  little  girl.  What  is  your  name  ?’’ 
“Flossie  Bennett.  We  live  down  there  in  tbe 
next  bouse.’’  One  small  arm  was  extended  in 
tbe  direction  of  her  home,  with  its  snow  covered 
roof  glistening  in  the  monlight. 

“Been  built  since  I  went  off,’’  murmured  the 
young  man  to  himself,  taking  a  childish  hand 
into  each  of  his  warm  palms. 

In  this  way  the  little  group  passed  to  the  door, 
Ferdinand  drawing  tbe  sleigh.  Both  children 
were  bubbling  over  with  joy  and  excitement; 
tbe  returned  wanderer  caught  the  infection,  and 
his  black  eyes  sparkled. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Hamilton!’’  screamed  little  Santa 
Olaus,  pounding  the  library  door  with  her  free 
hand.  “Oh,  come  and  let  us  ini’’ 

“Mercy  me  I’’  exclaimed  tbe  wrinkled  old 
housekeeper,  unbolting  the  door  and  flinging  it 
widely  ajar,  so  that  the  ruby  tinted  lamp-light 
rushed  out  and  stained  tbe  snow.  “What  in  tbe 
wide  world  I  Flossie  Bennett— and  Ferdinand  ! 
At  this  time  o’  night  I’’ 

“Mr.  Hamilton  !  Mr.  Hamilton  !’’  called 
Flossie.  She  pulled  Mr.  Jack  to  the  left  of  tbe 
old  woman’s  thin  form,  while  Ferdinand  darted 
around  to  her  right  with  hi^  Christmas  bundle. 
“A  merry  Christmas,  Mr.  Hamilton! — if  it's 
not  too  late.  ’  ’ 

“Father!’’  cried  Mr.  Jack,  with  extended 
arms. 

In  tbe  midst  of  all  this  turmoil,  wh'le  the 
house-keeper  stood  wonder  struck  and  shivering 
by  the  open  door,  through  which  swept  the  music 
of  a  chime  of  bells,  the  old  gentleman  rose  and 
looked  around  from  tbe  fire,  and  saw  what  Santa 
Claus  had  brought  him.  Hrs  white  beard  bung 
down  over  his  breast,  and  his  sunken  eyes  were 


wide  with  wonder.  He  did  not  comprehend  for 
a  moment ;  then  the  eyes  flashed,  and  he  came 
forward  several  steps. 

“Can  it  be?’’  he  cried.  “Jack,  my  dear  eon 
—alive  and  well  I  Oh,  thank  God  I’’ 

And  while  Flossie  and  Ferdinand  danced  glee¬ 
fully  about.  Jack  was  folded  in  his  father’s  arms. 


THE  MORNING  OF  THE  TEAR. 

We  watched  the  sun  go  down  on  the  old  year 
from  the  Western  window.  It  left  a  halo  of  red 
and  gold  light  behind  it.  Now  we  turn  our  faces 
toward  the  Eastern  window  to  see  tbe  coming  of 
tbe  early  morning  of  tbe  New  Year.  The  sun 
comes  up  over  the  hill  tops  and  shines  through 
the  curtain  and  we  arise  and  say,  “Welcome, 
New  Year— we  will  do  all  we  can  during  tbe 
days  that  follow  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
new  birth  in  our  lives— and  as  we  see  the  New 
Year  morning  coming  in  its  glistening  robe  of 
ice  and  snow,  we  would  wish  all  a  Happy  New 
Year.  The  robe  of  ice  and  snow  only  hides  tbe 
robe  of  flowers  and  summer  brightness  which 
will  come  to  us  later. 

Let  the  Peace  of  God  fold  over  our  hearts  like 
a  garment  this  morning.  Whatever  the  New 
Year  is  bringing  to  us  of  joy  or  sorrow,  let  us 
take  these  beautiul  words  of  Jesus  as  our  soul’s 
stronghold,  “Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace 
I  give  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid.’’ 

“  So  hope  lit  New  Year  with  thy  joys  nncertaln 
Whose  unsolved  mystery  none  may  foretell 
I  calmly  trust  my  Ood  to  lift  the  curtain 
Safe  in  His  love  for  me.  ’twill  all  be  well.’’ 

In  our  ministrations  to  those  who  are  about 
us,  let  us  be  more  Christ  like  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Let  us  take  thought  not  only  for 
our  own,  but  also  for  those  who  are  outside  of 
our  family  circle  and  for  tbe  stranger.  Life  is 
BO  short  and  tbe  years  go  on  at  a  pace  we  can 
scarcely  keep  step  with.  Let  us  make  every  day 
of  the  New  Year  one  in  which  there  will  be 
something  worthy  to  be  recorded  by  the  “Angel 
over  the  right  shoulder, ’’  Uo  not  let  us  fritter 
away  any  of  its  precious  hours  in  useless  fret- 
tings  and  forebodings. 

Phillips  Brooks  says:  “What  a  vast  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  lives  is  spent  in  anxious  and  useless 
forebodings  concerning  the  future — either  our 
own  or  those  of  our  dear  ones.  Present  jojs, 
present  blessings,  slip  by,  and  we  miss  half 
tbeir  sweet  flavor,  and  all  for  want  of  faith  in 
Him  who  provides  for  tbe  tiniest  insect  in  the 
sun  beam.  Ob,  when  shall  we  learn  the  sweet 
trust  in  God  that  our  little  children  teach  us 
every  day  by  their  confiding  faith  in  us  ?  We, 
who  are  so  mutable,  so  faulty,  so  irritable,  so 
unjust;  and  He,  who  is  so  watchful,  so  pitiful, 
BO  loving,  BO  forgiving?  Why  cannot  we,  slip¬ 
ping  our  band  into  His  each  day,  walk  trust¬ 
ingly  over  that  day’s  appointed  path,  thorny  or 
flowery,  crooked  or  straight,  knowing  that 
evening  will  bring  us  sleep,  peace  and  home.’’ 

Dear  young  readers,  as  well  as  older  ones,  let 
us  put  away  the  foolish  vexations  this  New 
Year,  and  “not  light  on  tbe  prickers  of  life,  but 
on  the  flowers.’’  “If  Love  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  life,’’  being  pleasant  is  one  of  our  first  duties. 
“If  you  have  fulfilled  every  duty, ’’ says  some 
writer,  and  yet  have  failed  of  being  pleasant, 
you  have  lost  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  make 
life  happy  and  easier  for  others.  O,  how  we 
love  tbe  strong  hearted  ones,  the  cheerful  hearted 
ones,  the  great  hearted  ones,  whose  comings 
always  bring  something  that  lifts  us  above  life’s 
woes  and  vexations  and  clears  the  atmosphere 
about  us,  and  makes  us  feel  like  taking  a  new 
lease  of  life  when  we  are  discouraged. 

Cultivate  that  sweet  comforting,  that  of  being 
pleasant,  to  all  about  you,  being  pleissnt  in  the 
borne  as  well  as  in  the  outside  world.  I  can 
tell  you,  young  friends,  it  will  be  a  power  for 
good  with  all  with  whom  you  come  in  contact 
this  New  Year  of  your  lives  and  a  Happy  New 
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Year  indeed  will  it  be  for  those  who  love  you — 
and  also  for  youreelves,  for  "Happy  are  they  who 
paee  through  life  without  causing  either  suffer¬ 
ing  or  irritation  to  any,  but  are  always  exer¬ 
cising  the  gracious  influence  that  soothes  and 
comforte  and  benefits  their  fellows.  ‘When  the 
eye  saw  me  it  blessed  me,  and  when  the  ear 
heard  me  it  bare  witness  unto  me.  ’  And  so  we 
say  to  one  and  all,  'A  Happy  New  Year.’  ’’ 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


POTATOES,  SALT  AND  SCIENCE. 

When  Agassiz  was  a  young  man  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  famous  German  naturalist,  Professor 
Lorenz  Oken.  The  professor  seemed  strangely 
embarrassed.  He  showed  to  the  visitor  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  the  students  at  work,  his  cabinet  and 
his  splendid  library.  Then  came  the  dinner  hour 
and  the  wise  man  was  fairly  tongue-tied  with 
embarrassment.  Finally  be  said;  "M.  Agassiz, 
to  gather  and  keep  up  this  library  exacts  the 
utmost  husbandry  of  my  pecuniary  means.  To 
accomplish  this,  I  allow  myself  no  luxury  what¬ 
ever.  Hence  my  table  is  restricted  to  the  plain¬ 
est  fare.  Thrice  a  week  our  table  boasts  of 
meat ;  the  other  days  we  have  only  potatoes  and 
salt  I  very  much  regret  that  your  visit  has  oc¬ 
curred  upon  a  potato  day."  And  so  the  splen¬ 
did  Switzer  and  the  great  German  with  hie  stu¬ 
dents,  dined  together  on  potatoes  and  salt ;  and 
seasoned  with  wise  conversation,  a  mighty  good 
dinner  it  was. 


SEA  TAKN  BBIEF8. 

Two  American  captains  were  recently  relating 
their  experiences  on  different  voyages.  One  of 
them  told  the  following  story:  "About  1  P. M., 
on  March  2d,  my  ship  was  proceeding  under  full 
sail  when  a  cloud  about  tbe  size  of  a  man’s  hand 
was  observed  on  the  horizon.  It  came  on,  and 
as  it  neared  the  ship  we  discovered  that  it  was 
composed  of  locusts.  They  settled  on  the  sails 
and  you  couldn’t  see  a  bit  of  canvas  for  them. 
When  they  flew  away  there  was  not  a  stitch  of 
canvas  left  on  the  yards."  "Ah,"  said  the 
other  captain,  "I  can  quite  believe  that,  for 
about  3.30  P.  M.,  on  March  2d,  my  vessel  was 
proceedicg  under  full  sail  when  we  observed  a 
small  cloud  on  the  horizon.  As  it  approached 
the  ship  we  diecovered  that  it  was  a  cloud  of 
locusts,  and  as  they  passed  our  vessel  we  saw 
that  every  man  Jack  of  them  had  a  pair  of  can¬ 
vas  trousers  on." — Brazil  Nut. 

The 

Good  It  Will  Do 

Is  shown  by  tbe  convincing  proof  of  the  good  it  has  done. 
Read  the  testimonials  of  those  who  have  taken  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  you  will  know  what  this  good  medicine 
has  power  to  do  for  you. 

Its  great  record  of  cures  proves  that  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  is  the  best  medicine  money  can  buy.  It  cures  when 
all  other  preparations  fail.  It  will  make  your  blood  rich 
and  pure.  It  will  give  you  a  good  appetite,  increase  your 
strength,  cure  pimples,  boils,  eruptions,  salt  rheum, 
scrofula,  catarrh,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and  all  dis¬ 
eases  that  are  due  to  impure  blo<^.  Take  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  now  and  realize  the  good  it  will  do  yon  by 
purifying,  enriching  and  vitalizing  your  blood,  giving 
you  a  good  appetite  and  relieving  you  of  all  dyspeptic 
symptoms. 

Hood’s  ®“'’parilla 

Ts  AmerlcA's  Greatest  Medicine.  Price,  $1-  Prepared 
by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Pills 


irOMAN'8  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS 

December  twenty-eighth  found  Mrs.  Beers 
leading  the  weekly  meeting,  and  Miss  Hough  of 
Brazil  among  tbe  honored  guests. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  a  letter  just  received 
by  Mrs.  Kimball  from  Mrs.  Griswold  of  Lahore, 
India.  The  fact  that  she  had  not  written  for  a 
long  time  was  quite  excusable  when  we  learned 
of  tbe  extreme  heat,  and  the  fever  that  attacked 
her  older  children,  so  that  all  the  family  except 
the  wee  baby  were  ill,  and  the  mother  herself 
"almost  in  despair. "  Tbe  last  two  years  have 
been  a  hard  pull  and  tbe  return  to  America  in 
the  spring  is  a  welcome  thought  for  her  own 
sake  and  for  the  children’s 

After  expressing  her  thanks  for  the  offer  of 
papers  and  pictures,  Mrs.  Griswold  adds:  "I 
have  always  been  able  to  make  use  of  picture 
cards.  I  have  a  Hindu  Sunday-school  in  the 
city,  numbering  about  eigby  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  I  give  cards  here,  not  one  every  Sun¬ 
day,  but  one  in  exchange  for  four  attendance 
tickets.  The  tickets  are  squares  of  colored 
paper,  printed  with  a  picture  and  a  text.  1 
have  enough  to  last  till  I  go  home,  when  Mrs. 
Ewing  will  take  tbe  Sunday  school.  She,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  brought  a  good  many  with  her,  as  well  as 
dolls  and  other  things.  I  am  glad  you  heard 
Mrs.  Ewing  and  Dr.  Ewing.  Their  return  here 
was  a  joy  to  us.  Just  at  present  Lahore  swarms 
with  missionaries  and  tbe  children  number 
eighteen.  The  Morrisons  are  leaving  soon  for 
tbe  District,  and  tbeir  home  will  be  in  a  large 
village  thirty-five  miles  distant.  We  have  found 
it  very  delightful  living  in  a  station  with  so 
many  missionaries,  all  of  them  real  brothers  and 
sisters. 

"This  winter  promises  to  be  very  busy  and 
full,  as  all  Lahore  winters  are.  A  convention 
for  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life  is  to  be  held 
in  January,  at  which  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present.  A  few  days  later,  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn  of  Oxford  is  to  arrive  for  bis  course  of  lec¬ 
tures.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Denny  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  J.  N.  B. 
Smith  of  Ninsrpo,  China,  which  roused  much 
sympathy,  as  she  has  suffered  greatly  with  a 
form  of  rheumatism,  which  rendered  her  almost 
helpless  for  months.  It  involved  a  journey, 
and  the  first  separation  from  her  children  and 
various  woes.  She  'sent  Mrs.  Denny  a  very  at 
tractive  picture  of  the  children,  of  whom  there 
are  now  eight,  and  we  have  heard  that  their 
manners  and  education  show  the  careful  personal 
training  of  tbe  mother. 

When  Miss  Hough  began  to  speak.  Miss  Hawley 
asked  her  to  tell  us  about  tbe  school  at  Laran- 
geiras,  in  which  we  have  been  specially  inter¬ 
ested,  and  where  Mis;  Hough  has  done  faithful 
and  arduous  work.  This  boarding-school  is 
given  up  for  the  present,  or  rather  removed  to 
another  station  twenty  miles  dis'ant,  tbe  capital 
of  the  province  where  the  people  are  lees  bigoted 
and  hostile  toward  our  work.  Mies  Hough  greatly 
regrets  that  there  it  will  be  only  a  day  school, 
as  this  throws  out  some  of  the  free  pupils  they 
had  had,  and  foregoes  the  advantages  of  hourly 
contact  with  the  Christian  teachers.  For  some 
time,  Mies  Hough  has  been  carrying  on  tbe 
Boarding  school,  acting  both  as  teacher  and 
matron,  but  this  is  very  arduous,  and  in  her 
absence,  Mies  Williamson  cannot  keep  it  up. 


One  girl  whose  father  is  blind  will  be  retained. 
She  is  very  bright  and  very  useful  in  the  school, 
but  others  equally  wide  awake  and  promising 
must  be  given  up  in  this  change. 

The  schools  form  an  important  evangelistic 
agency  in  Brazil.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  it  is  there,  is  a  most  hopeless  organ  for  salva¬ 
tion,  It  proclaims  no  Jesus  but  a  dead  one  or 
the  infant  Jesus.  There  is  no  Saviour.  There 
is  no  free  heaven.  Every  soul  must  go  to  purga¬ 
tory,  and  bia  way  be  bought  to  heaven.  It  is 
up  hill  work  to  make  any  progress,  or  get  any 
children  for  our  schools,  for  the  priests  oppose 
and  interfere.  The  rich,  when  they  find  that 
our  schools  are  tbe  best,  do  send  their  children, 
but  we  have  to  win  our  way. 

A  native  boy  who  is  deeply  attached  to  Miss 
Hough  came  to  this  country  with  her,  filled  with 
a  great  desire  to  see  her  country.  His  father 
is  an  admirer  of  Edison  and  wants  his  boy  to 
study  electrical  engineering.  He  is  at  Washing¬ 
ton  College  in  Tennecsee,  and  happy  in  his  work. 
He  tells  her  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  be  good 
here,  he  will  not  have  to  break  the  Sabbath  as 
he  does  at  home,  or  be  molested  for  his  belief. 

Mrs.  John  Forman  of  Fategurh,  India,  wrote 
Mies  Hubbard  in  November  a  letter  about  the 
use  of  money  sent  for  the  orphans.  "It  was 
very  much  appreciated,  I  assure  you,  and  has 
been  spent  carefully  for  tho  orphans  under  our 
care. 

"We  have  now  one  hundred  and  ten,  all  sizes 
and  ages,  from  Charlotte,  who  is  over  forty,  to 
Hera,  who  is  about  nine  months  old.  She  came 
with  the  last  party  from  Debra. 

"Tbe  latest  arrival  is  a  girl  about  ten  years 
old,  whose  father  and  mother  and  little  brother 
were  baptized  at  Kananj,  a  month  ago.  During 
the  famine,  she  was  sold  to  a  Mohammedan  for 
one  rupee,  and  has  been  his  slave  since  then. 
When  the  father  and  mother  were  baptized,  they 
were  anxious  to  reclaim  her,  and  give  her  to  us. 
Mr.  Forman  made  two  trips  to  Kananj  in  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  to  secure  the  child,  but  finally 
the  native  official  there  bestirred  himself  and 
hie  influence  proved  to  be  what  was  needed.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  see  her  bright,  happy  face, 
she  is  so  pleased  with  tbe  change  that  has  come 
into  her  life. 

"Her  little  brother  came  with  her,  but  will 
be  sent  to  a  Boy’s  Orphanage.  He  has  a  his¬ 
tory,  too.  When  a  tiny  infant,  some  of  bis  rela¬ 
tives  decided  that  he  was  one  too  many  in  this 
world,  and  so  determined  to  throw  him  into  the 
Ganges.  This  they  did,  but  two  soldiers  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  at  that  moment  and  rescued  the 
child.  They  provided  for  him  till  he  was  three 
or  four  years  old.  Somehow  h>s  father  heard 
that  be  was  alive,  and  at  the  soldiers’  sugges¬ 
tion  brought  him  to  us.  That  was  during  the 
famine  when  hundreds  of  people  were  saved 
from  starvation  here,  as  Mr.  Forman  gave  grain 
and  rice  to  all  who  seemed  helpless.  After  the 
famine,  the  little  boy  went  with  his  father,  and 
I  never  expected  to  see  him  again. 

"The  father  found  hie  wife,  (who  is  nearly 
blind, )  from  whom  he  bad  been  separated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  famine.  One  of  our  colporteurs 
wbo  was  aesisting  Mr.  Forman,  came  across  him 
and  turned  hie  thoughts  toward  God,  and 
through  his  influence  this  man  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian. 

"We  are  full  of  hope  and  new  inspiration  for 
the  coming  year  and  very  thankful  for  all  tbe 
way  in  which  we  have  been  led  in  the  past." 

Mrs.  Rhea  offered  the  closing  prayer  of  tbe 
meeting,  and  notice  was  given  again  of  the  In- 

Don’t  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbeth’s — get  the  chim¬ 
ney  made  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  tells. 
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ter  denominational  Conference  the  second  week 
of  January.  The  Men’s  Board’s  meeting  in  the 
Church  Mission  House,  Fourth  avenue  and 
Twenty-second  street,  and  the  Women’s  Board’s 
Confereoce  whose  sessions  are  open  to  all  who 
are  interested,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  in 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  S  R.  D. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Woman’s  Board  sendeth  greeting  and 
wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Year  to  every  loyal 
Cnristian  woman  in  this  and  other  lands. 
Thanking  you  for  your  aid,  your  sympathy,  your 
prayers,  we  ask  that  you  renew  your  strength 
for  the  seed  sowing  of  1899— that  the  Master’s 
plantings  may  “take  root  downward,  and  bear 
fruit  upward’’  in  the  home  land  this  year  as 
never  before,  to  the  glory  of  His  Holy  Name. — 
1  Cor.  i.  23  31. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Hallock,  presiding  at  the  Tuesday 
morning  prayer  meeting,  read  from  Isaiah,  forti¬ 
eth  chapter,  and  Matthew  i.  23,  representing 
God  our  strength,  and  God  with  us— Emmanuel, 
the  child  Jesus — making  a  special  plea  for  the 
children.  Thinking  of  the  Christ-child  at  this 
Christmas  season,  may  our  hearts  go  out  in 
prayer  and  sympathy  and  effort  especially  for 
those  who  hardly  know  what  Christmas  means. 

An  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  was  reported  at 
the  Henry  Kendall  College,  now  a  Synodical 
College.  Mies  Mathes  writes ;  “Every  evening 
at  the  ringing  of  the  half  past  six  o’clock  hell, 
the  girls  gather  in  my  room  for  a  short  prayer 
service.  At  this  meeting  we  select  some  Scrip¬ 
ture  motto  for  the  following  day  and  have  a 
deffuite  object  in  our  prayers.  Just  now  we  are 
earnestly  praying  for  the  conversion  of  two  un¬ 
converted  students.’’ 

Mrs.  Campbell  reported  a  successful  praise 
meeting,  in  which  very  little  children  partici¬ 
pated  with  enthusiasm,  fifty  two  taking  part  in 
the  exercises  and  receiving  mite  boxes  for  offer 
ings.  Other  instances  were  given  in  which  poor 
children  exercised  self  denial  that  they  might 
help  the  cause  of  missions,  holding  fast  for  an 
offering  their  pennies  which  had  hitherto  gone 
for  candy  and  chewing  gum. 

The  importance  of  the  proposed  national  prayer 
circle  was  also  presented  with  earnestness.  The 
great  aoti-Mormon  campaign  of  women’s  or¬ 
ganisations  is  gradually  taking  shape  and  at 
every  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board,  practical 
details  ars  discussed  and  planned. 

The  Indians. — In  South  Dakota:  “A  Sioux 
Indian,  who  is  an  elder  in  the  native  church,’’ 
the  Home  Mission  Monthly  informs  us,  “came 
to  help  Miss  Cunningham  nurse  his  little  son 
who  was  ill  in  the  Good  Will  School.  She 
noticed  that  he  brought  with  him,  carefully 
wrapped  in  a  bandana  handkecrhief,  two  Bibles 
—the  Dakota  and  English  versions.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  he  used  for  reference.  He  would  pore  over 
these  books,  taking  notes,  until  late  in  the  night. 
One  Indian  said,  “We  have  not  known  of  God 
long,  but  we  love  Him  more  than  any  other  peo 
pie.” 

In  Time  of  Sorrow.— In  the  arms  of  One  Bull, 
a  stoical  Sioux  Indian,  who  has  felt  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  civilization,  lay  his  infant  daughter, 
sick  unto  death.  His  face  gave  no  sign  of  the 
grief  which  was  as  keen  as  that  of  a  white  mao. 
“A  Ittile  daughter,  a  few  years  older,  stood  by, 
looking  pitifully  at  the  sick  baby.  Presently 
she  said:  'Papa,  little  sister  is  going  to  heaven 
to-night.  Let  me  pray.’  She  knelt  at  her 
father’s  knee  and  prayed  in  her  Indian  tongue : 
‘Father  God,  little  sister  is  coming  to  you  to¬ 
night.  Please  open  the  door  softly  and  let  her 
in.  Amen.’  This  tiny  girl  is  a  grand- daughter 
of  the  famous  Sitting  Bull.  He  was  a  capable 
warrior  and  chief,  but  a  ruthless  man  and  a  sav 
age.  The  child  herself,  only  three  removes  from 
barbarism,  has  declared  herself  a  young  disciple 
of  the  Great  Teacher  who  seeks  the  highest  wel- 


The  soap  commonly  used  in  the  kitchen  is  made 
of  materials  that  you  would  not  want  to  come  in 
contact  with  your  dishes  and  cooking  utensils. 

If  you  are  particular  in  this  respect  you  will  find 
comfort  in  the  use  of  Ivory  Soap.  It  is  made  of  sweet, 
clean,  vegetable  oils. 

WARNING. —  There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "just  as  eooJ  as 
the  ‘Ivory’;"  they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  ail  counterfeits.  Lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable 
qualities  of  the  e®nuine.  Ask  for"  Ivory  "Soap  and  Insist  upon  getting  It. 

Copyright,  1896,  by  Tb«  Pruetrr  A  Guable  Co.,  CiocioAatL  ^ 


le  defiantly  said,  “Execute  it  I”  “Her  size,  ill  have  to  sell  hie  eheep  to  buy  votes.  Those  bav- 
jaltb,  and  the  steep  rocky  roads  leading  to  her  ing  many  men  in  their  employ  often  control 
}uee,  rendered  her  transportation  dangerous,  if  their  votes  by  intimidation.  It  is  said  that  a 
it  impossible.  ”  Dr.  Humble,  at  a  late  Synodi-  wealthy  Don  always  carries  the  elections  as  he 
d  meeting,  gave  her  weight  last  summer  as  five  chooses — that  even  his  sheep  vote.  Recently  fif- 
iindred  and  nineteen  pounds.  Through  the  in-  teen  hundred  more  votes  were  reported  than 
ruction  and  prayers  of  our  earnest  Bible  teach-  there  were  voters  in  his  county.” 
s,  “she  at  last  relented,  and  we  trust,  repented.  ,  ,  ,  “Many  of  the  Mexicans  are  patriots  and 
]  June  she  gave  up  selling  liquor  and  professed  know  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
lith  in  Christ,  into  whose  immediate  presence  others  know  very  little  about 'Uncle  Sam.  ’They 
le  was  called  in  September.  ”  do  not  vote  as  the  priest  tells  them,  but  the 

Are  Mexicans  Loyal  OitizensT— “The  Gospel,  ”  politicians  sometimes  get  the  priest  to  admonish 
lys  the  Home  Mission  Monthly,  “together  with  |  them  how  to  vote.”  .  .  . 

le  advent  of  the  railroad  and  the  printing  “Our  Presbyterian  Mexicans  understand  fully 
ress,  has  wrought  a  marked  change  in  some  the  fact  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United 
icalities.  One  may  find  the  same  difference  in  States,  whereas  the  Roman  Catholics  are  differ- 
le  Mexicans  as  individuals,  as  among  Ameri-  ently  inclined ;  this  was  manifested  clearly 
ins.”  during  our  late  war,  the  latter  being  almost 

Here  is  the  dictum  of  some  who  are  cognisant  without  exception  open  sympathizers  with  Spain. 
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Taking  [the  Mexicane  as  a  whole,  they  remind 
one  of  a  flock  of  ebeep  following  blindly  one 
moment,  ecattering  wildly  the  next.’’ 

An  Amusing  Incident. — “Good  jSpanieh.litera- 
ture  would  be  a  helpful  adjunct  in  our  Mexican 
work,’’  Bays  a  mission  teacher  in  the  “Home 
Mission  Monthly.’’  “The  people  are  fond  of 
conveying  the  idea  that  they  are  literary.  In 
many  homes  one  will  find  English  books  upon 
the  shelves,  bought  of  book  agents,  and  not  one 
in  the  family  able  to  read  a  word  in  them.  They 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  reading  picures.  Once 
the  Ten  Commandments  was  the  subject  in  devo 
tional  exercises.  The  question  was  asked,  ‘Who 
wrote  the  Ten  Commandments  ?’  A  little  ten 
year  old  responded  with  all  confidence,  ‘Tal- 
mage.  ’  It  was  thereupon  discovered  that  in  the 
home  of  this  small  Mexican  there  was  one  of 
Talmage’e  books,  'From  Manger  to  Throne.  ’ 
My  young  pupil  had  studied  and  admired  the 
illustrations  so  much  that  having  learned  the 
author’s  name,  he  evidently  thought  Talmage 
the  origin  of  all  good.’’  H.  E.  B. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BRATE  TOUNO  MAN 
WHO  GAVE  HIS  LIFE  FOR  CUBA. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  a  more  touching 
story  of  a  young  life  that  was  given  for  Cuba 
than  this,  which  we  find  in  the  Morning  Times, 
of  Hornellsville,  of  December  14th : 

When  the  late  General  Garcia  came  to  this 
country  recently  from  Cuba  to  represent  his 
people  in  the  negotiations  in  progress  at  Wash¬ 
ington  looking  towards  their  organisation  as  an 
independent  government  there  appeared  among 
his  suite  the  name  of  L  eutenant  Colonel  Jose 
K.  Villalon.  The  friends  here  of  our  three 
Hornellsville  boys  who  entered  the  Cuban  service 
over  two  years  ago.  Wellington  G.  Lee,  Car!  F. 
Weiss  and  Fred  Santee,  recognised  him  as  the 
Captain  Villalon  in  charge  of  the  battery  to 
which  they  were  attached  in  Cuba,  and  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  to  him  to  find  if  he  could  give  any 
information  as  to  the  fate  of  these  brave  boys. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  they  accompanied 
“the  Ruis  Rivera  expedition’’  commanded  by 
the  brave  general  whose  return  from  a  Spanish 
prison  was  announced  in  the  news  dispatches  of 
the  Times  yesterday.  This  expedition  which 
went  in  the  boat  “The  Three  Friends’’  landed 
in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  in  September, 
1896.  The  battery  of  which  Villalon  was  Cap 
tain,  Lee  First  Lieutenant,  and  Weies  Second 
Lieutenant,  was  armed  with  a  dynamite  gun 
which  did  terrible  execution.  This  much  was 
heard  concerning  them  and  their  work,  but  from  , 
the  day  they  landed  in  Cuba  not  a  line  was  ever  j 
received  from  them  by  any  of  their  friends  at 
home  nor  a  word  that  gave  any  idea  of  their 
fate.  Villalon  himself  was  supposd  by  the 
Cuban  junta  to  have  been  killed  or  to  have  died 
months  ago,  but  hope  was  re  kindled  when  his 
name  appeared  among  those  returning  to  this 
country  with  Garcia  and  appeals  were  sent  to 
him  at  once  for  information  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
different  members  of  bis  company. 

We  are  permitted  to  copy  his  answers  to  Mrs. 
Lee  of  this  city  regarding  her  son  and  his  com¬ 
rades  in  that  ill-fated  expedition. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Lee,  Hornellsville,  New  York. 

Dear  Madam— 1  have  just  reeived  your  letter 
of  the  291h  of  November  addressed  to  Mr.  Estrada 
Palma  and  in  answer  I  beg  to  inform  you,  with 
the  greatest  sorrow,  of  the  sad  death  of  my  good 
friend  and  comrade,  your  son,  Mr.  Wellington 
G.  Lee. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  undertake 
here  a  recital  of  the  many  privatione  and  bard- 
ships  that  we  had  to  endure  in  the  Cuban  cam 
paign;  tales  of  incessant  fighting  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  of  starvation  and  diEeases,  deprived  of 
everything  in  the  world,  even  for  a  long  time  of 
communicating  with  the  dear  ones  we  left  at 
home.  Your  eon  and  Mr.  Weiss,  both  my  aides,  | 


were  the  bravest  and  most  suffering  and  resist¬ 
ing  boys  I  bad  with  nre.  We  were  together  until 
early  in  December,  1896,  when  I  had  to  leave 
them  at  a  “prefectura, ’’  (a  sort.of  hospital  and 
refuge  place  attended  to  by  our  civil  employee?, ) 
quite  unfit  to  continue  in  active  service  and 
weakening  considerably  for  the  want  of  good 
food  and  medical  attendance  at  the  time.  Just 
then  Weyler  reinforced  the  Spanieh  contingent 
in  Pirar  del  Rio  and  activated  military  opera 
tions  with  such  ferocity  and  cruelty  against  the 
insurgents  and  the  pacificos  as  well ;  destroying 
ail  our  resources,  that  we  soon  were  deprived  of 
anything  to  eat,  to  the  extent  of  passing  many 
a  day  without  tasting  a  single  mouthful  of  any¬ 
thing;  and  when  we  bad  something  it  was  not 
enough  or  sufliciently  nutritious  to  recover  what 
we  lost  by  these  enforced  diets.  Military  opera¬ 
tions  continuing  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  very 
actively,  you  will  readily  see  that  this  was  an 
unendurable  campaign,  even  for  those  who  en¬ 
joyed  relative  good  health  at  the  time. 

Just  as  1  s'id  before,  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  1896,  I  left  your  sonata  “prefectura’’ 
near  El  Rosario,  (a  ehort  distance  from  the 
“troeba.’’)  He  and  Weiss  got  worse  every  day 
and  in  order  that  they  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  I  had  them  removed  to 
a  pacifico’s  house,  where  they  were  safer  and 
better  attended.  1  could  not  stay  with  them, 
then,  because  1  was  also  very  sick,  of  fevers,  and 
there  were  not  in  that  place  facilities  enough 
for  us  three.  I  had,  therefore,  to  go  away  to 
another  place,  quite  distant  from  theirs,  to  re¬ 
cover.  On  my  return,  several  months  afterward, 
to  where  they  were,  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
ruins  and  desolation.  I  afterwards  learned, 
from  people  that  were  with  them,  that  they  had 
both  died  of  stomach  and  bowel  troubles,  about 
the  month  of  March,  1897,  and  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  El  Rosario. 

it  would  be  hardly  probable,  even  possible,  to 
find  their  resting  place;  the  incessant  persecu 
tion  raised  against  us,  the  spirit  of  desolation 
and  crimes  that  inspired  the  Spaniards  and  the 
death  of  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Pinar  del  Rio  make  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  learn  of  the  place  where  they  were  buried. 

Of  the  thirty  six  men  that  went  to  Cuba  in 
the  same  expedition  with  me,  I  was  after  the 
first  year,  the  only  one  left  alive  in  that  prov¬ 
ince.  Some  presented  themselves  to  the  Span 
iards,  making  treason  to  the  prin  iples  that  they 
professed  to  defend  ;  others  were  made  prisoners 
and  killed  or  tortured  to  death  by  the  enemies 
of  Cuba ;  others  met  their  deaths  in  the  battle 
fields,  and  others  finally  succumbed  to  the  in 
sufferable  privations  and  hardships  of  that  war 
of  extermination. 

Your  son  and  Mr.  Weiss  were  of  the  latter 
ones  and  1  must  say  right  here,  because  it  is 
their  due,  that  nobody  could  have  behaved  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  did  in  every  respect,  as  military, 
as  gentlemen  and  as  friendly  companions  and 
comrades  of  myself.  Although  1  consider  it  an 
honor  and  my  duty  to  write  these  lines  in  their 
behalf  and  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  you  the 
scant  information  I  have  of  their  sad  ending,  I 
beg  you  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my  senti 
ments,  the  more  so  as  I  realize  (1  being  the  only 
survivor  of  that  expedition)  how  very  painful  it 
is  for  the  families  of  my  companions  in  arms  to 
see  me  return  without  bringing  with  me  to  their 
homes  those  who  shared  in  Cuba  the  hardships 
of  the  war. 

Of  the  personal  effects  of  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Weiss  nothing  could  be  found.  I  know  that 
they  wrote  several  letters  home  and  I  saw  the 
diary  that  you  speak  of  and  have  endeavored  to 
recover  it,  but  all  in  vain.  Lee  also  wrote  two 
or  three  letters  to  the  New  York  “Journal’’  as 
its  correspondent,  but  I  believe  they  were  never 
received. 

I  beg  to  say  regarding  Santee  that  he  was 
killed  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  hospital  near  a 


place  named  “Tumbas  de  Torino’’  quite  to  the 
west  of  Pinar  del  Rio  city,  and  about  three 
months  after  they  landed.  Coming  east  from 
the  landing  place,  and  on  the  day  the  battle  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  above  mentio'jed  place,  Santee  and 
a  friend  of  his  named  Conroy,  of  Brooklyn,  not 
feeling  at  all  well,  because  of  trouble  of  the 
bowels,  were  left  at  the  nearest  “prefectura,’’ 
where  they  could  be  taken  care  of.  Another  ex- 
peditionaire  was  also  left  with  them  a  Cuban- 
American,  named  Delgado,  of  a  very  good  New 
York  family. 

Shortly  after  our  separation  there,  for  we  had 
to  keep  on  our  eastward  march  with  General 
Maceo  and  General  Ruis  Rivera,  news  reached 
us  of  the  death  of  Santee  and  Conroy,  killed 
by  the  Spaniards  at  that  place,  and  of  Delgado 
being  made  prisoner  and  bis  subsequent  death 
by  poisoning  in  a  prison  cell.  Santee  was  not  a 
strong  boy  and,  from  the  day  we  landed,  showed 
little  endurance ;  he  was  under  me  in  the  artil¬ 
lery  and  I  did  everything  to  ease  his  work. 

I  well  realize,  my  dear  Madam,  your  anxiety 
and  your  sorrow  and  would  do  anything  possible 
to  bring  comfort  to  your  mind  and  heart.  I 
saw  the  pocket  Testament  you  speak  of  and  I 
am  a  witness  of  bis  reading  it,  and  of  his  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  on  several  occasions.  He  did  not 
speak  to  me  directly  about  you,  be  was  discreet 
and  reserved,  but  in  the  same  group  with  Weiss, 
Santee,  Conroy,  Drew  and  myself,  they  let  their 
minds  wander  back  to  their  homes  and  all  spoke 
lovingly  of  their  dear  ones  at  home.  They  were 
always  orderly  and  respectful ;  as  enthusiastic 
for  the  cause  as  a  Cuban  could  be,  and  eenerous 
and  brave.  I  was  proud  to  have  them  with  me, 
not  as  eubordinatea  but  as  good  friends  and  in¬ 
timate  companions. 

None  of  them  ever  received  a  letter  from  home ; 
not  while  they  were  with  me  and  probably  none 
afterwards. 

I  know  not  wbat  reasons  Floyd  may  have  to 
say  that  “Lee  crossed  the  trocha. ’’  All  the  in¬ 
formation  I  could  gather  was  that  they  died  at 
about  El  Rosario,  near  the  troeba.  Perhaps 
they  did  cross  it  but  if  such  was  the  case  their 
chances  of  living  would  have  been  much  less 
than  if  they  had  remained  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  It 
is  with  the  greatest  pain  that  1  beg  you  to  ac 
cept  this  information  regarding  your  boy’s  death 
ae  correct;  but  if  I  have  reason  to  doubt  of  his 
death  1  promise  you  that  I  shall  endeavor  to 
ascertain  everything  about  him;  but  for  the 
present,  dear  Madam,  we  must  be  conformed 
with  the  will  of  God. 

As  for  Drew,  of  Indianapolis,  1  can  only  tell 
that  be  was  lost  in  the  woods  several  times, 
going  astray  from  the  lines  and  it  is  a  wonder 
that  be  did  not  die  at  the  very  first.  Although 
1  have  heard  no  particular  news  about  him  1 
have  the  moral  certainty  he  ie  dead,  for  nobody 
who  lived  isolated,  as  he  did  in  Pinar  del  R  o. 
bad  any  chance  of  escaping;  no  one  did.  much 
leas  he  who  did  not  know  the  country,  its  lan¬ 
guage,  its  resources,  etc. 

With  deepest  regret  and  heartfelt  sympathy,  I 
bsg  to  be.  Madam,  Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

Josfc  R.  Villalon. 


ANIMAL  GROUPS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  terms  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  various  classes:  A  covey  of 
partridges,  a  nide  of  pbeasantB,  a  wisp  of  snipe, 
a  flight  of  doves  or  swallows,  a  muster  of  pea¬ 
cocks,  a  siege  of  herons,  a  building  of  rooks  a 
brood  of  grouse,  a  s'.and  of  plover,  a  watch  of 
nightingales,  a  clattering  of  doughs,  a  herd  or 
bunch  of  cattle,  a  flock  of  geese,  a  bevy  of 
quails,  a  cast  of  hawks,  a  swarm  of  bees,  a  school 
of  whales,  a  shoal  of  herrings,  a  herd  of  swine, 
a  skulk  of  foxes,  a  pack  of  wolves,  a  drove  of 
oxen,  a  sounder  of  hogs,  a  troop  of  monkeys,  a 
pride  of  lions,  a  sleuth  of  bears,  a  gang  of  elk. 
— The  Sheltering  Arms. 
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III  addition  to  the  foreign  letters,  several  pages  of  this  paper  are  given  up  each  week  to  literary  notes 
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OABBIBNTS  IN  THB  BIBL£. 

Oarments,  in  a  generai  sense,  are  mentioned 
more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  Bible.  We 
have  word  of  hairy  garments,  moth-eaten  gar¬ 
ments,  sackcloth  garments,  widows’  garments, 
wedding  garments,  broidered  garments,  and  flithy 
garments.  Sometimes  they  are  said  to  smell  of 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,  and  at  others  to  be 
like  Lebanon.  Sometimes  they  are  as 


white  as  snow.  Tamar  had  a  garment  of  divers 
colors;  Mordecsi  had  a  garment  of  purple.  And 
when  Samson  put  forth  his  riddle  he  promised 
to  give  his  companions  thirty  changes  of  gar¬ 
ments,  as  well  IS  thirty  sheets,  if  they  could 
give  the  right  meaning  of  it.  And  when,  with 
his  wife’s  aesistance,  they  guessed  the  riddle, 
he  went  down  to  Aekelon  and  slew  thirty  men 
and  took  their  garments,  that  he  might  keep  his 


word  with  his  companions.  Sandals  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  twice.  St.  Mark  records  that  the 
chosen  Twelve  were  told  to  be  shod  with  san¬ 
dals,  and  not  to  put  on  two  coate ;  and  in  the 


St.  Peter,  when  he  came  to  deliver  him  from 
prison,  to  gird  himself  and  put  on  bis  sandals 
and  cast  his  garment  about  him  and  follow 
him. 
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MUSIC. 

The  colamns  of  onr  Mnsic  Department  are  open  to 
oontribatlons  upon  any  snblect  relating  to  mnsic  and 
H  ImproTement  in  the  aerotional  service  In  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meeting,  and  Uie  church. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  YOICE  TRAINING. 

The  purpose  of  a  choir  is,  first,  to  lead  the 
audieoce  in  their  singing,  and,  second,  to  add 
to  the  effectiveness  and  interest, of  the  service 
by  singing  for  the  audience  or  to  them.  Songs 
of  praise  sung  by  the  choir  alone  are  sung  to 
God  for  the  audience.  So,  also,  are'  songs  of 
confession  and  of  petition.  The  audience  must 
enter  into  this  singing  and  make  it  their  own, 
else  the  desired  result  with  God  and  in  their 
own  hearts  is  not  found.  Songs  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  of  appeal  are  sung  to  the  audience. 
The  effect  desired  is  the  deep  stirring  of  the 
hearers. 

So,  then,  in  order  that  the  choir  may  be  an 
example  and  an  inspiration  in  leading  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  may  be  effective  in  singing  alone,  its 
members  must  know  how  to  use  the  voice,  bow 
to  speak  the  words,  and  how  to  express  the 
meaning  of  what  is  sung. 

The  first  training  in  the  use  of  the  voice  should 
be  aimed  at  obtaining  a  correct  position  of  the 
body,  both  in  Bitting  and  standing.  A  position 
of  active  strength  must  always  be  taken  for  sing¬ 
ing  or  speaking,  with  the  chest  held  up,  and  the 
back  straight ;  and  the  singer  must  stand  or  sit 
“tall.”  A  capital  exercise  is,  after  taking  a 
good  postiion,  to  raise  the  crown  of  the  head  as 
high  as  possible.  This  will  make  all  the  body 
active,  and  ensure  a  carrying  tone. 

Next,  the  breathing  must  be  attended  to. 
Long,  steady  breaths, controlled  by  the  diaphragm 
and  the  muscles  of  the  sides,  will  produce  steady, 
clear  tones.  Most  singers,  whether  trained  or 
untrained,  use  more  breath  than  is  necessary, 
and  so  crowd  the  vocal  chorda  and  cloud  the 
tone.  The  breath  is  merely  to  keep  the  vocal 
chords  in  vibration,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
a  particle  of  breath  pass  the  lips  to  bear  the  tone 
away.  Wh  etl  ng  by  drawing  in  the  breath  can 
be  heard  as  distinctly  as  that  produced  by  blow¬ 
ing  out  the  breath.  Save  your  breath.  Sing 
with  a  half  breath,  and  never  use  up  even  that. 

The  best  trainirg  for  the  proper  control  of  the 
vocal  chords  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  listen 
ing  critically  to  one’s  own  voice.  Think  a  tone, 
using  “o”  for  the  vowel,  and  the  pitch  of  F  in 
the  middle  range  of  the  voice.  Then  sing  it. 
Stop  and  think  whether  it  sounded  just  as  you 
wanted  it  to,  in  pitch  and  quality.  If  not,  think 
it  again,  sing  it  again,  and  stop  again.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  process  until  you  are  sure  that  you 
have  done  your  beat.  Then  try  a  higher  pitch, 
then  another,  then  a  lower  pitch.  Then  try  a 
phrase  of  several  tones,  like  “do,  re,  mi,  re, 
do,”  using  the  same  vowel  “o, ”  and  connecting 
the  several  tones  perfectly,  yet  sounding  each 
successive  pitch  distinctly.  At  last  try  the  scale 
up  and  down,  beginning  on  an  easy  pitch,  striv¬ 
ing  to  let  the  upper  tones  be  as  sweet  and 
natural  and  easy  as  the  lower  tones. 

Then  try  the  vowel  “ah.”  Then  combine 
o-ah-o-ah  again  and  again.  Then  try  “aw,” 
then  “oo,”  and  “ee,”  and  short  “i,”  varying 
the  combinations.  The  singer  will  find  that 
practice  on  such  contrasted  vowel  tones  as  “ah” 
and  “ee”  in  rapid  succession  will  be  especially 
helpful.  Always  thick  before  singing  and  after 
Binging  each  little  exercise. 

Then  work  on  the  dipthongal  sounds ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  eh— ee,  making  long  a,  and  ah— ee,  mak¬ 
ing  long  i.  Always  prolong  the  broader  vowel 
sound  and  cut  short  the  narrower  one.  Thus 
the  word  “rise”  should  be  sung  as  rah— eese, 
and  cot  rahee — se,  as  it  is  so  frequently  done. 
The  broad  vowels  are  more  beautiful  and  sono 
roue  than  the  narrow  ones. 

Next,  each  consonant  must  receive  proper 
treatment.  The  semi-vowels  and  the  consonants 
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must]  be  tuned  to  the  proper  pitch.  “B”  can 
be  tuned  just  as^  surely  as  any  vowel,  yet  how 
generally  are  the  consocanta,  like  b,  d,  and  g, 
and  even  the  semi-vowels,  1,  m,  n,  and  r,  pitched 
several  tones  below  the  vowel’s  pitch  I  Experi¬ 
ment  with  this  line,  “Believe  in  me,  and  do 
good,”  chanting  the  words  very  slcwly  on  a 
single  tone.  Every  consonant  in  this  sentence 
should  be  sounded  distinctly  on  the  pitch.  The 
surds  are  to  be  'clearly  enunciated,  but  not  pro¬ 
longed,  because  they  are  noises  and  not  tones. 
And  now  in  our  training  we  have  passed  from 
vocal  chords  to  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips. 

Exercises  for  producing  resonance  in  the 
chambers  of  the  head  are  important.  The  head 
should  resound  like  the  sounding-board  of  a 
piano  wtb  each  tone;  then  the  effort  required 
to  make  the  voice  heard  is  greatly  lessened. 
Words  ending  in  ng  and  nd  are  especially  good 
for  the  cultivation  of  resonance.  A  nasal  qual 
ity  of  tone  should  be  guarded  against  Further¬ 
more,  the  mouth  must  be  opened  if  the  singer 
expects  to  make  himself  heard.  A  good  rule  is 
that  “on  no  vowel  sound  should  the  teeth  be 
held  BO  near  as  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a 
finger  easily  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
teeth.”  The  lips  must  be  even  farther  apart 
than  the  teeth. 

Finally,  the  'singer  must  constantly  strive  to 
throw  the  tone'forward  and  out,  away  from  him¬ 
self.  He  should  sing  to  the  most  distant  person 
in  the  room  This  does  not  mean  that  he  must 
sing  loudly.  Even  the  softest  tone  should  be 
distinctly  beard  by  every  one  in  the  ro:m.  If 
posture  and  breath  and  resonance  and  eouncia- 
tion  and  ^the  position  of  the  tone  are  right,  it 
will  be  BO  heard.  In  addition  to  the  practice 
outlined  above,  phrases,  lines,  and  stanzas  must 
be  carefully  studied.  The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at 
is  that  every  word  be  understood  without  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  listener,  and  yet  the  tone  be 
round,  sweet,  and  even  in  quality. — Musical 
Visitor. 
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office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 

PostrOffice,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

WnU/rtd  at  the  Poet-afflce  at  New  York  as  tecond-elast  mail 

wtatUr. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

j  THE  BOARDS. 

me  Missions,  -  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


- wa%/s»wO  AVSA  UAUO  WIXL  Will  UV  MUIHA  W 

return  bv  regular  trains  until  May  31, 1899. 

Philadelphia,  ^Itimorei,  and 
Wasbln^on,  (48;  Erie,  ^.85;  Pittsburg,  and  pro- 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 

Education,  .  .  .  . 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work,  - 
Ministerial  Relief,  -  •  - 

Freedmen,  .  .  .  . 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


portionato  rates  from  alfother  points  on  tbe  ’  Pennsjll 
vania  Railroad. 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents,  or  address  Oeo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia.  vrouorai 


Stopover  at  Washington  on  Tickets  via 
Pennsyivania  Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  that, 
commencing  Sunday,  December  25,  and  continuing  until 
'dk  second-class  tickets  from  New 


v«,.v  nw  V  j  if.  “““  Hoaeisrrom  new 

York,  Philadelphia  and  Inter-nedlate  points.  Long 
Branch  and  Atlantic  Cltjr  to  points  west  of  Pittsburg, 
rto  Washington,  will  be  sold  at  the  same  rates  as 
via  the  direct  route. 

These  tickets  will  permit  of  a  stopover  at  WasMngUm 
not  exceeding  ten  days,  and  will  afford  an  excellent 
means  of  viewing  the  Nation’s  capital  without  additional 
expense  for  railroad  travel. 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
•  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


PULLMAN  EXHIBITION  TRAIN. 

magnificent  passenger  train 
which  the  PiUlman  Palace  Car  Company  exhibited  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Chicago,  ana  subsequently  at  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Nashville,  ^d  Omaha.  By  special  arrangement  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  secured  this  model 
tour  to  California.  It 
win  be  the  first  trip  the  train  has  ever  made  in  service, 
and  as  it  will  be  the  home  of  the  tourists  throughout  the 
entire  tour,  they  may  feel  assured  of  luxurious  accom¬ 
modations.  The  train  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  is 
™  composite,  dining,  sleeping,  compartment, 

and  library-observation  cars.  Among  its  conveniences 
are  a  bath  room,  barber  shop,  refreshment  buffet,  and  a 
piano. 

The  tour  will  leave  February  9,  and  will  cover  a  period 
of  tmrty-five  days,  nineteen  of  which  will  bo  spent  in 
Calirtrnla.  Among  the  points  of  Interest  to  be  visited 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

■STABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Exm  nse  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,608  new  schools  started  In  18117!  also  KWtrontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  t25.llU  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  (700  supports  a  nilssloiiary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
■end  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1811).  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St  ,  and  Reading  Room  luid  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  12s  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation 
alltles.  Its  work  has  Ix-en  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samcel  IJoci.t,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  .MooilK,  President. 
THEOPiitHTS  A.  Bkoitwek,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
E.  Hicks  Hebkick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S^RIBND  SOCIETY, 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  183.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destlttite  Sea 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
oeaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 

Suts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
few  York;  publishes  the  Nu  dors’  .Muoarinr,  the  Seamaii't  Trirmi, 
and  the  Life  JJoiit.  .Ia.mes  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sxi  u 
SBS,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  U.U.,  Secretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  IlflUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

105  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Iiulustry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,(IUU  have  been  In  Us  school, 
and  over  26,0U0  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  ,  .  ,  „ 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  .3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  tt>  11:40  a.m.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Mobkis  K.  .iBsri*,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Rtssell,  Sec.;  w.m.  F.  Barnakd,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building,  w  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  lieen  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnest!,'’ 
appeals  ,^'i’rom  (3(IUto  *500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Liouls  Tag.  asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  9 


Each  year  witnesses  a  marked  increase  in  the  popn- 
larity  of  Florida  as  a  Winter  resort.  Its  climate  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  with  the  great  improvements  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  made,  it  has  become  a  veritable  paradise  for 
Winter  tourists. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
for  its  nsnal  series  of  fortnightly  tours  to  Jacksonville 
daring  the  season.  January  24,  February  7  and  21,  and 
March  7  are  the  dates  selected.  The  parties  will  travel 
between  New  York  and  Jacksonville  in  special  trains  of 
Pullman  dining  and  sleeping  cars,  and  the  rate  includes, 
for  the  first  three  tours,  transportation,  Pullman  berth, 
and  meals  on  special  train  in  each  direction.  Two 
weeks  will  be  allowed  in  Florida,  affording  ample  time 
to  visit  the  principal  points  of  interest,  including  a  trip 
to  Cuba.  Rate  for  the  last  tour  covers  transportation 


Hamilton,  Menlo  Park,  Nan  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado  Springs,  Manltou  and  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods,  Denver  and  Chicago. 

Round-trip  rate,  covering  every  Item  of  necessary  ex¬ 
pense,  $400;  (395  from  Pittsburg. 

For  detailed  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yean 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothino  Stbup  has  been  used  lor  ovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whllt 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  besi 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty- five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’and  take  no  other  kind. 


Royal  Dlue  Line’s  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington  Service.  Three  Five-hoar  Trains 
to  Washington. 

“Royal  Blue  Limited,’’  solid  train  dining  and  parlor 
cars,  newly  built  for  this  service.  Finest  train  running 
South.  Leaves  daily  from  station  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  foot  of  Liberty  street,  at  3.00  P.  M.  Other 
five-hour  trains  at  11.30  A.  M.  and  1.00  P.  M.  Leaves 
South  Ferry,  foot  Whitehall  street, five  minutes  earlier. 
These  with  numerous  other  fast  trains  (see  time  table) 
give  finest  service  between  New  York  and  above  cities 


Presbytery  of  Westchester.— The  intermediate  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Room.  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Tuesday, 
Jan.  17,  beginning  at  10.30  a.m. 

W.  J.  CuuMiNO,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  Eleventh  street,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  9,  at  3  p.m.  Geohoe  W.  F.  Birch,  S.  C. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  23d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  B9  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


Young  woman,  minister’s  daughter,  college  bred 
and  a  musician,  desires  position  as  private  secre¬ 
tary  or  companion.  No  objection  to  traveling.  Excel¬ 
lent  references  given  and  required.  Address  “A.  B.,’’ 
care  of  The  Evangelist. 


A  $7.00  given  free 

to  each  person  Interested  In  sub- 
wK  I  scribing  to  the  Eugene  Field 
^  Monument  Souvenir  Fund.  Sub- 

C  I  I  (Y  A  Fk  A  scribe  any  amount  desired.  Snb- 

U  b  C/  I  I  scriptlons  as  low  as  (1.00  will  en- 

~  title  the  donor  to  this  handsome 

^  I  fA  9  M  volume  (cloth  bound,  8x11),  as  a 

F  I  K  I  U  S  souvenir  certificate  of  subscrip¬ 

tion  to  fund.  Book  contains  a  se- 
A  lection  of  Field’s  best  and  most 

II  ^  ITI  G  representative  works,  and  Is 

■  vr  ■  ■  ■  «  ready  for  delivery. 

Handsomely  Ulus-  But  for  the  noble  contribution 
trated  by  thirty-  of  the  world’s  greatest  arUsts 
two  of  the  World’s  this  book  could  not  have  b^ 
Greatest  Artists,  “2;"“f?£tured  for  less  than  (7. 00. 

The  Fund  created  Is  divided 
eqaally  between  the  family  of  the  late  Eugene  Field  and  the 
Fund  for  the  building  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
beloved  poet  of  childhood.  Address 

EUOEj/e  FIEI-D  MONU5IENT  SOUVENIR  FUND, 
(Also  at  Book  Stores.)  184)  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

**  alw'  Ish  to  send  po-tiige,  enclose  10  cts. 


Handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated  by  thirty- 
two  of  the  World’s 
Greatest  Artists, 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  our  Journal  kindly  mention 
The  Evangelist. 


The  Ohins  Mail  of  October  15th,  gives  the 
edict  of  the  Empreae  Dowager  respecting  the 
protection  to  be  given  miaaionariee.  If  honestly 
enforced,  it  would  mean  a  brighter  day  for  mia- 
sionary  effort  in  the  Empire: 

Pbkino,  Oct.  5. 

I,  the  Empress  Dowager,  Txe bsi  tuanyu,  etc., 
etc.,  hereby  ieeue  the  following  edict:  Ever 
since  this  country  hae  been  opened  to  inter¬ 
national  commerce,  natives  and  fore  gnera  have 
all  been  treated  impartially,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  nationality.  Edict  after  edict  hae  been 
ieeued  instructing  the  local  ofQciale  everywhere 
to  protect  miesionaries  in  the  r  work,  and  it 
should  have  been  the  duty  of  the  gentry  and 
literati  of  all  provinces  to  aid  the  government 
in  enforcing  peace  and  harmony  and  cordially 
treating  all  mieeionaries  that  come  among  them. 
We  warned  them  not  to  be  euepicioue,  but  to 
maintain  friendly  relatione  always.  I  Utd,  how¬ 
ever,  that  of  late  the  people  of  the  various  prov¬ 
inces  have  been  troubling  the  Christians,  and. 
moreover,  that  certain  cases  involving  the  people 
and  Ohrietiand  in  the  province  of  Szechuan 
have,  up  to  the  present,  not  been  settled.  It  is, 
indeed,  cause  for  indignation  that  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  should  start  rumors  and  so  cause  riot  and 
conflict  to  arise,  and  that  the  local  authorities 
have  been  unable  to  prevent  them  by  prior  ex¬ 
hortations  and  teachinge.  They  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  escape  the  charge  of  incapability  and  con¬ 
sequent  puniebment.  I  hereby  ieeue  this  epecial 
edict  to  the  high  provincial  authorities  of  the 
Empire  to  tremblingly  obey  my  inetructions  and 
diligently  protect  all  places  wherever  Christian 
chapels  of  any  nationality  may  have  been  built. 
All  mieeionaries  that  may  be  in  the  interior 
must  be  properly  and  politely  treated,  and  if  ever 
any  disputes  between  foreigners  and  natives 
arise  juetice  must  be  done  in  every  inetance. 
The  people  also  must  be  exhorted  to  live  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Christians  in  their  midst.  All 
the  more  cordiality  should  be  shown  to  foreign¬ 
ers  traveling  or  exploring  in  the  interior.  I 
warn  all  officials  now  that,  if  after  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  this  my  edict,  it  should  appear  that 
any  further  incapability  be  proved  in  dealing 
with  future  cases  of  this  sort  so  that  riots  and 
trouble  follow,  the  local  officials  concerned  will 
be  immediately  punished  with  the  utmost  eever- 
ity,  nor  will  the  high  provincial  authorities  be 
allowed  to  escape  their  responeibility  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Do  not  eay  that  fair  warning  has  not  been 
given  after  this. 

NSW  PUBLIOATION8. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  Scribner’s 
Magazine,  1898.  Volume  XXIII,  January  to  June;  Vol¬ 
ume  XXIV,  July  to  December. 

E.  AND  J.  B.  Young,  New  York;  The  Book  of  Daniel 
from  the  Chrlatlan  Standpoint;  John  Kennedy.  M.A., 
D.D.  (2.50. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston:  The 
City  Wllderneee.  A  Settlement  Study  by  Reeldents 
and  Associates  of  the  South  End  House.  Edited  by  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Woods,  Head  of  the  House,  South  End,  Boston. 
(1-50. 

Lam80N,  Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston:  The  Divine 
Force  In  the  Life  of  the  World.  Lowell  Institute  Lec¬ 
tures;  Alexander  McKenzie.  $1-50. - Wlshmakers 

Town;  William  Young.  With  an  Introductory  Note 
1  y  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  (1.00. 

Silver,  Burdeit  asd  Company,  Boston;  The  Praise 
Hymn  ary.  60  cents. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Deutsche  Gedlchte  for 
High  Schools.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Hermann 
Mueller,  L.M.  45  cents. 

The  WEST.MIN8TER  Press  (Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication),  Philadelphia:  The  B»8t  Church  Hymns. 
Edited  with  an  Introduct'ou  and  Notes  by  the  Rev. 

Lonls  F.  Benson,  D.D.  75  cents. - The  Best  Hymns. 

A  Text-Book  for  Memorizing  Them.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson  D.D.  5  cents. - Presbyterian 

Handbook,  1899.  5  cents. — The  Presbyterian  Christian 
Endeavor  Manual,  1899.  10  cents. 

PERIODICALS.  , 

December:  American  Missionary. 

.Tannary:  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman;  The  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary;  Church  Union;  Christian  and  Missionary  Alli¬ 
ance;  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Woman’s  Home  Companion; 
Little  Men  and  Women;  Record  of  Christian  Work; 
Homiletic  Review:  Frsnk  Leslie’s  Monthly:  The  Cen¬ 
tury:  The  Forum;  Popular  Science  Monthly:  McClure’s 
Magazine;  Harper’s  Round  Table;  Good  Housekeeping; 
Architecture  and  Building;  Literary  Digest. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Students  of  the  World  United;  The  World's  Stu¬ 
dent  Christian  Federation;  The  World’s  Student  Con¬ 
ference  at  Eisenach;  Some  Achievements  of  the  Year 
1897-8;  John  R.  Mott,  General  Secretary  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion. 
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ANOTHKR  YEAR. 

By  Rev.  Edward  D.  Vance. 

My  blessed  Lord,  let  me  draw  near; 

Pilgrim,  I  tread  this  earth  below; 
Spared  to  begin  another  year. 

Still  more  of  Thee  I  long  to  know. 

Teach  me,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  learn, 

And  give  me  now  a  listening  ear: 

Oh,  let  Thy  love  within  me  burn 
Till  others  love  and  serve  Thee  here. 

1  bless  Thee  that  in  other  years 
More  than  I  asked  was  granted  me; 

“  Lo.  I  am  with  you  ”  hashed  my  fears. 
Gracious  outpouring  came  from  Thee. 

But  larger  asking  I  bring'now, 

“  Forgetting  things  which  are  behind.” 
Come  and  dwell  with  me,  show  me  how 
The  mind  of  Christ  can  be  my  mind. 

For  lo,  my  years  are  fleeting  fast; 

Few  days  remain  till  I  go  home; 

Let  me  with  Jesus  to  the  last 
Carry  the  cross  and  overcome. 


DETROIT  LETTER. 

LITTLE  THIEVES  AMD  BIO  THIEVES. 

It  was  long  ago  said  by  a  certain  person,  in 
hie  haate,  that  all  men  were  liars.  It  has  been 
said  in  later  times,  deliberately,  and  if  the 
statements  made  by  some  of  our  city  oflScials  are 
true,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  all  men  were 
thieves.  One  of  the  constables  in  this  city  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  were  judgments  on 
record  in  the  justices'  courts,  for  about  $2,000,- 
000  which  could  not  be  collected.  It  is  said  that 
two  thirds  of  the  persons  sued  in  these  courts  are 
execution  proof,  and  that  this  large  sum  lepre- 
sents-the  balance  in  favor  of  the  “dead-beats" 
up  to  date. 

Of  the  men  who  ewe  two  million  dollars,  com¬ 
paratively  few  are  honest,  and  unable  to  pay. 
Most  of  them  are  simply  living  off  of  others, 
beating  their  way  through  the  world.  The 
meanest  class  is  the  rent  dodgers,  the  people  who 
find  it  cheaper  to  move  than  to  pay  rent.  It  is 
calculated  that  some  of  these  people  do  not  pay 
over  three  months’  rent  in  a  vear.  The  poor  but 
honest  tenant  is  turned  out,  but  the  dead  beat 
moves  into  another  house,  and  repeats  the  process. 

In  several  lines  of  business  organized  effort  has 
been  found  necessary  for  self- protection.  Some 
years  ago,  the  physicians  of  the  city  formed  such 
an  organization,  and  it  is  said  that  an  aston¬ 
ishingly  large  number  of  doctor’s  bills  were  paid 
within  a  very  few  weeks.  The  tailors  are  the 
latest  to  band  themselves  together  against  their 
non  paying  customers.  And  now  the  attention 
of  the  city  officials  is  being  called  to  the  fact 
that  many  citizens,  some  of  them  large  property 
owners,  make  no  pretence  of  paying  their  taxes, 
or  assessments  And  as  in  the  other  cases,  the 
honest  citizen  has  to  pay  more  than  his  share  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency. 

There  seems  to  be  no  defence  against  these 
Becky  Sharps  and  Harold  Skimpolee  of  our 
modern  civilization.  And  in  that  class  are  really 
found  some  who  would  instantly  resent  the 
charge  of  dishonesty.  The  large  landlord  who 
pays  no  city  assessments,  and  refuses  to  clear  off 
hie  sidewalks,  is  certainly  np  better  than  the 
tenant  who  decamps  between  two  days,  and  the 
wealthy  tax-dodger  is  as  despicable  a  character 
as  the  man  who  lives  at  the  expense  of  his  tailor 
and  grocer.  Evidently  there  is  yet  need  of  the 
re  assertion  of  the  ancient  law  of  Sinai.  The 
standing  of  the  offender,  the  name  we  give  to 
his  act,  does  not  change  the  truth. 

The  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  Detroit  held  its 
annual  meeting  lately,  and  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Leonard 
Lawrence;  V^ice-Presidents,  Rev.  W.  D.  Sexton, 
F.  D.  Eatherly ;  Secretary,  Rev.  William  S. 
Jerome;  Treasurer,  A.  B.  Raymond.  The  Alli¬ 
ance  will  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
on  January  9th.  A  recent  “Alliance  Sunday" 
resulted  in  spreading  information  about  its  work 
among  the  churches  of  the  city,  and  receiving 
substantial  pledges  in  aid  of  that  work. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  has  decided 
that  a  book  of  Scripture  readings  may  be  used 
in  the  public  schools,  thus  reversing  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  eetablishirg  the 
principle  that  the  mere  reading  of  such  a  w'rk 
is  not  a  violation  cf  the  constitution,  or  an  in¬ 
terference  with  personal  rights  of  conscience.  It 
is  not,  however,  probable,  that  the  book  com¬ 
plained  of  will  again  be  used.  The  City  School 
Board  announce  their  intention  not  to  resume 
the  practice,  and  most  of  tboee  who  urged  the 
matter  to  final  adjudication  seem  to  feel  that 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  is  sufficient 
vindication.  Where  no  o>:jection  is  made,  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  no  doubt  be 
acted  upon.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
attempt  to  enforce  it  everywhere,  would  not  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  lees  the  dependence 
of  the  church  upon  the  State,  the  better  for  both 
church  and  State.  The  reading  of  parte  of  the 
Bible  in  cchool  is  just  enough  to  arouse  the  an- 
tagenism  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  not 
enough  to  do  any  go^d  to  the  children  or  the 
church.  The  schools  should  do  either  more,  or 
less— either  teach  the  Bible,  or  leave  it  alone. 
And  as  the  first  alternative  is  impossible,  we 
might  as  well  accept  the  second.  The  result  is 
^hat  the  responsibility  for  religious  training  of 
the  children  is  thrown  upon  tbe  parents,  where 
it  belongs,  and  upon  tbe  churches  and  Sunday- 
schools  which  they  voluntarily  support.  That 
we  have  the  right  to  read  tbe  Bible  in  the  schools 
of  the  State,  is  established.  But  there  are 
things,  which  though  lawful,  are  not  siways  ex¬ 
pedient. 

A  PARKHVRST  CAMPAIGN. 

Our  city  has  lately  been  considerably  stirrrd 
up  by  charges  of  corruption  and  inefficiency 
made  against  our  police  cfficials,  by  Rev.  C.  M. 
Blodgett,  tbe  pastor  of  a  prominent  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  After  making  tours  through 
certain  parts  of  the  city,  and  visitirg  many 
places  of  evil  reiort,  be  openly  charged  the  police 
with  guilty  knowledge  of  tbe  existence  of  vice, 
and  negligence  in  enforcing  tbe  laws  regarding 
it.  Tbe  effect  of  hie  charges  was  much  like  that 
of  Dr.  Parkburst’s  similar  attack.  At  first  Mr 
Blodgett  was  the  target  for  all  manner  of  ridi 
cule  and  abuse  Then  when  it  became  evident 
that  he  knew  what  be  was  talking  about,  there 
was  a  great  change  in  sentiment,  and  the  police 
commissioners  found  themselves  obliged  to  admit 
tbe  truth  of  the  charges.  Certain  prominent 
officials  made  themselves  ridiculous  by  their 
pretended  ignorance  of  ary  law  breaking.  What 
every  man  who  walks  the  streets  knew  to  be 
true,  city  officials  sworn  to  enforce  the  law 
could  not  discover.  Evidently,  therefore,  they 
were  either  grossly  incompetent  for  their  posi¬ 
tions,  or  in  secret  sympathy  and  collusion  with 
tbe  law  breakers.  Either  supposition  is  unpleas¬ 
ant,  but  most  people  accepted  the  latter  alterna¬ 
tive.  For  a  time  at  least,  there  will  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  virtuous  administration  of  the  police 
department,  he  Mayor  and  Commissioners  are 
no  doubt  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Blodgett  for  so 
kindly  informing  them  of  the  facts  which  they 
did  not  know,  and  vigorously  denied.  But  it 
may  be  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  lest  they 
fall  back  into  their  previous  condition  of  official 
ignorance  and  inefficiency.  Mr.  Blodgett  wisely 
declines  to  organize  a  society  to  do  the  work 
which  the  officials  are  sworn  to  do.  He  simply 
gathers  tbe  facts,  and  gives  tbem  tbe  informa¬ 
tion.  The  Good  Government  League,  which 
polled  some  3,000  votes  at  tbe  late  election,  will 
see  that  tbe  good  work  thus  begun  is  carried 
on  Tho  attitude  taken  by  most  of  the  city 
newspapers  on  the  question,  is  deserving  of 
high  praise.  The  treatment  by  one  of  tbem.  of 
the  “baby  act"  pleading  of  the  officials,  was 
richly  deserved. 

For  Dyspepsia 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 
Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews,  late  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  says  :  “  A  wonderful 
remedy  which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in 
1  the  worst  forms  of  dyspepsia. 
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HURON  COLLEGE,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

By  Rev.  C.  H.  French. 

The  firet  term  of  work  at  Huron  College  closed 
on  December  22d.  The  work  of  tbe  term  has 
been  successful  beyond  expectation.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  etudents  have  been  enrolled. 
Among  these  are  six  candidates  for  tbe  ministry. 
All  are  a  body  of  earneet,  hopeful,  bard  working 
young  people,  many  of  whom  are  earning  their 
way. 

Early  in  tbe  term  a  Literary  Society  anJ 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Aesociation  were  organ¬ 
ized  and  both  have  been  itrongly  supported  by 
tbe  Btuden>B.  The  college  library  has  been  placed 
in  the  room.  Reading-room,  athletic,  and  ora¬ 
torical  aEBociatioDB  have  also  b.en  formed  and 
much  college  spirit  hae  been  developed  along  all 
these  lines.  A  lecture  course  hue  been  arranged 
under  the  management  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Aesociation,  and  the  first  number 
which  was  g'van  on  tbe  evening  of  December 
19th  has  assured  the  eucceeeuf  the  entire  course. 

Tbe  churches  wherever  visited  have  rtsponded 
not  only  with  manifestaticne  of  iDter<  st  in  tbe 
college,  but  aleo  with  liberal  collections.  The 
Miller  Church,  a  paetor'eee  congregation,  when 
visited  in  the  interceleof  tbe  college,  gladly  gave 
$18.15.  A  week  later,  tbe  Oneida  congregation, 
with  only  a  “few  names"  present  in  tbe  midst 
of  a  raging  storm,  gave  and  pledged  $16.  Groton 
Church  showed  the  value  of  an  interested  elder- 
ehip  in  eecondicg  the  paetor’s  efforts.  Elder 
Neff  of  tbie  church  led  in  urging  a  eubscription 
rather  than  a  '  collection."  Tbe  result  was  $67 
eubscribed,  $42  of  which  was  paid  in  caeb. 
Kimball  followed  with  $46,  and  Bridgewater  and 
Canietota  with  $51. 

Receipts  are  exceeding  eetimates,  but  expeneee 
are  also  ezeaeding  estimates  to  a  greater  degree. 
Much  equipment  is  et  II  needed.  Large  givers 
in  the  Eaet  will  wait  until  we  have  proved  our 
ability  to  stand  alone  before  they  will  help  us. 
In  the  meantime  South  Dakota  Preebyteriane 
must  rally  around  tbeir  college.  They  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  do  BO,  but  some  one  muet  go  to  tbem  and 
tell  them  tbe  needs.  No  one  can  visit  all  the 
cbuicbes.  This  and  other  letters  must  be  the 
means  of  reaching  many  of  them.  Will  not  some 
of  our  people  give  extra  donations  for  equipment 
which  we  need  but  cannot  now  buy  Y  We  need 
at  once  fifty  lecture  room  chairs ;  a  chapel  organ  ; 
half  a  dezen  microscopea  for  work  in  biology, 
and  money  for  various  other  things.  We  cannot 
go  into  debt  for  such  things,  but  we  must  bave 
them  or  the  work  will  suffer.  Who  will  help  us 
get  them  T 
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HOW  WE  CELEBRATED  CHRISTMAS. 

We  began  on  Thursday  evening  the  22d,  when 
in  spite  of  a  beating  rain,  thirty-seven  out  of 
the  forty-one  members  of  the  "Home  Makers’ 
Club”  appeared,  some  of  them  drenched,  but 
they  did  not  mind  and  said  they  would  have 
come  even  if  it  had  rained  twice  as  hard.  Of 
the  four  absent,  two  were  sick  in  bed,  the  only 
reason  that  would  have  kept  them  away.  After 
singing  the  two  carols  they  had  learned  with  so 
much  care  and  pleasure,  and  list^ening  to  a  short 
reading  from  the  Bible  and  a  prayer  by  Mrs. 
Walker,  her  aunt,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Kennedy,  in  a  few 
tender  words  brought  home  to  each  one  the  sweet 
lesson  of  the  Christmas  season.  They  were  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  it  that  they  begged  her  to  come  again 
and  talk  to  them,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed 
that  Mrs.  Walker  was  a  very  fortunate  woman 
to  have  ”such  a  nice  relation.” 

Then  followed  the  social  time  and  Mrs.  Water- 
low,  who  is  always  a  firm  friend  of  the  Home 
Makers’,  had  come  down  through  the  storm  to 
give  each  one  a  beautiful  plum  pudding  all  done 
up  in  white  tissue  paper,  with  red  ribbons  and 
a  pretty  Christmas  card.  We  had  provided  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  for  each,  and 
some  delightful  filled  stockings  for  them  to  take 
home  for  their  little  children.  As  they  went  out 
after  the  happiest  of  eveninga,  Mrs  Kennedy 
handed  them  h  illy  wreaths  with  a  special  sweet 
word  of  greeting  to  each  that  sent  them  home 
with  a  very  satisfied  feeling. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  tiny  kindergarteners 
Bent  through  quite  a  program  of  games  and 
songs  and  Christmas  carols,  all  the  time  keep 
ing  one  eye  on  that  wonderful  glittering  tree  and 
another  on  their  mothers,  to  make  sure  they 
were  seeing  it  all.  How  eagerly  they  watched  as 
the  articles  they  had  made  with  their  own  little 
fingers  were  taken  from  the  tree  and  duly  pre 
sented  to  the  mothers,  whose  faces  glowed  with 
pride  as  they  received  them.  The  little  girls  were 
made  happy  by  beautiful  dolls,  and  the  boys  with 
toys  that  appealed  to  their  masculine  tastes,  be¬ 
sides  candy  and  oranges,  so  that  each  little  lap 
was  overflowing  with  treasures  all  supplied  by 
that  generous  “Grace  Circle,”  that  looks  out 
for  the  kindergarten  every  year. 

In  the  afternoon,  ninety  girls  from  the  Sewing 
School  went  through  their  program  of  sewing 
songs,  recitations  and  carols,  and  then  the  Hev. 
Mr.  Denison  from  the  neighboring  Church  of 
Sea  and  Land,  held  every  child's  attention 
through  a  short  address  in  which  he  used  a 
needle,  thread  and  patch  as  illustrating  char¬ 
acter  and  life;  the  sharp  tongue  like  the  sharp 
point  of  the  needle,  the  patches  on  c'othes  and 
those  on  character,  the  different  weavings,  the 
twisted  pieces,  all  pointing  lessons  that  will 
linger  in  the  young  minds  Then  the  festivities 
followed  and  a  little  six  year  old  boy  represented 
Santa  Claus  and  distributed  dolls  and  games 
with  oranges  and  candy  to  all. 

That  same  evening,  Mrs.  Park  and  two  other 
members  of  the  Patient  Circle  which  does  so 
much  for  the  Excelsior  Club,  came  down  to  give 
the  members  a  good  time.  The  girls  had  learned 
a  carol,  and  one  of  the  visitors  sang  and  played 
for  them,  and  all  enjoyed  Mrs.  Park’s  little 
Christmas  talk  before  the  fun  began.  Each  girl 
had  a  cup  and  saucer  tied  up  with  bright  rib¬ 
bons  and  a  sweet  picture  of  the  Christ  Child, 
with  a  box  of  candy  and  a  stuffed  stocking, 
which  they  enjoyed  as  much  as  any  of  the  little 
children. 

But  the  great  day  of  a'l  to  us  is  always  the 
one  when  the  families  come,  and  on  Saturday 
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there  was  a  steady  procession  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  Little 
groups  of  ten  or  a  dozen  mothers  with  their 
children  coming  in  together,  and  sitting  quietly 
about,  exchanging  kindly  greetings  with  each 
other  and  whoever  may  be  there  to  extend  a 
friendly  hand.  101  families  were  invited,  and  all 
came  but  four,  the  unanimous  verdict  being 
that  they  bad  never  seen  such  a  tree  before,  and 
it  seemed  to  all  our  workers  the  prettiest  one  we 
bad  overbad.  One  woman  said  that  “coming 
in  from  the  dirty  streets  to  the  bsautiful  rooms 
with  their  Christmas  decorations  and  the  tree  it 
juet  Eeemel  like  a  peep  into  a  corner  of  heaven.” 
Miss  Mayer  added  “that  one  remark  repays  us 
for  all  the  hard  work  and  the  expense.”  A  six¬ 
teen  year-old  boy,  who  was  engaged  to  help  ue 
because  his  father  was  sick  and  out  of  work  and 
they  needed  help,  toll  his  mother  that  be 
wished  it  could  al^rays  be  Christmas  so  that  he 
could  go  on  helping. 

If  o'jr  rea'lers  are  not  weary  of  this  recital, 
we  will  tell  of  the  week  alter  Christmas  in  cur 
next  column,  for  we  love  to  think  and  talk  of 
these  joyful  times. 

We  will  only  add  now  that  with  the  New  Year 
we  are  beginning  some  Sunday  work  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Nellie  Smith  of  Vasear  College. 
She  will  meet  the  children  for  a  “Happy  Hour’’ 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  she  very  much  needs 
one  or  two  helpers,  especially  one  who  can  play 
the  piano  and  help  in  leading  the  singing.  She 
also  wants  a  little  money  to  buy  a  blackboard 
and  a  few  things  needed. 

We  thank  the  friend  from  Montrose,  Penneyl 
vania,  who  sent  ue  $2  for  Christmas  work,  ard 
wish  she  could  have  seen  the  joy  it  helped  to 
give.  _ 

STATEMENT. 

Secretary  J.  R  Mott  sends  us  the  following : 

“The  Student  Department  of  the  International 
Committee  has  decided  to  recommend  the  Uni¬ 
versal  day  of  Prayer  for  Students— second  Sun¬ 
day  of  February — adopted  by  the  World's  Stu¬ 
dent  Christian  Federation,  as  the  regular  annual 
Day  of  Prayer  for  students  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  day  has  already  been  adopted 
by  the  Student  Christian  Movements  of  all  other 
countries. 

“The  date  chosen  by  the  Federation,  namely, 
the  second  Sunday  of  February,  is  most  fortu¬ 
nate.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  various 
churches  which  now  observe  a  different  date  will, 
when  the  matter  comes  fully  before  them,  glaily 
adopt  the  date  suggested  by  the  'Federation. 
The  naw.date  has'manifest  advantages.  It'comee 
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after  the  mid-year  ezaminatione— the  eyetem  of 
ezaminatioDB  followed  by  an  increaeing  number 
of  leading  inetitutione — whereas  the  last  Thurs¬ 
day  in  January,  the  date  most  widely  observed 
in  the  past  by  the  churches,  is  right  in  the 
midst  of  these  examinations.  It  is  also  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  to  have  the  Day  of  Prayer 
tall  on  a  Sunday,  as  the  Federation  recommends, 
rather  than  as  heretofore,  on  a  weekday.  This 
will  enable  ministers  to  preach  sermons  on  the 
apiritual  life  and  work  of  the  collegee  and  call 
forth  much  more  prayer  from  their  corgrega- 
tione. 

"Sunday  is  also  a  better  day  in  the  majority 
of  collegee  for  the  special  meetings  and  efforts 
which  are  eseential  to  the  beet  observance  of  the 
day.  From  investigation  it  has  been  found  that 
Sunday  will,  ae  a  rule,  suit  college  authorities 
better  than  a  week-day.  Another  advantage  of 
observing  the  second  Sunday  of  February  is 
that  it  unites  us  with  the  Christian  organiza¬ 
tions  of  students  of  all  countries.  At  the  Fed 
oration  Conference,  where  there  were  repreaenta 
tivee  of  all  the  student  movements  of  the  world, 
it  was  found  that  this  was  the  only  date  in  the 
entire  year  on  which  it  was  possible  to  unite 
advantageously.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  in¬ 
spiration  to  feel  that  our  prayers  and  praise  are 
associated  with  the  intercessions  of  Christians 
of  all  lands  and  races." 


HATE  FAITH  IN  GOD. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  no  guidance 
which  God  can  give  our  country  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  intricate  and  difficult  problems  which 
confront  us  in  the  future,  can  be  more  wonder 
ful  than  the  interpositions  which  marked  the 
history  of  the  war  itself. 

The  unexpected  sivift  and  bloodless  victory  of 
Dewey  in  the  Philippine  Islands  electrified  the 
whole  nation  and  was  the  happy  harbinger  of 
similar  quick  coming  success.  The  comp'ete  an¬ 
nihilation  of  Cevera’e  powerful  fleet,  with  the 
loss  of  a  single  life  on  the  American  side,  and 
the  capture  of  all  the  Spanish  officers  and  crews. 
The  surrender  of  Santiago  di  Cuba  to  a  force 
inferior  in  numbers  to  those  who  fought  behind 
the  strong  entrenchments,  and  with  this  sur¬ 
render  the  practical  relinquishtnent  of  Spanish 
authority  over  the  Eastern  third  of  the  Island, 
all  this  with  losses  of  life  so  small  that  a  mere 
skirmish  in  war  is  often  more  costly.  And  now, 
at  last  the  peaceful  surrender  of  the  great  and 
beautiful  Island  itself;  which  during  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  been  under  the  grim  power  of 
Spain,  and  fiom  which  we  sse  the  etiange  spec¬ 
tacle  of  over  100,000  armed  men  moving  slowly 
but  surely  away  to  their  home  land ;  leaving  to 
guard  and  govern  the  great  territory  not  half  the 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  leaving ;  and  these  not 
all  ready  to  take  the  place  of  guardians  of  the 
captured  and  subjugated  realm.  These  are  great 
things;  unprecedented  in  history.  If  they  were 
found  in  the  old  Scripture  recorde  ae  occurrences 
in  Ancient  Jewish  history,  our  learned  German 
critics  would  look  at  them  with  a  suspicions  eye 
and  be  disposed  to  class  them  with  those  early 
annals  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  scientiflc 
.method,  which  deals  only  with  facte  coming 
within  the  regions  of  rational  probability.  If 
we  should  And  in  a  sensational  novel,  we  should 
rank  them  with  the  impossible,  but  pardonable 


features  which  arrange  themselves  to  make  up 
the  plan  of  a  wonderful  result. 

But  they  are  simple  facts,  not  less  real  than 
amazing.  They  have  taken  every  one  by  sur 
prise,  and  the  President  of  the  Nation  ae  much 
BO  as  any  other  man.  They  have  introduced  ue 
to  a  future  which  requires  of  us  a  wisdom  born 
of  faith  and  trust  in  God.  The  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  men  differ  widely;  some  predicting 
peril  and  even  destruction  to  our  Republican  in¬ 
stitutions  if  a  certain  course  is  adopted;  while 
others  assuredly  believe  that  the  openings  in  the 
world  for  the  advancement  of  free  institutions, 
of  civil  ani  religious  liberty,  and  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  true  Christianity  are  such,  that  not  to 
enter  into  the  opening  fields  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  forfeit  the 
grandest  opportunity  ever  placed  before  a  great 
Nation. 

The  Nation  looks  to  President  McKinley  to 
give  counsel.  He  is  univereally  trusted  and  he 
stands  at  the  central  point  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
fluence.  His  advice  will  not  only  be  influential, 
but  it  will  be  followed.  What  ie  needed  at  thie 
crisis  ie  that  the  Nation  bear  him  on  the  arms 
of  faith  and  prayer.  The  stme  benignant  and 
all  wise  Disposer  of  the  fates  of  men  and  Nations, 
who  has  carried  the  Nation  safely  through  the 
perils  of  more  than  a  century  of  life  and  danger, 
in  the  face  of  the  most  dire  predictions  of  evil, 
is  able  to  guide  us  through  these  troubled  seas 
and  to  bring  us  out  to  a  calm  haven  of  rest— 
and  with  it,  to  bless  a  world  which  so  much 
nee  is  peace  and  divine  lomfort. 

Robert  Airman. 

Madison.  N.  J. 


AGAINST  BRIGHAM  H.  ROBERTS. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 

The  American  people  ask  the  Fifty-sixth  Con¬ 
gress  to  reject  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  Congress 
man  elect  from  Utah,  because: 

1.  He  ie  a  confessed  polygamist,  living  with 
three  wives.  His  plea  that  be  married  them 
since  Utah  covenanted  with  the  Union,  in  en 
taring  the  sisterhood  of  States,  that  she  would 
forever  forbid  polygamy,  is  wholly  insufficient 
because,  (1)  bis  marriages  to  the  second  and 
third  wives  were  in  violation  of  national  laws 
existing  before  the  covenant;  and  because  (2) 
even  though  he  might  have  obligations  to  sup¬ 
port  his  second  and  third  wives  he  is  certainly 
under  no  further  obligation  to  them. 

2.  He  is  the  champion  of  p  'l}gamy,  and  was 
elected,  manifestly,  on  that  account,  as  a  de¬ 
fiant  repudiation  of  Utah’s  covenant,  'n  an 
elaborate  article  in  the  May  number  of  The 
Improvement  Era,  a  Mormon  magazine,  be 
argues  that  polygamy  is  a  divine  institution  and 
must  be  accepted  by  all  Ccristiane  in  order  to 
enter  Heaven.  And  it  was  mainly  because  of 
that  and  similar  public  utterances,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  eminence  in  politics,  that  he  was 
elected.  Democrats  should  be  first  to  repudiate 
him  as  representing  not  "free  silver,"  but  "free 
love."  And  ht  Republ  ans  join  to  unseat  him  in 
"protection"  of  all  pure  homes.  But  let  the 
people  remember  that  both  parties  will  be  under 
fear  of  the  Mormon  vote,  ae  when  Utah  was  im¬ 
properly  admitted,  and  w  11  act  aright  only 
under  strong  preseure.  That  Congress  has  power 
to  reject  a  member  elect  is  undisputed. 

This  is  not  a  mere  case  of  personal  lawlessness, 
but  the  rebellion  of  a  whole  State,  the  insulting 
repudiation  of  a  solemn  covenant.  Utah  has 
many  a  man,  even  among  its  Mormons,  who 
could  serve  ae  well  politically,  to  whom  no  ob¬ 
jection  could  be  raised.  She  has  elected  thie 
man  as  a  challenge  and  defiance,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  open  restoration  of  polygamy,  and  to  the 
real,  if  not  formal,  establishment  of  Mermonism 
as  a  State  religion. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  this  case  requires 
two  constitutional  amendments,  one,  now  lying 
I  dormant,  to  forbid  States  to  maintain  an  estab- 
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lishment  of  religion,  (which  is  now  only  forbid¬ 
den  to  the  nation ) ;  another,  to  be  presently  re¬ 
introduced  by  Senator  Kyle,  to  give  Congress 
the  full  control  of  marriage  and  divorce. 

The  situation  also  calls  the  churches  to  re¬ 
enforce  all  the  civilizing  forces  of  education  and 
religion  that  are  at  work  upon  our  "Turkey  in 
America."  But  first  of  all,  let  the  plebiscite  of 
the  mail  box  demand  that  Roberts  be  rejected, 
and  Utah’s  rebellion  rebuked. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Oongiese 
which  must  deal  with  thie  case  is  cot  the  one 
now  in  session,  but  the  one  elected  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  whose  term  begins  March  4tb,  1899,  which 
may  meet  soon  after  in  extra  Sfeeion.  The  Re¬ 
form  Bureau  (210  Delaware  avenue  Northeast, 
Wasbirgton,  D.  C. )  will  eend  petition  form  to 
all  who  apply  •ith  stamp 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

We  expect  to  hear  of  a  good  atteodaoce  upon 
the  epecial  serTices  held  during  this  Week  of 
Prayer.  The  sleighing  is  especially  fine  in 
many  parts  of  the  couniry,  and  this  will  aid  in 
getting  the  rural  and  village  congregations  to 
gether.  Here  in  New  York  eoiT.e  extra  eervicee 
are  being  held,  theustal  four  o’clock  union  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  and  a 
series  of  evening  meetings  on  the  Weet  Side  as 
here  etaUd. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — Went  Side  Union  Meetings. 
— We  are  now  mid-way  in  the  Week  o(  Prayer 
and  the  following  are  the  We.t  Hide  appoint¬ 
ments:  Monday,  January  2d,  8  PM.,  at  the 
Weet  End  Presbyterian  Church,  Une  Hundred 
and  Fifth  street  and  Amsterdam  avenue,  led  by 
Rev.  Aneon  P.  Atterbury ;  subject,  Confession, 
Tuesday,  January  3d,  8  P.M.,  at  the  Park  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Eighty  sixth  street  and  Am¬ 
sterdam  avenue,  led  by  Rev.  Samuel  McOomb; 
subject,  Tbe  Church  Universal.  Wednesday, 
January  4th,  8  P.M.,  at  tbe  Rutgers  Riverside 
Presbyterian  Church,  Seventy- third  street  and 
Boulevard,  led  by  Rev.  D.  G,  Wylie ;  subject. 
Nations  and  their  Rulers  Thursday,  January 
5tb,  8  P.M.,  at  tbe  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ninety-first  street  and  West  End  avenue,  led  by 
Rev.  George  Alexander;  subject.  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  Friday,  January  6tb,  8  P.M.,  at  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  Ninety  sixth  atrset 
and  Central  Park  Weet,  led  by  Rev.  John  Bal- 
com  Shaw ;  subject.  Home  Mieaione. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  at  a  epecial  meeting 
held  in  the  Second  Street  Church,  December 
30tb,  dissolved  tbe  pastorate  of  Rev.  Charles  E. 
MacGinness  Ph.D.,  over  the  Olivet  Church  of 
Lansingburgh,  to  take  effect  January  8tb,  and 
appointed  Rev.  William  M.  Johnson,  D.  L)  to 
declare  tbe  pulpit  vacant  January  15th.  Dr, 
MacGinness  accepted  the  call  from  the  Church 
of  Whitehall,  and  his  installation  there  is  set 
for  Febuary  8  th,  tbe  Modeartor,  Rev  Djnald 
MacGregor,  to  preside  and  put  the  constitutional 
questions,  the  sermon  by  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Walk  r,  alternate  the  Moderator,  tbe  charge  to 
the  pastor  by  Rev.  *  George  Fairies  alternate 
Rev.  George  T,  Berr,  the  charge  to  tbe  people ; 
Rev.  William  M,  Johnson,  D  D  ,  alternate  Rev. 
Arthur  H.  Allen,  A,  H.  A. 

Brooklyn. — Tbe  Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  D.  H.  Overton,  pastor,  gives  notice 
that  during  the  second  week  in  January,  from 
tbe  loth  to  the  13th,  Special  Preaching  Services 
will  be  held  at  8  P  M.,  as  follows:  January 
10th,  the  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D.  ;  Jan¬ 
uary  11th,  the  Rev,  Charles  J.  Young,  D.D. ; 
January  12th,  the  Rev.  S  B.  Rossiter,  D.D. ; 
January  13tb,  Preparatory  Service,  preaching  by 
the  pastor.  January  1st,  the  pastor  preached 
Sunday  evening,  on  *‘Ihe  Friendship  of  Jesus.” 
January  8th,  “Simeon  and  Anna”  is  the  topic. 

Belmont. — This  church  has  greatly  prospered 
during  the  past  year  under  tbe  ministry  of  Rev. 
Herbert  W.  Knox.  Thirteen  were  received  at 
the  last  communion,  making  twenty-six  addi¬ 
tions  during  the  year  just  closed. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington. —To  the  Editors  of  The  New 
York  Evangelist:  Tbe  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  has  been  entirely  refit¬ 
ted  and  a  re  opening  service  was  held  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  December  let,  at  which  tbe  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D  ,  of  Brooklyn,  who 
was  Stated  Supply  in  Burlington  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  talked  for  an  hour  in  his  characteris¬ 
tic  way  of  the  scenes  and  people  and  doings^of 


"Fifty  Years  Ago.”  His  address  was  full  of 
interest,  of  potrer  and  of  captivating  appeal. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Re''.  Edward  B.  Hodge, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  tbe  Board  of  Education,  who 
in  1894  had  been  pastor  in  Burlington  for  thirty 
years  at  the  coming  of  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
Frank  Lukens.  As  might  be  expected.  Dr. 
Hodge  is  loved  by  all,  and  tbe  audience  followed 
him  with  great  intereet  through  a  personal  re¬ 
view  of  tbe  years  gone  by.  Tbe  greatest  enthu¬ 
siasm  has  been  manifested  in  tbe  work  of  repair, 
tbe  cost  of  which  will  aggregate  14  600.  The 
foundations  of  tbe  structure  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  throughout,  the  front  steps  renewed,  new 
windows  put  in  and  vestibules  added,  an  en 
tirely  cew  beating  and  lighting  apparatus,  with 
beautiful  chandeliers  and  side  lights,  tbe  walls 
painted  in  rich  ivory  outside  and  a  gray  cream 
inside,  in  plain  chaste  style.  Tbe  church  has 
been  furnished  with  new  carpet,  pews,  pulpit 
and  "The  Hymnal,”  Tbe  organ  and  choir  have 
been  removed  from  the  low  position  at  tbe  side 
of  tbe  pulpit  to  the  rear  of  the  church  on  a  plat¬ 
form  where  the  tone  and  volume  of  tbe  instru¬ 
ment  will  be  heard  to  better  advantage.  Im¬ 
provements  in  the  way  of  new  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  have  bean  mads  also  in  the  adjoining 
chapel.  The  greatest  harmony  and  liberality 
have  encouraged  the  Building  Committee,  who 
fervently  pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
church.  Some  of  those  who  read  these  notes  will 
remember  that  the  Burlington  Church  was  for 
prosperous  years  the  charge  of  Dr.  Cortlandt 
Van  Rensselaer.  Few  memories  are  so  much 
honored  among  this  people.  F.  L. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie.— We  have  in  this  city  of  Erie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  delightful  Ministerial  Union.  The  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  largest  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  transferred  from  another  pulpit  this  year. 
After  three  meetings  he  was  moved  to  eay  he 
had  never  before  seen  such  harmony  among 
ministers  as  he  found  in  this  Union.  The  things 
in  which  we  agree  are  emphasized  and  tbe 
things  in  which  we  differ  are  omitted.  In  turn 
we  read  a  paper  on  a  subject  selected  by  the 
writer  of  the  paper  some  weeks  previous  and 
announced.  This  morning  the  paper  was  from 
a  Methodist  brother  who  said  be  bad  through 
his  life-time  given  forty  minutes  every  morning 
to  the  reading  aloud  of  Shakespeare.  Another 
minister  had  read  his  New  York  newspaper  every 
mornicg.  Another  had  in  youth  been  taught  by 
his  father,  a  minister,  to  commit  to  memory  a 
poem  daily  and  now  he  had  grown  older  he  did 
not  depart  from  this  custom.  Another  had  worn 
out  a  volume  of  Faber’s  poems.  Another  had 
thumbed  mathematical  college  books,  and  so  on, 
varying  in  each  case.  All  this  came  out  in  tbe 
diacuBsion  after  tbe  paper;  but’not  one  of  the 
ministers  except  the  author  of  the  paper  bad  so 
much  as  looked  into  Shakespeare.  The  sequel 
proves  that  the  sermon  in  each  case  bears  tbe 
imprint  of  tbe  preparation.  The  fact  appeared 
that  a  daily  peparation  from  any  source  named 
is  a  good  thing.  The  regular  appointed  filling 
up  will  flow  down  in  the  message.  For  example 
the  brother  who  commits  daily  a  poem  is  giving 
just  now  Sabbath  evening  sermons  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  the  poets.  Last  night  his  sermon 
was  on  the  religion  a  life  of  Wordsworth.  Turn¬ 
ing  aside  to  another  feature  of  the  meeting,  tbe 
paper  waa  recently  on  "The  Baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  in  which  the  author  only  attempted  to 
say  there  is  such  a  thing.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  two  brethren  cried  out  aloud, 
"I  want  this  baptism,”  "O,  I  want  this  bap¬ 
tism.”  One  of  these  brethren  closed  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  prayer.  Any  city  would  be  the  better 
for  such  a  meeting  of  its  ministers.  Now  having 
said  these  things,  let  me  beg  to  call  attention  of 
my  brethren  wide  over  the  land,  many  of  whom 
cannot  enjoy  tbe  privilege  of  this  meeting  once 
a  week,  to  the  matter  of  some  regular  systematic 
preparation  of  their  own  choosing,  and  at  any 
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cost  of  time  and  pereeverecce.  And  as  to  breth¬ 
ren  who  mtet  for  Monday  morning  discuasions, 
let  us  hear  about  other  programs.  E.  D.  V. 

Philadelphia. — Christnaa  was  duly  honored 
in  sermon  acd  tervice  in  tbe  old  First  Church, 
the  pastor,  D*.  Baker,  preaching,  the  Sabbath- 
school  held  a  fine  Christmas  entirtainment  in 
the  Albert  Barnes  Memorial  Building,  adjoining 
the  church  on  Thursday  evening,  29th.  At  the 
Bible  Union  as  the  service  is  called  at  Bethany 
Church  (Twenty-second  and  Bainbridge  streeta), 
there  was  a  special  Christmas  cervice.  As  usual, 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker  presided,  and  little  Daily 
Ogden  was  the  cornetist.  A  Christmas  souvenir 
was  given  visitors,  and  there  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  Eleven  were  received  on  profeeeion  and 
two  by  letter  to  the  December  communion  of 
the  Carmichael  Memorial  Church,  Rev.  William 
MacFarland,  pastor.  He  has  been  in  that  pulpit 
about  one  year  and  nine  months ;  100  membera 
have  been  added  to  the  roll.  At  tbe  Susque¬ 
hanna  Avenue  Church,  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Jonee, 
D.D.,  pastor,  a  choir  of  fifty  voices  rendered 
special  Christmas  music  morning  and  evening. 
At  their  December  communion — December  11th 
for  the  most  part,  there  were  seven  acceesiona 
to  tbe  Ninth  Church,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Fulton, 
pastor ;  eight  at  the  Princeton  Church,  the  Rev. 
J.  Addison  Henry,  D.D  ,  pastor;  seventeen  at 
the  West  Side  Church,  Germantown,  the  Rev. 
W.  Porter  Lee,  pastor ;  six  at  the  Central  Church, 
tbe  Rev.  J.  H.  Munro,  D.  D. ,  pastor ;  forty  at 
Bethlehem  Church,  the  Rev.  John  R.  Davies, 
D.  D. ,  pastor.  Of  the  last  mentioned  seventeen 
were  on  profession.  As  will  be  remembered.  Dr. 
Davies  was  recently  called  from  New  York. 
Ten  persons  were  received  on  profession  at  Old 
I  Pine  Street  Church,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Gibbons  pas¬ 
tor;  and  twenty  two  united  with  tte  North- 
minster  Church,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cochran,  jr., 
pastor.  The  beginn  ng  of  good  things  in  all 
these  churches  we  may  hope  and  pray. 


The  Presbytery  of  Erie  held  a  Pro  Re  Nata 
meeting  in  Erie  First  Church  December  28th  at 
2  P.M.,  and  dismissed  Rev.  A.  B.  McCormick 
from  Irvineton  and  North  Clarendon  for  reat 
and  recovery  of  strength ;  the  church  saying  they 
wished  him  back  again  when  he  should  be  able. 
Also  Rev.  J.  A.  Cunningham  from  Pleaeant- 
ville.  He  goes  to  Butler  Presbytery  and  by  hia 
excellent  record  carries  tbe  benediction  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  his  new  field.  Two  weeks  ago  we  laid 
in  the  grave  Mrs.  Kate  Cleveland  widow  of  Rav. 
George  Cleveland,  forty  years  paator  at  Harbor 
Creek.  To  day,  December  30tb,  we  lay  away 
my  mother,  widow  of  Rev.  James  Vance ;  bom 
1816  in  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  married 
1844,  and  resident  of  this  county  aince  that  time. 

Edward  L.  Vakob. 

ILLINOIS. 

Pullman.— The  Rev.  John  B.  Wornll,  a  son 
of  Professor  J.  M.  Worrall,  D.D.,  of  Danvilla 
Seminary,  baa  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
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THIS  Will  INTEREST  MANY 

F.  W.  Parkharst,  the  Boston  publisher,  says  that  if 
any  one  who  is  afflicted  with  rheumatism  in  any  form, 
or  neuralgia,  will  send  their  address  to  him  at  Box  1,501, 
Boston,  Mass.,  he  will  direct  them  to  a  perfect  cure. 
He  has  nothing  to  sell  or  give  ;  only  tells  you  bow  he 
was  cured.  Hundreds  have  tested  it  with  success. 


PullDcan,  IllinoiB,  and  begun  hie  work  on  Sab¬ 
bath  last— January  let,  1899  Tbe  Rev.  Gran¬ 
ville  R.  Pike  and  during  tbe  past  year  or  bo,  the 
Rev.  S  M.  CriEBman  have  eupplied  thia  church, 
the  former  carrying  it  through  the  period  of  the 
famous  strike  in  Pullman,  which  for  a  time 
seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  place 
MIOHIGAN. 

Ypsilanti. — Evangelist  U.  M.  Morey  has  juet 
returned  from  work  in  Kentucky  and  Knoxville, 
Tennestee,  to  hie  home  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
He  expects  to  work  in  the  North  and  East  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  Letters  directed  to  Ypsilanti 
will  reach  him  promptly. 

Adbian. — The  installation  of  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
McMillin  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Adrian,  Michigan,  will  take  place  on  the  12ih 
of  January  next.  Rev.  W.  F.  Jonea  of  Tecum- 
seh,  Michigan,  will  preside  and  give  the  charge 
to  the  people.  Rev.  F.  N.  McMillin  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  will  preach  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  L.  B. 
Bissell  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  will  give  the  charge 
to  the  pastor. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wausau.  —  Sabbath,  December  4th,  was  a 
memorable  day  in  Wausau.  In  the  morning. 
Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier  the  good  pastor  conducted 
an  interesting  communion  service  and  fourteen 
new  members  were  received.  An  offering  was 
taken  for  the  New  Mission  Chapel  in  the  Sixth 
Ward  and  filteen  dollars  more  were  given  than 
tbe  amount  asked  for.  This  new  chapel  was 
dedicated  in  the  afternoon  free  of  debt.  Mr. 
Carrier  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  and 
Mr.  Clark  Mack  the  Sunday  school  missionaries. 
One  year  ago  a  Sunday-school  was  organized  by 
Mr.  O.  Mack  and  was  taken  in  charge  by  Mr. 
Teel,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Wausau.  The  work  has  grown  under 
his  care  so  that  this  chapel  was  necessary  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  people  This  is  tbe  sixib  mis¬ 
sion  chapel  erected  and  placed  under  tbe  care  of 
the  Wausau  Church  Beside  these  chapel  mis¬ 
sions  there  are  four  other  Sunday  schools,  mak¬ 
ing  ten  missions  under  the  charge  of  the  pastor 
and  session  of  the  Wausau  Church  Tbe  Wau¬ 
sau  Church  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
tbe  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier  on  Octo 
ber  30tb.  He  came  to  Wausau  in  1888  from 
Shortsville,  New  York,  and  bas  had  a  career  of 
great  usefulness  in  Wausau.  The  anniversary 
day  was  observed  with  three  services,  morning, 
afternoon  and  even i eg.  The  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  missions  were  invited  to  come  in  and  they 
filled  the  beautiful  new  bouse  of  worship.  Lun 
cheon  was  served  by  tbe  ladies  of  the  church  and 
the  teams  were  cared  for  at  a  livery  stable.  Mr. 
Carrier  was  assisted  by  several  brother  minis¬ 
ters  and  the  services  were  interesting  and  inspir 
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State  or  Ohio,  City  or  Toledo,  i 

Lucas  County.  !'“• 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Connty  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall’s  Catarrh  Curb. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1886. 

)  I  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

T  I  Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  directly 
on  tbe  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo.  O. 

^F*Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Eastern  Presbyterian 
Church  received  fourteen  members  last  Sabbath, 
most  of  them  on  confession.  'Ike  Waehington 
Evening  Star  bas  the  following  regarding  this 
church :  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance,  held  at  the  Church  of  tbe  Covenant, 
the  followirg  statement  was  given  by  Rev.  Dr 
Easton:  “Tbe  church  which  I  have  tbe  honor 
to  eerve  as  pastor  desires  me  to  repeat  its  grati 
tude  for  all  it  has  received  from  this  Alliance. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  plant  known  as  the  Eastern 
Preebyterian  Church  was  873,715  This  Alli¬ 
ance  paid  toward  this  enterprise  812.500  for  lots 
and  83  600  for  interest  on  loans,  luskti  g  a  total 
investment  of  816,10.  Busineas  men  have  tbe 
right  to  know  if  it  has  paid,  what  has  been  done 
and  what  the  church  is  now  doing  Tbe  acewer 
we  give  to  the  investore  is  as  follows:  There 
has  passed  through  tbe  treasury  of  the  church 
during  the  past  five  years'a  tctal  amount  of  866,- 
547.  During  the  same  period  the  Ladiee*  Aid 
Society  gave  (of  this  sum)  from  varied  efforts 
86,712.  Tbe  Sunday-school  gave  82,371,  and  this 
Sunday  school  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
city,  numbering  an  actual  membership  of  716. 
The  active  membership  of  the  church  is  445, 
The  accessions  for  tbe  five  years  have  been:  By 
canfession,  245,  and  by  certificate,  212,  a  total  of 
457.  Baptisms,  adults,  60;  infants,  85.  The 
pastoral  calls  for  tbe  same  period  have  been 
3  500  Every  one  who  has  invesled  a  dollar  in 
this  enterprise  cannot  fail  to  admit  it  has  greatly 
prospered.  The  present  debt  is  8-35,000,  which 
is  steadily  being  reduced,  tbe  church  cow  meet¬ 
ing  all  its  current  expenses,  interest  on  loan, 
and  holding  a  bright  outlook  for  the  future.  The 
church  edifice  still  remains  undedicated,  and 
some  person  who  desires  a  lasting  monument  to 
their  beneficence  and  name  can  find  cone  more 
suitable  than  to  discharge  the  debt  and  name 
the  tower  of  this  beautiful  structure  as  a  memo¬ 
rial.” 

THE  REFORMED  OHUROH. 

New  York  City. — Dr.  Donald  Sage  Mackay 
will  begin  hie  mini  try  at  tbe  Collegiate  Church 
in  Fifth  avenue,  at  Forty  eighth  street,  very 
early  in  the  new  year.  Tbe  Scoltieb  American 
Journal  gives  these  particulars  of  his  preeperous 
ministry:  Dr.  Mackay,  who  is  a  native  of  Glas 
gow,  is  descended  on  both  sides  from  ministerial 
families,  his  father,  tha  fourth  of  his  line  to 
preach  tbe  Gospel,  having  bean  fer  forty  years 
ministeriof  the  Young  Street  Free  Church,  Glas¬ 
gow,  whilst  bis  mother  was  tbe  daughter  of  a 
popular  north  country  preacher,  the  Rev.  Donald 
Sage  of  Reeolis  And  Dr.  Mackay’sonly  brother, 
it  may  be  here  mentioned,  has  also  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  bis  sires.  He  is  at  present  min¬ 
ister  of  the  South  Free  Church  Aberdeen,  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  asking  him  to  become  his 
brother’s  successor  at  Newark.  Dr.  Mackay 
began  bis  collegiate  studies  at  Glasgow,  enter¬ 
ing  the  University  there  at  tbe  age  of  14  years, 
and  studying  law  as  well  as  the  calseics  and 
natural  science.  Thereafter  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgn,  and  went  through  a  theological  course  at 
the  New  College,  graduating  with  high  binors 
in  1889.  Having  been  duly  licensed  to  preach 
he  received  a  call  to  the  Fraserburgh  Free 
Church,  but  declined  it  in  order  that  he  might 
visit  America.  While  here  he  preached  in  the 
Congregational  Church  at'St.  Albans,  Vermont, 
and  produced  so  favorable  an  impression  that 
the  charge  falling  vacant  soon  afterwards  he  was 
induced  to  accept  it.  For  five  years  he  minis¬ 
tered  to  that  congregation  with  marked  success, 
and  when  he  removed  from  there  to  Newark  he 
left  behind  him  free  from  debt  a  beautiful 
church  edifice  which  bad  been  erected  at  a  coei 
of  860,000.  His  work  in  Newark  has  been  no 
lees  fruitful  of  good  results,  270  persons  having 
been  received  into  the  North  Reformed  Church, 
while  the  income  of  tbe  church  has  been  doubled. 


FOR  THE  D17D1VfTTrtA  Frost  Unknown 

WINTER  GO  TO  DJCiIkiU  U  UA  Habu-U  Impossible 

48  HOURS  by  Elegant  Steamships  weekly. 

FOR  WINTER  TirTOT  T\rTkT170  Inclndln* 
CRUISES  GO  TO  W  1^0  1  ilviJlEiO  PORTOUOO 

30  days'  trip,  twenty  days  In  the  tropics. 

S.S.  Pretoria  3300  tons,  S.S.  Hadlana  3000  tons. 

For  farther  particulars  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTEBBRIDGE  A  CO., 

Agents,  Quebec  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  39  Broadway,  New  York 
THOS.  COOK  A  SON,  261  Broadway,  New  York  or  to 
A.  AHERN,'Sec’y,  Quebec,  Canada. 

PARK  SANITARIUM 


Walter’s  Park  (  Werneraville),  Pa. 


In  the  mountains  of  Penna.,  two  hoars  from  Reading 
Terminal.  Phila.  Most  delightful  air,  water  and  soenerr 
For  full  information  address  as  above. 

The  Evangelist  can  furnish  hoard 
and  treatment  for  same  months,  at  a 
reduction  from  regular  irrice,  at  one 
of  the  best  Sanitariums  in  the  Coun¬ 
try.  Write  for  particulars. 

during  hie  .ministry.  In  1895  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  D  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Rutgers 
College.  Dr,  Mackay  is  not  only  a  gifted 
preacher;  he  ie  also  an  enthusiastic  pastoral 
worker  of  a  kind  that  is  much  more  commonly 
met  wiib  in  Scotland  than  in  this  country. 
While  at  Newark  be  devoted  four  or  five  after¬ 
noons  every  week  to  visiting  his  parishioners ; 
his  bouse  was  alwajs  open  to  those  who  wished 
for  advice,  comfort  or  encouragement;  and  every 
week  during  tbe  wint-ir  months  he  had  a  Young 
Men’s  “At  Home,”  which  was  tbe  means  of 
doing  much  g:iod.  Mrs.  Mackay,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  tbe  late  Governcr  Smith  of  Vermont, 
and  a  sister  of  the  present  Governor,  ie  a  woman 
of  charming  personality,  who  throws  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  all  ber  hueband’s  schemes 
for  tbe  promotion  of  Christianity  and  tbe  better¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  advent 
of  such  a  couple  in  New  York  is  a  distinct  gain 
to  the  community,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken 
will  m  rk  a  fresh  starting  point  in  tbe  history 
of  tbe  old  Collegiate  Church. 

THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Bishop  Kinsolving. — “The  consecration  of 
the  Rev  Lucien  Lee  Kinsolvicg  to  be  tbe  new 
bishop  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  will  take 
place  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York, 
on  January  6tb.  His  brother,  the  Biehop  of 
Texas,  will  preach  tbe  sermon,  and  Bishops 
Dudley  and  Peterkin  will  ebare  with  other  bish¬ 
ops  in  the  service.  The  new  bishop  is  a  son  of 
tbe  late  Dr.  Kinsolvicg,  of  Halifax,  Virignia, 
who  gave  three  sons  to  tbe  ministry  of  tbe 
Episcopal  Church.  The  young  man  hae  been  a 
missionary  to  Brazil  for  several  years,  in  a  south¬ 
ern  province  assigned  by  the  common  consent  of 
other  missionary  workers  in  South  America  ae  a 
field  for  the  missions  of  the  Episcopal  Churches. 
We  have  beard  Dr.  Kinsolving  speak  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  admiration  of  the  work  in  Brazil  of 
the  Southern  Preebyterian  Church.  He  is  an 
evangelical  churchman,  of  much  missionary  zeal 
and  energy,  whose  work  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
country  has  been  richly  bleeeed.  ”  The  above 
from  the  Richmond  Presbyterian,  reminda  us 
that  tbe  missionariee  of  tbe  same  Church,  when 
beginning  eleevhere  in  Brazil,  aod  acquiring 
the  language,  were  welcomed  and  variously  fa¬ 
vored  by  Northern  Presbyter  lane,  who  were  the 
first,  (in  common  with  their  Southern  brethren,)- 
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to  begin  work  in  the  great  country  of  Brazil. 
Thera,  ae  in  Alaska,  the  endeavor  has  been  on 
the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  divide 
the  territory  equitably  among  the  great  evangeli¬ 
cal  churches,  and  thus  secure  harmony  as  well  ae 
expedition  in  the  work. 

THE  CZiB’S  OVERTURE  FOR  PEACE. 

The  season  of  Christmas  and  New  Year  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  appropriate  time  to  consider  measures 
for  averting  war  and  promoting  the  peace  of  the 
world.  A  great  public  conference  was  held  last 
week  in  St.  James’  Hall,  London,  to  favor  an 
international  ratification  of  the  Czar’s  overture 
for  peace.  The  conference  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  prominent  Englishmen,  clerical 
and  lay,  and  there  was  great  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Stead  presented  the  eubstance  of  the 
Czar’s  plea  for  disarmament  in  a  recent  inter 
view,  as  follows: 

“I  look  out  over  the  world ;  I  study  our  civili¬ 
zation,  and  I  do  not  find  it  very  good.  I  eee 
nations  all  engaged  in  seizing,  or  trying  to  seize, 
all  territory  not  yet  occupied  by  European  Pow¬ 
ers.  I  look  at  the  results.  They  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  good. 

“For  the  native  races  what  does  imperial  ex¬ 
pansion  mein?  Too  often  opium,  alcohol,  and 
all  manner  of  foul  diseases,  a  great  gulf  between 
the  governed  and  those  who  rule,  and  crushing 
taxation  upon  the  natives  for  the  blessings  of 
this  civilization. 

“And  for  the  nations  who  seize,  what  does  it 
mean  T  A  continual  increase  of  suspicion,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  rivalry;  the  heaping  up  of  fieets  and 
armies  in  order  to  take  part  in  a  scramble  with 
the  world,  with  the  result  that  the  army  and 
navy  are  swallowing  up  more  and  more  millions 
that  should  be  used  for  the  welfare  o(  the  people 
and  the  advanc  ment  of  the  world. 

“On  top  are  a  few  very  rich  and  comfortable. 
Down  below,  with  an  ever-increasing  pressure  of 
taxes  for  armaments,  is  the  great  mass  of  poor 
people  whcse  position  is  not  very  good.  There 
is  an  ever-increasing  multitude  of  those  below, 
with  their  brooding  discontent  ripening  into 
Socialism  and  developing  into  ail  kinds  of  an 
arcby. 

“No,  I  do  not  find  our  civilization  good.  Why 
do  we  make  it  so  ?  We  have  at  the  present 
moment  arrived  at  this  stage,  that  we  have  put 
all  our  very  best  manhood  in  the  army.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  we  cannot  mobilize 
the  whole  of  our  troops  in  European  countries 
without  dislocating  the  whole  fabric  of  the  social 
community. 

“War  has  become  so  expensive  that  no  State 
can  stand  the  strain  of  protracted  war  without 
having  to  look  bankruptcy  in  the  face,  and  we 
are  so  perfecting  our  modern  weapons  of  destruc 
tion  that  no  army  can  go  into  the  field  without 
losing  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  officers  that 
when  the  war  is  over,  even  if  that  army  be  vic¬ 
torious,  the  war  will  have  infiicted  irreparable 
loss  on  the  country.  What  with  disconnection 
caused  by  mobilizing,  what  with  empty  ex¬ 
chequer,  what  with  decimated  ranks  of  leading 
and  governing  men,  1  eee  nothing  before  any 
nation  but  a  terrible  heritage  of  revolutionary 
anarchy.’’ 

A  RACE. 

A  mad  little  tear 
And  a  sad  little  tear 
Once  started  a  queer  little  race. 

“  I  am  ahead !” 

The  ani  r>  tear  said, 

As  it  hurried  down  Peggy's  small  face. 

But  the  sad  little  tear 
Met  a  glad  little  tear 
And  together  they  hurried  apace. 

“  I’m  sorry,  mamma; 

Truly  I  are  1” 

And  the  sorry-glad  tear  won  the  race. 

—Marie  Golden. 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  our  jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evangelist. 


THE  EARLY  CHURCH.  • 

Kev.  Dr,  Jeseop,  a  learned  minister  of  the 
Ohurch  of  England,  was  asked  to  prepare  for  the 
late  Anglican  Congress  at  Bradford  a  statement 
of  the  relations  of  the  clergy  and  laity  during 
the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
his  paper,  which  is  candid,  scholarly  and  accu¬ 
rate,  he  shows  that  the  line  between  the  officials 
and  those  who  were  not  officials  “was  a  very  thin 
line.’’  The  laity  (the  “laos*  or  “people’’)  had 
a  voice  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  offi 
cials.  During  the  apsstolic  age  there  were  only 
two  orders,  the  deacons  and  the  presbyters  (or 
bishops),  the  teitaB  presbyter  and  bishop  having 
the  same  meaning,  as  is  now  admitted  by  all 
scholars.  “Presbyter,  elder,  bishop,  all  mean 
the  same  officer.  All  deacDns  were  equal,  all 
bishops  were  equal. 

Dr.  Jeseop  states  that  in  the  year  95  some 
bishops  in  Rome  were  deposed  by  the  laity  of 
Rome.  When  the  apostles  had  passed  away  and 
persecution  prevailed  the  need  was  felt  for  unity, 
consolidation,  and  a  centralized  executive.  The 
democratic  constitution  was  gradually  changed 
in  favor  of  a  monarchic  policy.  One  bishop  was 
chosen  from  amuug  the  rest  to  be  their  “mod¬ 
erator,’’  or  chairman,  or  president.  These 
selected  men  were  still  of  the  same  rank  as  their 
brethren.  There  was  as  )et  no  prelacy,  no 
“episcopacy’’  in  the  mediaeval  or  modern  sense. 
Dr.  Jessup  saje :  “Scholars  and  historians  are 
becoming  more  and  more  agreed  in  the  belief 
that  Episcopacy,  as  we  understand  it  (that  is 
Prelacy)  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
second  century,  its  advocate  being  Ignatius  of 
Antioch.’’  Professor  Lindsay  shows  (in  Criti¬ 
cal  Review)  the  Third  Order  in  the  Church, 
mentioned  by  Ignatius  as  superior  to  Elders  and 
Deacons,  is  found  in  Presbyterianism,  that  is 
the  presiding  and  teaching  Presbyter,  “and  ae 
the  Ignatian  bishop  is  in  no  sense  a  Diocesan, 
and  ae  he,  along  with  his  Elders  and  Deaco  e 
make  the  indivisible  governing  body  of  the 
Christian  community,  the  Ignatian  organization 
much  more  closely  resembles  the  Presbyterian 
than  the  Episcopal.’’  What  is  noteworthy  is 
that  Dr.  Jeseop  finds  no  trace  in  the  First  Cen¬ 
tury  of  that  “Prelacy,”  of  those  “three  orders” 
which  are  supposed  by  many  Epiecopaliacs  to 
be  so  important — so  vital  icdeed  as  to  be  an 
essential  condition  of  church  union. 

'By  cautious  steps  at  times,  by  rapid  strides  at 
other  times  the  clergy  formed  itself  into  a  die 
tincl  class  which  about  tbe  middle  of  the  third 
century  began  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress  in 
public.  “After  that  cbe  age  of  Synods 

and  Councils  when  vary  laymen  had  suffi 
cient  knowledge  of  theology  to  take  an  efficient 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  eminently  gifted  men 
entered  tbe  ministry,  men  like  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  Ambrose,  Augustine.  /et  even  in  tbe 
four.b  century  the  laity  etil'  elected  their  c  ergy, 
and  in  the  present  day  in  Cyprus  bishops  are 
chosen  by  clergy  and  laity  voting  together,  evi¬ 
dently  an  interesting  survival  from  primitive 
practice.  ” 

Tbe  Belfast  Witnees  (fiom  which  we  quote) 
has  this  to  rem&rk:  Tbe  sacrificing  priest,  salva¬ 
tion  by  sacraments,  confession  and  priestly  ab¬ 
solution,  the  mass  and  all  'the  rest  were  not  de 
velopments  of  original  truths,  but  pagan  and 
other  foreign  elements  gradually  brought  into 
Christianity  by  crowds  of  converts  only  half  cou- 
verted,  less  than  half  enlightened.  The  Ritual¬ 
ist  and  Romanist  err  by  admitting  false  doctrine 
and  superstitious  practice. 


TRAINING  A  WARHORSE. 

A  war-horse  is  broken  to  be  steady  under  fire 
by  tying  ropes  to  his  legs.  While  the  animal  is 
down  on  the  gtound  the  officer  takes  a  pistol  and 
fires  it  close  to  his  ear.  Then  in  rapid  order 
he  fires  the  weapon  over  his  back,  under  his 
neck,  between  his  lege,  anywhere  that  an  open¬ 
ing  presents  itself  during  the  horse’s  futile 


struggles.  Not  until  he  sinks  back  exhausted, 
all  a-tremble  and  ehowing  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  does  the  pistol  practice  cease. 

After  two  or  three  lessons  of  this  kind  it  i» 
considered  safe  to  mount  him  with  a  bridle  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  curb  bit.  Up  to  this  time  the 
horse  has  never  felt  a  curb.  The  light  snaille  is 
still  retained,  and  tbe  curb  bridle  is  only  given 
a  gentle  pressure  at  first,  just  enough  to  let  him 
know  that  it  is  there.  Gradually  the  strength 
of  the  pull  is  increased,  and  with  this  safeguard 
the  horse  is  taught  to  stand  fire  from  his  rider’s 
pistol  or  carbine. 

In  carbine  practice  the  horse  must  be  thor. 
oughly  broken,  as  both  hands  are  required  in 
using  this  weapon,  whereas  with  the  pistol 
tbe  rider  may  retain  tbe  bridle  with  me  band. 

Then  comes  saber  practice,  and  that  is  another 
trial  to  the  horse.  Again  is  be  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  be  probably  can’t  urderetand  why 
be  should  have  to  suffer  this  indignity  all  over 
again,  for  he  has  learned  that  lessen  very  well. 
But  when  tbe  bright  blade  of  the  saber,  with 
quick  thrusts  flashing  before  his  ejes  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  air  in  close  proximity  to  bis  ears,  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  he  is  again  terror  stricken. 

But  the  lesson  he  has  learned  from  the  smell 
of  gunpowder  stands  him  in  gcod  stead,  and  he 
soon  gets  over  hie  fear.  And  even  with  a  man 
on  his  back  and  another  mounted  upon  a  sea¬ 
soned  horse  coming  at  him  with  saber  raised  in 
the  air  or  slashing  left  and  right  he  knows  that 
it  is  all  a  part  of  his  education  and  something 
to  be  expected.  So  be  stands  his  ground  or 
cavorts  about  tbe  other  horeo  while  the  two 
troopers  indulge  in  their  sab'^r  practice 

ALUMIKUM  DE>TAi:.  PLATES. 

Dental  plates  cast  in  aluminum  have  only  a 
fraction  of  tbe  we  ght  of  gold  plates,  but  they 
possess  the  additional  advrntage  of  producing 
no  dicagreeible  tsste  in  the  moulh,  says  a  writer 
in  Good  Words.  This  innccuousners  gives  alu¬ 
minum  exceptional  advantages  for  use  in  sur¬ 
gery  ;  and  patients  on  whom  tracheotomy  has 
been  practiced  are  now  having  aluminum  tubes 
inserted  in  their  windpipes  instead  of  silver 
ones,  as  was  previously  customary.  These  tubes 
are  vary  light  and  easy  to  carry  and  far  mroe 
cleanly  than  the  silver  tubes,  which  become 
blackened  and  corioded  by  purulent  matter. 
Aluminum  is  also  a  splendid  conductor  of  heat, 
and  it  looks  as  if  nature  had  reversed  it  as  the 
metal  in  which  we  are  to  cook  our  food  Unlike 
copper,  it  is  absolutely  free  from  poison  and  will 
not  taint  or  spoil  food.  Although  certain  acids 
attack  aluminum,  nothing  a  man  can  eat  affects 
it  in  the  least  degree.  Bulk  for  bulk,  aluminum 
is  already  cheaper  than  copper.  It  forms  about 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  earth’s  crust  (iron  com¬ 
ing  next),  for  every  common  brick  contains  be¬ 
tween  one  or  two  pounds  of  metalic  aluimnum. 
Moreover  an  enterprising  Arm  in  New  York  is 
making  musical  instruments  of  aluminum. — Ex. 

THE  POET  WHO  WEOTE  THE  ELEOT. 

Thomas  Gray,  author  of  the  “Elegy  Written 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  was  born  in  Corn- 
hill,  England,  on  December  26th,  1716.  He  at 
first  took  up  tbe  study  of  law,  in  which  he  was 
but  little  Jnterested.  But  he  abandoned  it  for  a 
while  in  order  to  travel  on  the  continent  with 
Horace  Walpole.  When  forty-one  years  of  age  be 
declined  tbe  office  of  Poet  Laureate,  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Cibber.  Later  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge 
through  tbe  kindnees  of  the  Duka  of  Grafton. 
Hie  “Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard” 
was  commenced  by  Gray  in  1742,  revised  from 
time  to  time,  and  completed  in  1749.  One  tra¬ 
dition  is  that  the  Elegy  was  composed  in  the 
“precinct  of  tbe  Church  of  Granchester,  about 
two  miles  from  Cambridge;  and  tbe  curfew  is 
supposed  to  have  been  tbe  great  bell  of  St. 
Mary's.”  But  another  authority  on  the  subject 
says  that  the  Stoke  Pogis  churchyard  is  tbe  scene 
of  the  poem.  Gray  was  buried  in  Stoke  Pogis 
churchyard. 
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“The  Linen  Store, 


Re^Utered  TYade  Mark. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 


Table  Linen 

In  four  lots,  a§:£:res:atin§: 
3,218  Clotbs, 

2,981  Doz.  Napkins. 


I  Q  Goods  of  French 
LUl  0  manufacture,  of  su¬ 
perb  quality  and  design.  There 
are  191  Cloths  and  138  doz. 
Napkins  offered  at 

33  1-3  per  cent,  discount 

from  regular  prices. 

I  III  A  The  famous  Barns- 
LOl  ^  ley  goods,  specially 
noted  for  durability  and  hand¬ 
some  appearance.  There  are 
647  Cloths  and  393  doz.  Nap¬ 
kins  at 

Attractive  discounts 


I  nt  I  i^y 

LUl  I  foremost  makers  of 
Irish  Damask,  comprises  324 
Cloths  and  233  doz.  Napkins, 
is  offered  at 

33  1-3  per  cent,  discount 

from  regular  prices. 

I  nt  0  goods  se- 

LUl  b  lected  from  our  regu¬ 
lar  stock,  2,056  Cloths  and 
2,220  doz.  Napkins,  offering  a 
very  wide  range  of  choice  in 
quality  and  designs,  at 

20  to  25  per  cent,  discount 

from  regular  prices. 


/V  f)\\  Al  1  DX  I  M  r\DV  ^  ^uATanieerl  pure.neutral  Laundry  Soap.  Thp  best 
\vyLir\3  LAUni*ltI  5oap  modp  for hoii>pl>olri  uiP.Ovaltoke.fih the  hand 

ARA\01IRS  l\|iai[N  BROWH  for  scouring,  scrubbing  and  kitchen  work 

ARHOliRS  MOTTLED  QCRMN 
;'\RA\OyRSMAShlNCiPOWDER  LrJl" 


Sfui/  for  booklet  fully  describing  sale. 


JAnE5  HcCUTCHEON  &  CO 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO 


IS  Hip  pprfprtion  of  quirk 


washing  compounds,  elnirs  <‘Tr 
,M  ling,  labor, iosing  rloao.st'r, 


FRESH 

365  Stray  Leaves 

From  Under  the  Catalpa 


FROM  THE  PRESS 


This  attractive  book,  of  ninety-eight  pages,  9x6  inches,  has  been 
carefully  re-edited  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  M.  Aten,  of  Brooklyn. 

It  is  a  unique  specimen  of  the  Bookmaker’s  Art. 


These  daily  readings  are  arranged  for  any  year  and  are 
selections  from  the  pithy  and  searching  utterances  and  writings  of 

DR.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER 

during  his  long  and  successful  career  as  a  Pastor  and  as  the  most  distinguished  living  contributor  to  the 
Religious  Press  of  the  country.  A  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Cuyler  graces  the  first  page. 
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